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PREFACE 


TO    THE   ENGLISH    TRANSLATION. 


fPHE  following  Memoir  was  written  by  a  lady,  an 
intimate  personal  friend  of  Miss  Sieveking,  who 
^»w  commisaioned  by  the  latter,  some  time  before  her 
^eath,  to  undertake  the  task,  and  was  entrusted  with 
iW  n»^'iisary  letters  and  papers.  It  has  had  a  very 
^;i*  circulation  in  (iermany,  where  Miss  Sieveking's 
^n**  was  alrea<iy  well  known  and  deeply  honoured, 
^J  \iAs    {ifissed    through    more    than    one    edition   in 

^Vf  l>elieve  that  it  will  have  no  less  interest  for 
'^^•»ughtful  rejiders  in  our  own  country,  since  the  prac- 
^1^^  •jiifstinns  which  occupie<l  so  large  a  portion  of 
Mi^p  Sifveking's  life  are  stirring  in  so  many  minds 
^1  b»artii  among  us.  How  the  powers  of  women  may 
'■^  turned  to  their  lx.»st  and  highest  account ;  how  far 
«Ariiable  work,  in  its  many  bnuiches,  is  a  right  and 
^untl  euiployment  for  them ;  and  by  what  kind  of 
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organization  it  may  best  be  carried  on,  are  problems 
which  are  pressing  on  us  from  all  sides.  They  pressed 
on  Miss  Sieveking  with  the  added  force  of  novelty, 
for  until  her  time  it  had  scarcely  been  admitted  in 
Germany  that  such  questions  had  a  right  to  exist  at  all 
It  cannot  but  be  good  for  us  to  learn  what  a  noble 
practical  solution  she  found  for  them  in  her  own  life, 
notwithstanding  many  difficulties  and  much  early  dis- 
couragement 

That  this  solution  was  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  a  Christian  one,  makes  it  but  the  more  valuable 
to  us.     Doubtless  in  this,  as  in  all  other  similar  caseSy 
many  readers  will  find  individual  points  of  disagree^ 
ment   between   themselves   and   Miss   Sieveking,  no^ 
would  the   translators   undertake   to   endorse  all  he^ 
separate   opinions.     But  there   would   seem   to  be    ^ 
peculiar  usefulness,  in  these  days,  in  this  picture  of  oa^ 
who,  through  much  conflict  and  with  little   outward 
help,  attained  to  so  firm  a  grasp  on  distinctively  ChriS' 
tian  doctrine ;  and  for  this  very  reason  could  face  the 
worst  forms  of  evil  with  so  brave  and  hopeful  a  spirit, 
and  afford  to  give  such  a  ready  and  fearless  apprecia- 
tion to  all  excellence  and  truth,  in  whatever  quarter  it 
might  be  found.     None  can  fail  to  recognise  in  her 
whole  life  the  deepest  root  of  all  Christian  organization, 
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iDd  therefore  of  all  true  Church  principle,  in  the  spirit 
thit  Met  and  loves  Christ  in  the  least  of  our  brethren, 
sad  for  His  sake  is  willing  to  be  lowest  of  all,  and 
■ffint  of  alL 

h  vill  be  seen  that  Miss  Sieveking  published  several 
vorki.  These  were  for  the  most  part  merely  transcripts 
rf  the  religious  instruction  given  to  her  pupils.  The 
ttoit  Taluable  part  of  her  writings  is  to  be  found  in 
tW  annual  reports  of  the  charitable  association  of 
«Uch  she  was  the  foundress,  and  for  many  years  the 
pRnleut.  These  contain  a  very  remarkable  amount 
''f  prartit'al  wimloin  and  judicious  surest  ions  on  the 
*ii"!»'  Mi)>j«'i*t  nf  charitable  work,  and  organizations  of 
*»tnrn  for  thi.s  purpose.  A  volume  compiled  from 
^^*iK  and  unitnrm  with  the  preM*nt  work,  in  now  just 
Hi^linl  under  tlie  title  of  *  Prineiples  of  Charitable 
^■•rk— Ia»v«%  Truth,  and  Order  —  as  w*t  forth  in  the 
^nrin;f*  "'f  Amelia  Si4*v eking.' 

It  oh^'uld  Ih*  stat<*<l  that  the  first  luilf  of  the  prcHent 

■'•rk    1i:l*«    U*<'n    translat<>d,    and    the    wliole    earefully 

^-Tl^<li,  |»y  iiiysi-lf :  the  hktter  half  haM  been  tr(inKlatc*d 

U  a  fhrud,  the  huiy  who  had  alremiy  undert4iken  the 

tfiifT  v..lume  just   mentioned.     A   very  few    piussages 

hfti«'  U-t-n  e«»n<lensed,  to  avoid  the  rejietition  <»f  which 

LL>L'l;&h  readers  are  less  patient  than  German,  and  in 
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one  instance  a  few  lines  have  been  added  from  the 
original  letter  to  complete  the  sense  of  an  extract. 

It  only  remains  for  the  translators  to  diflmips  thdi 
work  with  awe,  as  all  must  do  who  speak  of  the  dead, 
but  with  good  hope  that  Grod  will  bless  this  endeayoor 
to  animate  Christian  hearts  in  England  by  the  example 
of  one  to  whom  it  was  given  in  no  common  degree  to 
exemplify  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian  life  —  that  we 
present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  Grod,  which  is  our  reasonable  service. 


C.W. 


Clifton: 
March  1863 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  GERMAN  WORK 


Wt   DE.    WmnEX,    OF  THB   &AUHB   HAU8,  HAMBUBO. 


T^HILE  endeavouring  by  this  Preface  to  meet  the 
often-expressed  wish  of  the  honoured  friend  to 
^om  we  owe  the  following  graphic  picture  of  our  be- 
»^eri  Amelia  Sieveking,  1  would  also  avail  myself  of  this 
f'l'-nuriity  to  f\x  the  attention  of  the  wider  circle 
•h'^u\*r<  on  that  rich  and  striking  background  to  her 
''•  f''nii«*<i  by  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  her 
•-iti'.n,  without  which,  1  think,  this  uni(|ue  character 
' 'iM  ^nirpidv  have  attained  the  form  it  actually 
•^*'im#-il.  Hv  her  name  and  the  closest  ties  of  rela- 
'  Ti»lii]»,  Amelia  Sieveking  was  linked  to  a  great 
fainhMr.:  f.imilv,  and  to  a  circle  of  friends  which,  for 
'^  la>t  MV«*nty  or  <*ighty  years,  has  mirrored  in  a 
TT  <li(.tin<*t  and  remarkable  manner  nearly  all  the 
*p»r  int<ll»*<'tual  movements  whirh  have  affect^'d  our 
•rniAn  |MH.ple.  lliroughout  this  pericxl  tluTc  has 
irn,  I  imagine,  scarcely  any  tendency  of  imi)ortance 
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in  our  national  life — whether  literary,  artistic^  political, 
or  ecclesiastical — which  has  not  found  in  thefie  circlet 
of  our  native  city  its  personal  representatives  or  mow 
or  less  active  promoters.     Let  us  hope  that  ere  long 
a  hand  may   be  found,   fitted   at    once   by   original 
capacity   and   literary  and   scientific   culture  for  the 
work,  to  give  us  a  complete  historical  picture  of  the 
society  and  intellectual   life   of  Hamburg,  as  it  htf 
developed  itself  since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution.     Some  of  its  aspects  have,  no  doubt,  been 
presented  to  the  general  reader  in  a  masterly  manner 
by  the  recent  biographies  of  Frederick  Perthes  and 
Matthias  Claudius.     But  in  these,  much  that  was  best 
and   most  characteristic  could   be   but   slightly  indi- 
cated, much   remained   altogether   untouched.     It  i8» 
indeed,  still  a  question  whether  the  family  archives, 
in  which  a  great  portion  of  these  treasures  lie  con- 
cealed, would  be  adapted  for  publication  at  the  present 
time.      The  little  that   has  been  already  given  from 
them  to  the  world  extends  just  beyond  the  opening 
of  the'present  century,  and  the  work  before  us,  there- 
fore, coming  down  to  our  own  days,  furnishes  an  en- 
tirely new  addition  to  our  stores.      But  its  authoress, 
though  more  intimately  acquainted  with  these  circles 
than  most  persons,  has  adhered  firmly  to  her  resolve 
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intaining  a  wise  reserve,  and  limiting  herself  to 
bject  specially  in  view :  throughout  her  work 
IS  never  lost  sight  of  that  self-control  and  dis- 
2  which  have  become,  unfortunately,  but  too 
n  such  cases.  All  the  more,  therefore,  do  we 
t  desirable  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  less 
e  aspects  of  this  society ;  for  we  cannot  doubt 
:)e  peculiarly  rich  combination  of  its  varied  elements 
<!  a  powerful  influence  on  Amelia  Sieveking's 
k1  character  ;  since  she  had  learnt  from  the  Spirit 
ith  willingly  to  receive  and  appropriate  all  truth, 
atever  form  it  might  approach  her. 
tho  lx>ok  itnelf  assumes  that  such  information  is 
-e^^i^iry  tn  the  rea<lers  for  whom  it  is  more  imme- 
y  designed,  the  preface,  which  has  a  wider  public 
w,  may  serve  to  remind  us  that,  as  we  follow  the 
of  our  authoress,  we  shall  be  led  across  the 
jold  of  that  Hamburg  society  in  which  such  men  as 
ig  and  Claudius  formerly  met,  and  where  a  Fre- 
i  Jacobi  and  an  F!lisa  Reimarus  formed  the  friend- 
■rhich  must  liave  prece<led  their  correspondence  on 
fZSL.  And  the  name  of  this  lady,  again,  recalls 
(}i  the  author  of  the  *  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,'* 

uii  work  WM  wntt<»n  hj  Rtimanis  of  Hambui^,  but  wa«  dii^corered 
aad  e<iitrd  bj  LcMiog,  who  was  long  supposed  to  bo  its  sutlior. 
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who  indeed  had  disappeared  from  this  familj  ciicfe 
in  yet  earlier  days,  but  with  whom  Amelia  SievekiDg 
was  no  less  connected  by  relationship.  Up  to  Uie 
present  day — we  fear,  indeed,  we  may  not  long  be 
able  to  say  so — this  house,  in  its  way  truly  dam 
ground,  is  yet  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Elb^ 
just  beyond  Altona.*  There,  at  the  opening  of  thii 
century,  and  until  Hamburg  felt  the  su£fering8  of  i 
foreign  yoke,  certain  families,  linked  in  the  doseil  j 
friendship,  exercised  a  munificent  hospitality,  and 
gathered  round  them  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  representing  all  the  various  political  mov^ 
ments  and  all  the  higher  interests  of  that  remark- 
able age.  Among  them  moves  Amelia  Sieveking,  a« 
a  young  girl  just  growing  up  into  life,  interested 
in  what  she  sees,  yet  no  more  finding  her  deepest 
needs  satisfied  there  than  did  the  sage  of  Pempelfort, 
who  christened  Neumiihlen,  under  the  shadow  of 
whose  gigantic  oaks  was  assembled  perhaps  the  most 
varied  and  interesting  society  of  these  days — 'The 
paradise  of  youth  and  the  inferno  of  philosophy.'  It 
would    be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that   these  family 

*  Since  this  preface  was  written,  this  old  honse,  rich  in  so  many  asso- 
dations  with  the  choicest  intellectual  society  of  (Germany,  has  made  room 
for  the  palatial  residenca  of  an  Altona  merchant — £d. 
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tioDS,  and  the  mode  of  thought  to  which  they 
rise,  had  not  a  powerful  effect  on  Miss  Sieve- 
's after  life.  Though  the  diaries  and  correspond- 
i  from  which  this  book  is  almost  exclusively 
piled  seldom  gave  occasion  for  any  reference  to 
n,  a  witness  of  their  power  over  her  may  be  found 
the  very  strong  and  well-marked  family  feeling 
ch  was  shown  with  consistent  affection  through  her 
>le  career.  And  for  the  very  reason  that  she  her- 
,  in  her  own  mental  progress,  had  gradually  forced 
way  through  all  mere  figures,  presentiments,  and 
d«jw*  of  truth  and  love  and  freedom  to  the  primal 
«tal  fuuutain  of  the  Eternal  Truth  and  Love  and 
■t-dMm  manifej«ti*d  in  a  Person,  and  had  found  in 
i5t  the  solution  of  the  enigma  of  her  oNvn  life 
I  of  all  liff ;  for  the  ver}'  reason  that  nhe  witnessed 
imiiar  transformation  of  the  spiritual  life  in  those 
und  her ;  she  was  tlie  l)otter  able  correctly  to  appre- 
<:  the  change  that  had  come  to  pass  since  those  family 
hti«»ns  took  their  riiH*.  And  while  she  acknowleilged 
i^w  tenilency  impressed  on  all  these  minds  by  the 
J  xhvy  ha^l  now  gained  on  Christian  faith,  she  would 
erae^  i){  lili  inclined  to  deny  —  miy,  would  maintain 
I  peculiar  energy — that,  amid  all  their  previous 
deriDgis  battles,  and  storms,  they  had  been  single- 
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minded,  faithful,  and  pure-hearted  in  their  quest  after 
Truth  and  Love.   No  one  was  farther  from  an  unchristian 
judging  spirit  than  Amelia    Sieveking;   but   on  this 
account  she  was  the  more  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
especial  hand  of  Grod  in  these  peculiar  and  solemn  lead- 
ings of  His  Providence.    I  have  myself  more  than  once 
been  present  in  that  home  with  which  she  was  most 
closely  connected,  when  a  retrospect  of  the  past  history  ; 
of  the  family  has  called  out  from  its  members  a  joyful 
acknowledgment  of  the  compensating  mercy  of  our  God, 
in  repairing  the  losses  that  the  cause  of  true  faith  had 
sustained   in  former   days   by  a  previous   generation, 
through  the  revival  and  practical  exemplification  of  its 
power  now  witnessed  among  its  present  members.    The 
recent  biography  of  Frederick  Perthes  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  some  very  noble  characters  among  the 
circle  of  friends  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking.    The 
perfect  tnith   and   profound  earnestness,   the  inward 
freedom,  clearness,  and  independence,  and  above  all 
that  strictness  towards  herself,  combined  with  affection 
and   indulgence  towards  others,  through  which  Miss 
Sieveking  made  her  way  at  last  to  a  faith  that  opened 
a  new  life  to  her,  were  characteristic,  not  of  her  only, 
but  of  the  whole  society  (to  speak  only  of  those  already 
departed)  whom  we  have  now  in  view.    This  tone  of 
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enables  us  to  understand  how  a  man  like  Merle 
iign£  (then  persecuted  and  exiled  from  his  native 
)  could  find  a  home  in  this  city,  and  how  the  newly 
[fuod  Christian  life  in  the  great  Church  of  our  coun- 
lould  have  secured  its  first  anchorage  in  Hamburg, 
ftcrwards  found  in  this  city  support  of  many  kinds, 
i  centre  whence  to  extend  its  operations  to  other 
n&  The  following  work  shows  very  clearly  what 
minent  position  Amelia  Sieveking  held  in  this 
'ment  in  its  relation  to  women ;  what  it  was  that 
»j»<-e<lily  n»coj^ised  to  be  her  own  comprehensive 
iti^ulixu'  ijiisrtioii ;  with  what  cI(^'lrut*^8  and  truth  and 
.•}  ihr  fultilltsl  it;  what  a  widr  splitTc  it  t*mbrac*ed 
1^  Uifh  thf  iippiT  aHil  Invwr  chi.s.si.*rt  of  stxMt'ty  ;  uihI 
-fritt  ut-ri'  \wT  <lt*niau(lH  hotli  on  h«*rs<.*lf  and  others. 
♦  f^hv  inKm  tviLStnl  to  Iwhin^  rxclusivt'ly  t<»  htT 
■tr  citv,  and  henn*forth  \\w  whoh^  (»f  our  Protestant 
rhiiiA  may  fcA  a  ri^ht  in  h<'r.  Nay,  rven  Ix^youtl 
:iiit.s  withiiut  any  effort  on  her  part,  ?<lir  lias  ho- 
'  Ml  instrument  in  CuhVh  luuwU  tor  thr  cli'vation 
•■r  "wn  M'X,  hy  livulin*^  thrni  to  rnilxMly  th«'  life  of 
in  w«»rks  nf  love.  Tti  a  far  j^nsitrr  t'Xtmt  than 
'J  \'r  j;athtTe<l  from  thr  following  memoir,  the 
lit.  r  and  lahtmrs  of  Am«*lia  Sievtking  have 
.!j.»i  at  onrt^  the  powt?rful  inipul.sr  and  tlie  livinjr 

a 
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prototype  which  have  called  into  being  those  numero 
institutions,  through  which  a  wondrous  tide  of  wise  ai 
Christian  female  activity  pours  its  comfort  and  he 
into  the  deep  necessities  of  our  poorer  classes.  H* 
yearly  reports  will  remain  to  all  time  a  rich  treasui 
of  wisdom  for  the  Christian  deaconess;  while  mom 
ments  of  her  love  for  the  poor,  and  living  witness 
to  the  vitality  of  our  Protestant  churches,  are  to  b 
found  in  the  associations  founded  by  her  example  i 
80  many  cities  of  Northern  Germany,  in  Switzerlanc 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Kussia,  in  Sweden,  Den 
mark,  and  Holland.  Her  life  is  a  trumpet-call  to  tb« 
women  of  our  day  to  awaken  to  a  full  sense  of  tli( 
vocation  of  their  sex  at  the  present  time  and  in  the 
future,  and  to  fulfil  it  with  all  the  energy  of  faith. 
It  is  no  imaginary  ideal  of  excellence  for  which  ve 
are  speaking  here,  but  an  actual  life,  that  speaks  for 
itself  with  that  force  of  conviction  which  pierces  like 
a  purifying  fire  to  the  conscience,  and  demands  oi 
everyone  who  hears  its  voice  an  answer,  not  in  words 
but  in  deeds. 

Though  I  feel  that  I  must  abstain  from  much  tha^ 
a  preface  might  be  justified  in  bringing  forward  t< 
illustrate  the  present  work,  there  are  two  points  whic 
I  cannot  leave  quite  untouched. 
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'  first  is  this :  It  cannot  escape  any  attentive  reader 
s  book  what  a  wealth  of  Christian  family  life,  of 
e,  upright,  unostentatious,  domestic  feeling  has  been 
rved  in  our  old  Hanse  town  to  this  day.     Such  an 
pie  as  that  of  our  Amelia  Sieveking  shows  how 
;ly  and  unmarked  the  Christian  life  of  a  large  city 
spring  into  fresh  growth  from  this  foundation,  the 
basis  ordained  for  it  by  God ;  nor  does  it  need  any 
M  proof  to  make  us  believe  that  the  same  seed  has 
i.-hed  and  borne  fruit  on  this  good  soil,  in  circles 
'ii<l  ijt>t  full  within  the  sphere  of  her  labours.     Our 
•  :ti»  ^  M-rni  ptvuliarly  fitted  to  nurture  this  family 
*\i\'\i  is  our  hij^lirst  social   bk'ssinj^,  sinci*  they  do 
j^.v^,  vN  tliosr   endless  class  ilistinctions  and  social 
iti  .li^  of  rank  Nshich  arc  to  be  found   in  tin*  cities 
kFj*  r   "^tat^s,  ami  whose  influence  is  far  more  often 
rv  than  beneficial  ;  and  so  far  (and   God  grant  it 
!•  ui:   \h'  the  ciise )  do  n(»t  suffer  from   that  violent 
V   .-|»irit,  either  in  politics  or  reli;^non,  wliich   is  so 
■'•  .i:^-«.l\f  all  ties,  and  destroy  all  charity  and  truth- 
--.     it  v^;i>  the  conscionsness  of  this  privilege  which 
i  '.*  i    Ml.'**'  Sieveking  to  rej<»ice  in  being  the  inha- 
.♦  .  :   a  fr»«-  city.      Such  expressiiais  from  her  wert» 
::,'     ijtt*  ranc«*  of  politieal  preferences  or  of  a  local 
..  tiMo.    I»ut    the    thankful    recognition    of    a    great 
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social  and  Christian  blessing  which  rendered  her  native 
place  the  proper  home  and  nursery  of  her  great  wort 

The  second  may  be  comprised  in  this  question :  "Where 
in  our  Protestant  Church  is  the  mouth,  where  the  hand 
that  should  bid  such  efforts  welcome  in  the  name  of  our 
common  Mother ;  that  should  assign  them  their  proper 
place  in  the  organic  life  of  the  congregation ;  that  should 
afford  them  guidance  and  protection,  with  the  possibility 
of  fruitful  co-operation  in  the  Church's  labours  for  th« 
kingdom  of  God  ?     But  the  Eomish  Church  would  haw 
been  equally,  nay,  far  more,  incapable  of  offering  to  aa 
Amelia  Sieveking  what  we  now  have  in  view ;  for  that 
Church  is  without  the  congregation^  which  is  the  pe- 
culiar and  precious  jewel  entrusted  to  our  Evangelical 
branch.     A  Protestant  order  of  sisters  or  deaconesso,  ; 
however   valuable    these    new    creations    may    be  in 
themselves,  would  not  have  adequately  supplied  what 
was  needed ;  and  we  cannot  regard  it  as  anything  less 
than  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence  which  withheld  our 
departed  friend  from  embodying  in  a  practical  shape 
the  ideal  of  which  she  often  speaks  with  such  kindling 
enthusiasm.     But  something  was  granted  her  that  far 
transcended  all  her  own  schemes ;  it  was  given  to  her,  in 
fuller  measure  than  to  any  woman  since  the  beginning 
of  our  Church,  to  furnish  the  practical  proof  of  what 
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(i  amount  and  variety  of  female  energy  is  at  the 
cxniiiand  of  the  ChriBtian  congregation,  whenever  the 
rhorch  shall  display  the  courage,  or  rather  the  faith, 
■o  longer  to  reast  her  Lord,  but  to  suffer  the  con- 
pegation  to  attain  an  organic  life  and  become  in  truth 
Ae  body  of  Christ. 

And  now  let  our  Hamburg  Tabitha  go  forth  among 
•or  women  with  this  testimony  of  her  love  and  her  life. 
Tbe  more  the  numl)er  has  increased  among  them  of 
4(Me  who  rtjitice  in  such  love  as  hers,  the  more  does 
the  flame  Spirit  who  guided  her  seek  for  others  who,  like 
ber,  will  show  by  their  dee<ls  that  this  love  is  the  great 
rnith  au«l  n*alitv  of  life.  Muv  this  l)0(»k,  as  the  hi^t 
iitf*-niiio*  to  US  of  a  dinciplr  who  has  alrea<ly  passtMl 
rkffiiuh  ileath  into  life,  awaken  among  us  many  buch 
»^tIl#■'•^♦r^  t<«  till*  powcr  of  a  living  faith  I 

Ra'  hi  IIai  » . 
.vjr^-i.vr  \Ho9. 
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I:,   'h'  churrhjani  of  Hamrn,   thht  Hamburg,    in  which  Mins 
>i«Tekixig'»  n  mains  were  d«'po«iteil. 


THE  LIFE 

OF 

MELIA    WILHELMINA  SIEVEKING. 


FIRST    PABT. 

CHILI>HOOD    AND    EARLY    YOUTH, 

(1794—1817.) 


My  fAin^it  child,  I  have  no  8on^  to  ^vc  you, 

N"  Urk  CiiuM  pipt*  to  fkie^  so  dull  aud  frrcy; 
\*'U  ^T%'  wv  part,  oDt*  lej!«on  I  can  leave  you 
For  even'  da  v. 

Vm-  i^wn\,  iiw«<**t  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 
U-  H'^Uf*  thin^,  not  drfani  them,  all  day  lon^, 
VimI  <«i  make  I^ife,  Death,  and  that  va^t  For-ever 
<  hie  grand  sweet  aong. 

KiyoBLET. 


B 


CHAPTER  I. 


1:94-1809. 


BIKTII — CHILD  HOOP. 


VLTllorOII   many  isolated  details  concerning  the 
liff    and    character   of    Amelia    Sieveking   have 
-''•Tn»-   known  to  tlie  jMihlic  throii^di  the  medium  of 

•  r    .^*n   v^ritiirpT"*  and   tliose  of  others,   yet   sueh    par- 
\\.ir^  Jiavf  hitherto  remained   mere  fragments,  with- 

■  i*    r..:in.Mti«»n    or   unit  v.      Hut    now  that    she    herself 
>  ^  ■!.•   to  h«*r  n-'it,  it  wmuM  seem  that  the  time  is  come 

*  •■.I!»-«t  and  >u|»i)hnient  these  seattere<l  notices,  and 

•'   :  r*'**  lit,  •*!»  far  us  may  he  possihie,  a  complete  j)icture 

•r    %   Miman  uho^r   name   lias  heeome  a   familiar  and 

•••r>Ki-«l  Word,  n«»t  <»nly  throuj^diout  lnr  own  land,  hut 

lu  f'thi'T  rrot«->tant   countries;  of  on«*  whose  chanicter 

Li-  •xrrteii  >*i  >tirrinj;  and  awakenin;;  an  influence  on 

'};«•  ««*ijj«ii  of  our  dav,  an«i  ha?*  heen  (h'stine<I  hv  (iod's 

jr.iet-  Tm  call   into  life  an   idea,   the   full   hearing  and 

'^■li^njufuci's  <»f  \*hich  are  n«»t  even  yet  to  he  <liscerned. 

A  -kt-tch  of  her  life  wouhl  appear  peculiarly  adapte<l  to 
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exert  this  strengthening  and  ennobling  influence  c 
other  minds,  especially  on  those  of  young  women ;  an 
perhaps  may  kindle  in  some  well-prepared  hearts 
spark  of  that  fire  which  will  not  die  out  like  th 
crackling  flame  of  mere  earthly  enthusiasm  or  youthft 
romance.  For  Amelia  Sieveking  was  what  she  was 
and  her  works  were  crowned  by  that  blessing  withou 
which  no  human  efibrt  prospers,  not  so  much  in  con 
sequence  of  any  extraordinary  natural  gifts  or  powers 
as  by  virtue  of  that  consecration  of  heart,  that  single 
ness  of  purpose  and  harmony  of  operation  which  i 
imparted  to  all  natural  gifts  by  the  entire  and  tinre 
served  sun-ender  of  the  soul  to  the  service  of  God 
Simple  and  unassuming  as  her  nature  itself,  must  be  th* 
story  of  her  very  simple  life ;  and  just  as  a  remarkabl 
sincerity  and  love  of  truth,  with  an  early  develope 
and  earnest  desire  to  work  and  to  be  useful,  are  strikin 
traits  in  her  own  character,  so  a  certain  sobriety  an 
the  most  conscientious  truthfulness  ought  no  less  t 
guide  the  pen  which  undertakes  this  sketch  of  h( 
career.  Thus  the  following  narrative,  it  will  be  ol 
served,  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  letters  and  pape 
of  its  subject.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word  bi 
in  power,  and  it  is  precisely  this  power  of  God,  as 
renders  its  instruments  serviceable  and  mighty  f 
good,  that  is  most  evidently  and  strikingly  manifest  i 
the  life  of  Amelia  Sieveking. 
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Amelia  Wilhelmina  Sietekinq  waa  born  at  Hamburg 

m  the  25tb  of  July  1794.     Her  family  was  of  West- 

philiin  origixi,  and  she  was  fond  of  mentioning  that  one 

ml  ber  ancestors  was  a  schoolmaster,  so  that  the  love  of 

fcibiim  might  be  said  to  run  in  the  blood.   Her  father, 

Senrj  Christian  Sieveking,  was  a  merchant,  subsequently 

alft>  a  senator  of  the  city,  and  seems  to  have  possessed 

IMve  literary  cultivation  than  was  usual  with  his  class 

li  thot^  da  vs.     He  ha<l  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was 

S  Sjndic,  and  the  other  a  very  intelligent  and  well- 

kiown  merchant,  the  father  of  the  late  much-respected 

Svndic,  and  of  the  pres<*nt  senator  of  the  same  name  in 

IlAmb(ir<;.    The  beautiful  cuuntry-seat  of  this  gentleman 

It  NVtmiuhlen,  <»n  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  was  celebrated 

f'jf  it?i  h^-^pitality,  and  durini;  the  troublous  times  at  the 

d'Mi-  <»f   thf   l.'L'it  century  he  collected    around  him  a 

auuit-nia-i  ein-lr  both  of  (rerinans  and  foreigners.      Her 

prwi'ifatbfT  w:i>  a   cloth-inerehant,  and   his  wife  must 

Litr  \t-x'U  :%  LTt-at  invalid,  lus  her  grandchild  couhl  not 

rnii»TiiWr  ever  t«»  have  M'vn  her  move  from  her  chair. 

H»-r   rii;tt'ni.il   errand  father's   name  w.ts  Volkinann  ;   he 

«*?►  al'-^  a  man  of  cultivation  and  highly  respected,  and 

I!  i»:k»  fr »in  his   dauLrhter   that    her  niece  ri-ciived  the 

ttAXii»*  of  Miilv  or  Amelia. 

<H  Ut'T  mother,  Caroline  L«»uis'i  Sieveking,  whom  she 
i'*!  U*ffr»'  hhe  had  coinphtexl  her  tilth  year,  Amelia 
:»"U;:4«-^I  n  »  di.-tinet  reeollection.  She  is  said  to  have 
i«r»-a  a  hi^rblv  etlucated  woman,  of  au  extremely  mild 
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and  gentle  disposition;  she  died  of  consumptioD,  after 
giving  her  husband  four  sons  (one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy)  and  a  daughter.  Amelia  was  the  youngest 
child  but  one,  and  not  the  most  winning ;  she  cried  a 
great  deal,  and  her  mother  once  told  a  friend  that  she 
could  not  help  loving  her  gentle  little  Gustavus,  the 
youngest  child,  better  than  Amelia.  Her  friend 
excused  this  fretfulness  on  the  score  of  ill-health,  and 
in  fact  a  disease  soon  afterwards  showed  itself  in  the 
bones  of  the  hand,  of  which  the  traces  never  entirely 
disappeared.  After  medical  advice  had  been  tried  in 
vain,  a  bricklayer's  wife  undertook  to  cure  the  com- 
plaint, and  succeeded,  but  Amelia  could  never  recollect 
what  means  she  used. 

During  the  illness  of  Madame  Sieveking,  Miss  Hosch, 
a  niece  of  her  husband's,  entered  the  family,  and,  after 
their  mother's  death   in   1799,  carried  on  the  house- 
keeping and  took  charge  of  the  children.     Miss  Hosch, 
who  was  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  doubt- 
less excellent   intentions,  and  devoted   herself  to  her 
difficult  task  with  zeal  and  conscientiousness ;  but  she 
possessed  neither  sufficient  cultivation   nor  judgment 
to  educate  the  orphan  children  well,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  words,  least  of  all  the  little  girl ;  and  the  absence  of 
a   mother's   care   and   tenderness   was   deeply  felt  by 
Amelia   throughout  her  childhood,  though  she  might 
scarcely  herself  be  aware  what  it  was  that  she  missed. 
In  after  life  she  often  used  to  say  that,  imlike  manj 
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people,  she  could  never  look  back  to  her  own  child- 

llMd  Ml  to  a  sort  of  vanished  paradise,  and  thus  had 

merer  been  able  properly  to  enter  into  the  laments  of 

Uml  poeti;  over  the  lost  golden  age.     But  God  had  His 

own  method  of  educating  this  soul ;  and  no  doubt  this 

lemark  uf  hers  may  be  explained  in  great  measure  by 

the  fiict,  that  her  natural  disposition  inclined  her  little 

lo  Tigue  dreams  or  the  idle  play  of  the  fancy,  and  led 

kr  nuber  to  find  her  chief  enjoyment,  as  she  grew 

dder,  in  clear  connected  thought  and  active  usefulness. 

Tkt»  she  early  showed  what  we  call  a  very  practical 

turn  of  mind ;  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  this 

teiKlency  of  her  character  wjis  not  greiitly  developed  and 

•trfQ^^tht-ni-*!  by  the  very  circumstance,  that  her  early 

vtir*  ^t'Tr  wanting  in  thosf  j)l<*a.'>urt\s  and  charms  which 

UtinJIy  grace  the  life  of  chiliiho<Ml  in  large  and  happy 

famih**^. 

lu  the   year  1H(K)  her  fatlier  became  a  Kenator,  an 

rvrnt   which    made    a   grt*at    impression    on  her  eliler 

W'tihi'T,  Kiiward,  but  to  which  Amelia  was  very  indif- 

frr.-nt.     Her  chief  ami   favourite  companion   waH    her 

}.Mmger  brother  (lustavus,  wlio  was  the  n<»arest  in  age 

to  her<«*If,  ami  was  a  very  giftetl  and  amiable  boy,  whose 

rrrum"**    of   temper  and    steadiness  of   purpose  often 

pr'*Ti*»i  a  wholesome  check  to  the  eager  restlessness  of 

her  own   mUure.     Many  little  traits  of  their  common 

chijdhoijd  n-mained  in  her  memory — how  they  used  at 

night  to  Coyer  up  their  heads  with  the  sheet,  and  tell 
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each  other  fiinr  stories  about  cnrstal  palaces,  Ac 
These  two  Toon^est  childi>ai  ahrays  sided  with  eadi 
other  against  the  elder  coiesy  whenev^*  they  deemed 
their  rights  in^inged  bj  them ;  still  the  eldest  brother, 
Edward,  a  quick-tempered,  ambitious,  but  really  good- 
hearted  boy,  seems  also  to  have  exercised  great  influenee 
over  the  developement  of  his  sister  s  mind  and  character. 
At  their  country  house  outside  the  gates  of  the  dty, 
where  the  children  were  often  left  to  themselves  for 
days  together,  they  carried  on  what  they  found  most 
interesting  games,  in  which  they  pretended  to  be 
Robinson  Crusoes  and  worked  in  the  garden,  or  poor 
children  who  bad  to  earn  money  for  their  parents. 

But  while  this  play  went  on,  the  time  came  for  the 
little  Amelia  when  lessons  must  be^rin :  and  she  seems 
to   have  had  a  succession   of  very  dry  instructors  in 
writing  and  arithmetic,  French,  drawing,  and  music 
For  tlie  latter  art  she  was  wholly  destitute  of  talent,  and 
although  the  love  of  learning  awoke  early  in  the  child, 
undcjr  those  circumstances  there  was  no  proper  external 
Mtinuilus  to  quicken  it.     WTien  she  was  old  enough  to 
cntc'r  on   a   more   regular  course  of  instruction,  Mr. 
Hioveking  gave  his  daughter  her  choice  between  two 
rationalistic  theologians,  who  were  both  personally  un- 
known to  him,  but  had  been  recommended  to  bim  as 
t  ut^irM.     An  Mh(5  really  had  no  means  of  making  a  choice 
lictwcion  them,  she  had  recourse  to  drawing  lots,  and 
the  gentleman  on  whom  the  lot  fell  gave  her  lessons 
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nceforward  in  Oerman  grammar  and  literature^  his- 
ry,  geography,  and  religion.  His  method  of  teaching, 
weTer,  was  at  once  so  stiff  and  so  indifferent,  that 
8  »oon  forfeited  the  affection  and  respect  which  the 
itelligent  child  had  at  first  been  ready  to  offer  him, 
mI  she  took  a  strong  dislike  to  him.  At  his  lessons 
a  religion  the  Bible  never  appeared  on  the  table, 
Qt  was  replaced  by  a  meagre  compendium  of  doctrine, 
I  which  single  passages,  taken  apiirt  from  their  con- 
ert,  were  made  to  serve  the  rationalistic  views  of  the 
ompiler.  Hisior)'  was  taught  according  to  Becker,  and 
n?,  therefore,  also  regarded  exclusively  from  the 
itionalLtio  point  of  view ;  while  the  lessons  in  geo- 
fraphy  wi-re  confined  to  Euroyx*,  and  of  that  presented 
•nlv  thf  liiin-st  outlines.  This  miserable  course  of  in- 
tnMi«>«  h:ui.  however,  one  good  effect  upon  Amelia's 
uiijil, — th»'  consciousness  that  she  could  easily  do  better 
iWV'jf  earlv  In-canie  an  incentive  to  her  to  teach  others, 
tii\  to  tike  all  p(»ssible  pains  to  accjuire  a  more  lively 
tdawakeuin^  luetlnKl  of  irnpartin;^  information.  Often 
'<i  i»he  lou^  to  \h*  alltjwed  to  go  to  schocd,  like  her 
l<j»'r  bnitbtTH;  but  she  never  expressed  her  wishes  to 
"T  father,  for  though  amiiitious,  there  was  also  a  fund 
^  lofihfulness  in  her  character.  Meanwhile  her  home 
[ucati«»n  jjave  her  a  certain  independence  and  origin- 
sty  4»f  niind,  while  it  also  preserved  her  from  the 
If-c»»nc4'it  which  is  so  great  a  danger  to  anibilit»ns 
ildrtoi   when   thev  8uoc«*<m1   in  obtainin*'  distinction. 
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Her   reading   at  this  time  was  very   various,    includ- 
ing among   other  things   Campe's   *  Travels,'   Weisse's 
'  Children's  Friend,'  Kotzebue's  plays,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  Becker's  ^  Universal  History,'  which  at  a  later 
period  proved  a  great  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
that  religious  life  which  a^  yet  lay  dormaat  within  her. 
In  the  evenings  her  eldest  brother  read  aloud  the  11^ 
and  Odyssey,  and  the  children  also  practised  compo- 
sition.     Amelia  wrote   romantic  dramas   and    robber 
tales,  composed  the  preface  to  a  book  of  dreams  which 
they  projected,  and  in  her  eleventh  year  she  and  her 
brothers   founded   a  literaiy  academy,  in  which  each 
member  of  the  family  was  to  write  on  a  given  theme, 
and  every  fortnight  the  essays  were  to  be  read  aloud 
and  the  palm  adjudged  to  the  most  meritorious,    Ou 
one  occasion  Amelia  chose  Diogenes  as  the  subject  of  a 
panegyric,  for  even  at  that  early  age  she  could  admire 
a  philosopher  of  so  few  wants  and  so  much  independence; 
another   time   she  discussed  the   advantages   and  dis- 
advantages of  an  amateur  theatre,  and  wrote  a  Praise 
of  War  which,  child  as  she  was,  displays  very  clearly 
her   acute  understanding.      Their  youthful   governess 
never  interfered  with  any  of  these  piu^uits — indeed  she 
herself  enjoyed  hearing  their  papers  read  aloud,  and 
encouraged    them    more    than    a    more    experienced 
teacher  probably  would  have  done.   Besides  her  regulai 
course  of  study,  Amelia  acquired  various  small  accom 
plishments,  such  as  making  wax-flowers  and  fruit,  && 
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ougb  under  Miss  Hosch's  superintendence  any 
atic  mental  traiuing  was  out  of  the  question^  the 
n  were  always  taught  the  most  strict  regard  to 
and  the  duty  of  kindness  and  consideration  in 
onduct  towards  others,  especially  servants.  Still 
inevitable  that  a  mother's  tender  care  and  helping 
hould  be  wanting  in  her  life,  and  the  little  girl 
often  to  have  had  a  yearning  for  it,  though,  as 
re  said,  never  clearly  conscious  herself  what  it 
lat  she  craved.  At  times  ehe  would  shed  tears 
1  apparent  cause,  and  once  when  asked  by  Miss 
why  nht?  wept,  replied,  '  I  am  so  unhappy,  be- 
umIkmIv  cuUh  nie  ilear  Milly,  and  nobody  cares 

• 

•  r  t«*ntli  year  tlie  child  was  suddenly  attackeil 
it-rvon-  affection,  to  whicli,  in  after  life,  some 
'  n-r..lIr<'tions  attached  theinselve.s,  stron<;ly  cha- 
otic «»i  hrf  nature.  Durinjj:  one  of  the  convul- 
ta<k-,  in  which  it  was  often  necessarv  fur  two 
-  t.»  li'.Kl   her,  she  lieard   her  father's  voice  sav- 

•  I:  \mu  make  this  j)n'tence  a^^'ain  I  will  ^\ve  you 

•  f   poi-on  : '    and    Iht  fright    at   these   words  — 

♦  .f  t.fur^e,  roiild  n<»t  have  been  really  sj)oken 
w;iv  >«h«*  inia'Mn«*<l  -  -  sucldcnlv  put  an  end  to  the 
illij— ^.  Certain  it  was  that  she  retained  a  sense 
t    in  roniHction  with  this  morbid  condition — a 

.»f  i??*  bein;'  in  some  sense  vt)luntarv,  or,  at 
•f    Lavini^    yielded    to    it,    which  |>erplexed  ami 
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oppressed  her  for  years;  the  more  so  as  she  did  n( 
dare  to  mention  the  subject  to  any  one,  for  fear  of  tb 
contempt  she  would  draw  on  herself  if  others  becam 
aware  that  her  whole  illness  had  been  merely  aasumec 
Not  till  she  was  thirty  did  she  speak  of  it  to  her  eldes 
brother,  who  at  once  tranquillised  her  by  saying  8h< 
had  had  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Still  this  feeling  remainec 
strongly  impressed  on  her  memory,  and  appeared  to  bei 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  a  demoniacal  element  ii 
such  complaints. 

In  the  year  1805,  her  second  brother,  Peter,  wai 
attacked  by  a  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  which  obliged 
him  to  pass  most  of  his  time  on  a  couch.  During  bii 
illness  he  employed  himself  in  many  little  handiworks 
and  was  extremely  gentle  and  patient ;  but  at  the  em 
of  two  years  he  fell  into  a  consumption  and  died 
Amelia  felt  no  particular  compassion  for  his  sufferiDgs 
but  rather  annoyance,  because  they  interfered  in  man 
ways  with  her  pleasures.  During  the  summer  she  an 
her  youngest  brother  occasionally  used  to  spend  th 
day  at  their  uncle  Sieveking's  beautiful  country  sea 
Neumiihlen,  where  a  large  assemblage  of  visitors  ke| 
the  house  in  a  whirl  of  gaiety,  while  troops  of  childre 
jnight  generally  be  found  there,  engaged  in  all  mann< 
of  games  and  sportive  tricks.  But  little  Gustavus  ai 
Milly,  who  did  not,  after  all,  visit  Neumiihlen  ve: 
frequently,  never  felt  at  home  among  the  oth 
children,  and  often  stole  away  from  the  rest  togeth( 
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tometimes  e^en  in  tears ;  indeed  they  much  preferred 
pUvinir  with  each  other  at  home  by  themselves.     Their 
f^her  also  saw  a  good  deal  of  company  at  his  own 
koute.     One  of  his  most  frequent  guests  was  a  brother 
of  Us  wife,  named  Peter  Volkmann,  who  had  sunk  into 
citrcme  poverty,  and  had  left  his  wife  and  children 
WiiDd  him  in  America.  He  was  a  very  good  story-teller; 
;    bol  kit  tales  were  frecjuently  so  horrible  that  Amelia  at- 
tributed her  fear  of  ghosts  and  other  spectral  phantoms 
to  the  terrors  they  used  to  inspire  in  her.     The  desire 
i(  helping   others,   which    was   her   most    prominent 
f    chtracteristic  in  after  life,  was  first  excited  by  hearing 
^  the  privations  endure<l  by  her  uncle's  family,  and 
«he  «<t  hrrs«*lf  to  make  various  articles  of  clothing  to 
*^i\  \n  thfiii.     Thrrt*  WHS  also  a  j)uor  carpenter's  wife 
^•rwhom  f*lie  (lid  a  j^eat  deal;  but  she  was  discouraged 
^•T  hU'liDU  b*»w   little  gratitude  she  received,  and  that 
'k'Mi^jh   th«*   distress   w.is  not    5o   extreme   as  she    had 
Wird,  vet  sht'  wjw  not   the  less  unable  to  conjure  it 
»wiT  bv  one  niai^ic  stroke. 

WmAit  this  time  a  little  girl  was  taken  into  the  house 

**A  pla\ fellow  to  Amelia;  but  the  experiuu*nt  was  not 

iicr«r»d»ful,  for   she   f»und    her  brothers   much  cleverer 

ut*\  ni«»r«*  entertaining  than  her  little  companion,  who 

mx*  ihrrrfore,  lM'f«»re  long,  s«'nt  away  to  mak(?  place  for 

AD  4hrr.     This  wc«»nd  playfellow  submitt<*<l  entirely  tt) 

Anifrlia,  wh«)   like<l   her  niueli  U'tter  than  the  former 

*.D*-.      Amelia  was  extremely  fond  of  animals,  especially 
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of  dogs,  and  her  first  rerses  were  on  the  death  of  a 
horse.  Her  second  poem  was  on  the  theatre,  for  whidi, 
however,  she  had  no  particular  lore ;  the  opera^  indeed, 
was  positively  distasteful  to  her,  from  its  wearisome 
repetitions,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  feeling  for 
music  in  herself. 

At  a  later  period  she  gives  a  melancholy  description 
of  her  mental  condition  at  this  time.  The  stady  of 
Becker's  *  Universal  History '  and  of  Tiedge's  *  Urania' 
had  filled  her  mind  with  doubts  and  unbelief;  the 
latter  work  had  even  awakened  doubts  of  the  existence 
of  a  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  the 
arguments  of  its  latter  portion  were  powerless  to 
remove.  At  the  same  time,  her  dislike  of  her  tutor 
almost  amounted  to  hatred ;  she  was  seeking  for  truth, 
and  within  and  without  she  found  only  discord. 

In  the  summer  of  1808,  her  father  took  a  house  and 
garden  on  the  Alster,  where  the  children  were  allowed 
to  keep  a  boat  and  manage  it  for  themselves,  and 
Amelia,  in  company  with  her  brothers  and  some  neigh- 
bours' children,  played  many  wild  freaks  in  the  eflfort  to 
(1  rown  a  certain  deep-seated  disquietude  within.  But  that 
h(»r  conscience  early  asserted  its  prerogative,  is  shown 
by  the  following  passage  in  a  book  that  she  published 
in  1855,  under  the  name  of  *  Conversations  on  Certain 
PiVHHagoii  of  Scripture,'  in  which  she  says  (p.  84)  — 
*Wlu»n  I  was  still  but  a  child,  and  had  not  as  yet 
learnt  to  know   Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  my 
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Redeemer  and  the  only  source  of  happiness,  there 
nererthelefls  awakened  in  my  soul  a  strong  desire  to 
become  good  and  virtuous.  I  kept  a  moral  diary;  I 
impoeed  on  myself  small  punishments  of  my  own  in- 
Tention,  such  as  walking  with  pebbles  in  my  shoes,  as 
penances  for  my  faults ;  I  wished  also  to  perform  good 
works,  and  secretly  gave  away  some  of  my  pocket- 
money  to  the  poor.  But  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  remembrance  of  former  punishments  very  seldom 
had  any  power  to  arm  me  against  temptation  when  it 
next  approached,  and  that  the  good  works  I  did  in 
recret  affunhMl  me  very  much  less  pleasure  than  those 
ftir  which  I  H'Ccivt'd  the  praise  of  men.' 
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CHAPTER  IL 

1809-1813. 

DEATH   OF   HER   FATHER SEPARATION   OF   THE  CHILDREN 

MADEMOISELLE   DIMPFEL-^  AMELIA's   CONFIRMATION 

MADAME  BRtJNNEMANN AMELIA   BEGINS   HER   CAREER   AS 

A   TEACHER. 

WE  now  arrive  at  a  turning-point  in  Amelia's  life, 
caused  by  the  death  of  her  father.  The  loss  of 
his  wife  had  almost  crushed  him,  and  when  this  was 
followed  by  the  loss  of  fortune,  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  melancholy  political  state  of  Hamburg  at  that 
period,  his  health  gradually  gave  way.  He  had  been 
slowly  failing  for  some  years,  but  it  took  his  children 
by  surprise  when,  as  they  were  all  assembled  together 
on  New  Year's  Day  in  1809,  he  prayed  aloud  witii 
them  in  the  evening.  The  unusual  occurrence,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  further  impres- 
sion on  his  daughter's  feelings,  but  no  doubt  he  already 
had  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  end,  which  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  As  he  left  no 
property,  a  family  council  was  held  to  decide  what  was" 


ad 
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'  done  with  the  children.  The  arrangements  made 
Ivf^l  their  immediate  separation.  The  eldest  son 
put  into  a  situation  in  a  counting-house,  and  was 
ired  into  the  family  of  one  of  their  aunts.  Gus- 
3  wa^  placed  with  the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  an 
llent  person,  who  kept  a  boarding-house  for  boys, 
'lia  and  Miss  H<'>sch  were  put  to  board  with  a 
If.  Dimpfel,  an  elderly  bidy,  the  sister-in-law  of 
p<«t4K*k«  a  very  pious  but  not  a  well-educated  person. 

iuKtruction  which  she  impartial  to  her  new  pupil 
renr  defective,  but  Amelia  was  at  all  events  delivered 
i  Iht  tletested  tutor,  Mr.  H.  The  only  thing  Mdlle. 
ipfil  tauirht  w«*ll  wa.s  Scripture  JliHtorj',  of  wliich 
•lia  a-  Vft  knew  little  or  nothing,  and  wliich  she  had 
art  Mf  narniting  in  a  very  attractive  manner,  as  she 
K  ]t*-T  Hiblr  frt»ni  end  to  end.  Amelia,  liowevtT, 
•r  vriitupMl  to  n)(*ntion  her  reli^^ious  doubts  to  her 

jn»tru«*tn-sj»,  fearing  tluit  they  might  be  utterly 
A  aiiil  hh«K*king  to  her,  and  ferling  sure  that  at  any 

fch»«  Would  n«'t  propffly  understjind  them.  The 
ily  aL44»  includtii  a  litth*  nirot*  of  Mdlle.  Dimpfer^^, 
lit  t^n  yean*  old,  who  hmi  Ikmmi  tn*atetl  by  lu»r  aunt 
I  Ml  much  weak  imlulgence  that  she  was  a  thoroughly 
4^hty  Hpiiilt  child ;  an4l  here  Amt*lia*K  [NH,Miliar  talent 
tbr  iuiiiiagt*m(*nt  of  children  first  showed  itself,  for 
iijrh  htrrm-lf  only  fift4*«*n  at  this  time,  she  sotm  ac- 
rv^l  c».»mpl«*t«?  authi»rity  over  thr  child,  who  became 
ttr  perft*i*tly  respectful  an<l  olxniient.     On  the  whole, 

c 
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Amelia  found  herself  very  happy  in  her  new  home, 
was  only  sometimes  disturbed  by  the  discontent  of 
sister-like  cousin,  Miss  Hosch,  who,  having  been 
customed  to  perfect  independence,  could  not  recoi 
herself  to  the  habits  of  submission  necessary  in 
new  position,  and  used  to  pour  out  her  grievances 
Amelia. 

A  far  heavier  sorrow  was  the   separation   from 
brothers.     Gustavus  often  came  to  see  her,  but  Ed 
was  soon  placed  in  a  merchant's  office  in  London, 
carried  on  as  frequent  a  correspondence  as  was  poasi 
at  that  period,  when  the  continent  was  closed  to 
land,  and  Amelia  kept  her  brother  informed  of  all 
was   going    on,  both   in  his  native  city  and  in 
own  circle.     These  letters  show  the  warmest  affectioiJ 
towards   him,  and   also   the  deep,   but   as  yet   unde*^ 
fined  longing  that  was  making  itself  felt  in  her  a 
heart   for   some   fuller   and   more   improving   ex 
of  her  powers  and  a  more  serious  and  worthier  purpoM 
in  life  than  she  then  knew.     More  freedom  than  f(«^ 
merly  she  certainly  had,  but,  from  the  extreme  stiffiietf 
that  then  prevailed  among  them,  she  found  little  aatii- 
faction  in  the  intercourse  with  her  relatives  which  gn* 
titude  imposed  on  her.     We  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  constraint  and  formality  of  the  manners  in  certaiii 
families  at  that  period,  from  the  fact  that,  in  manf 
houses,  the  children  were  not  permitted  to  visit  their 
father  without  previously  announcing  their  intention  bf 
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4e,  which  must  be  written  in  French.  Very  dif- 
it  was  the  more  intellectual  circle  gathered  round 
Aont  Sieveking  in  Neumiihlen,  which  Amelia  now 

learnt  to  appreciate.  There  she  passed  many 
fy  boare  in  the  society  of  her  aunt,  for  whom  she 

a  ancere  esteem  and  affection,  but  she  was  never 
•  ti»  ac-rjuire  any  great  taste  for  the  acquaintance  of 
d  Mdlle.  Dimpfel. 

kU  paid  instruction  had  now  to  cease,  and  the  lessons 
vbicli  Amelia  most  regretted  the  loss  were  those  in 
Bcfa,  English,  and  drawing.  She  read,  however,  a 
d  d«J  by  herself,  but  much  of  her  time  was  spent 
tnbroi«b-nng  for  money — «in  employment  which  her 
j-Tt—  riiriJ'iilereil  suitahlf  to  her  position.  Hct  trials 
L:-  Xiui*'  wt-re  nnt  a^gravatt*d  by  any  false  j)ri(le ;  slie 

D'T  f»-fl  that  tluTf  wa,s  any  dr;^riulatioii  in  frtching 
k  fr»in   tli#*  sh4»pH  and  takin«^  it   back  when  done; 

•h#-  di«i  timi  thr  expenditure  of  time?  to  so  little  pur- 
r-mJne»''t  int4»lerahlf,  an<i  nhe  pours  out  her  heart  on 

^♦ibjt'it  to  her  brother  Kdward  in  a  letter,  which  is 
fcl  /-har:Mt4*ristic  of  her  whoh'  toiu*  of  thou;«:ht.  *  It  is 
i^thiir^  fri;^htful/  she  wiys,  *  to  have  toih-d  as  hard  as 
\u  f«»r  a  whole  <lav,  and  to  know  at  the  end  tliat  the 
T  thin;:  I  have  accomplished  is  that  some  one  will 
m-^  an  e!iibroi<lere<i  pillow-ciise  who  would  sleep  just 
wrW  u|»<«n  a  plain  one.  All  I  want  is  to  sp<>nd  my 
•n;rth  u|x»n  things  that  have  some  worth  and  use  in 
m.^     *Still  vanity  and  ambition  sometimes  put  in  their 

c  S 
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claims :  the  musical  skill  of  other  girls  inspired  her  with 
acute  regret  that  she  had  never  learnt  to  play^  and  thus 
found  herself  placed  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  othen. 
Her  younger  brother  once  caught  her  shedding  tears  ofer 
this  deficiency,  and  being  very  musical  himself,  proposed 
to  teach  her  the  piano.     She  joyfully  accepted  the  offer, 
but  was  so  completely  destitute  of  talent,  that  in  spfle 
of  great  pains  on  both  sides  the  attempt   had  little  J 
success.      In   after   years  she  lamented   that  she  had 
wasted  on  the  piano  so  large  a  portion  of  the  time  spent 
with  her  beloved  brother,  from  whom  she  might  haw 
learned  many  things  that  would  have  been  more  valu- 
able  to   her.     Though   her  reading  at  this  time  was 
extensive,  it  was  less  select  than  formerly,  when  her 
brother  Edward  chose  her  books,  and  would  not  allow 
her  to  read  novels.     She  now  devoured  all  works  of 
fiction  with  avidity,  spending  whole  Sundays  over  them, 
until  she  became  completely  satiated  with  this  class  of 
reading,   and   of  her  own    accord   sought   more  solid 
mental  food  elsewhere. 

About  this  time  Amelia  was  prepared  for  confirmation 
by  a  much  esteemed  and  orthodox  clergyman,  but  she 
received  his  instructions  in  a  class  of  eighty  children,  so 
that  there  was  little  opportunity  for  any  close  personal 
intercourse,  and  she  was  once  more  deterred  firwn 
bringing  forward  the  subject  of  her  yet  remaining 
doubts.  She  had  learnt,  it  is  true,  by  this  time  to  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  it  still  jarred  on 
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[iprs  to  hear  prayer  addressed  to  Christ.     On 
le,  this  course  of  instruction  passed  over  her 
ithout  impression,  which  was,  no  doubt,  chiefly 
the  state  of  her  own  mind  at  the  time.     The 
u  took  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  as  his  text-book, 
»ubtedly  taught  well,  although  in  a  somewhat 
[)er.     Amelia  was  told  afterwards  that  he  had 
*ed  her  essays  to  be  the  best  of  the  class.     As, 
each  girl  was  left  free  to  choose  her  own  sub- 
had  naturally  chosen  those  which  were  most 
to  her,  and  probably,  too,  may  have  expressed 
n;r-»  which  did  not  spring  in  her  case  from  a 
knl  convict iun.     The  day  of  confirmation  itself 
\  rr  witlnHit  awakening  any  special  emotion  — 
■   \\.L'<  onlv  l»v  an   efiort  that   she   was  ahle  to 
a  r<*rtain   aiiionut   of  deviUional  feelinj;.      It 
r-  att*  ii<lin;^  thtsc  coiiHrniation  cIjissos  that  nhe 
I   h«  r  |MiwcrH  .'U'*  a  trachtr.     At  the  first  IJsscm 
r»  «jiiir«Ml  to  rt-.u!   alouil,  and   those  who  could 

•  tlui  ntly  were  r»j<(t('(l.      Among  t\w  number 
.i.>;iiit  ;;irl,  antl  as  .sin*  went  honu*  Amelia  found 

liir^  un<i«T  a  tn-f,  w<»e|>iii;^  bitterly.  Pitying 
l\  -hf  ortrrt'd  to  trai-h  htr  to  read,  to  the  great 
i*'  t:irl,  who  for  some  time  came  regularly  to 
1»  «»-*oiiH,  hut  aft<r  a  wliih',  probably  finding  the 

frum   Iht    home    too  gnat,  she  appeared   no 

•  that  Amelia  luul  not  the  chance  of  gaining 
I  lilt  hy  her  !ir>t  pupil. 
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About  this  time  she  was  obliged  to  part  from  her 
dear  friend  and  governess,  Miss  Hosch,  who  left  Mias 
Dimpfel's  to  enter  on  another  situation;  but  though 
Amelia  naturally  felt  this  separation  from  the  companion 
of  her  childhood,  yet  it  was  no  slight  addition  to  her 
comfort  that  henceforward  she  had  only  one  authority 
over  her  instead  of  two.     She  was  enabled  to  visit  her 
Aunt  Sieveking  more  frequently,  and  acquired  a  growing 
taste  for  the  genial  and  cultivated  society  of  Neumiihlen; 
while  the  stiffness  and  narrow-mindedness  of  the  mow 
restricted   circles   in   which   she   had   hitherto  moved 
failed  any  longer  to  satisfy  the  awakening  intellectual 
demands  of  the  young  girl's  mind,  and  in  them  she 
felt  herself  continually  thrown  back  on  her  own  re- 
sources. 

About  this  time  Madame  Sieveking's  only  daughter 
died,  after  a  protracted   illness.     She  was  older  than 
her  cousin;  and  her  amiable  character,  her  affectionate 
disposition,  her  sweetness  and  resignation  under  length- 
ened suffering,  made  a  deep  impression  on  Amelia,  who 
writes  to  her  brother  on  this  loss  in  a  strain  of  deep 
sorrow,  and  whose  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  occupied 
for  a  long  time  with  her  cousin's  memory.     But  life  as- 
serted its  ordinary  claims ;  and  as  Amelia  now  passed 
still  more  time  with  her  aunt,  it  is  probable  that  her 
susceptible  and  eager  mind  would  have  been  more  en- 
grossed by  the  social  excitements  around  her  than  was 
good  for  her,  had  it  not  been  for  her  dependent  position 
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i&d  a  cb.iD^  that  soon   took   place   in  her  outward 
circuinstances. 

A   wealthy    widow   lady,   Madame   Briinnemann,   a 

CQunn  of  her  mother's,  proposed  that  Amelia  should 

come  to  live  with  her.     Her  children  were  married, 

9^1  she  was  living  alone  with  a  son,  a  youth  of  twenty 

JW«  of  ajjis  who  had  lx*en  an  invalid  from  his  child- 

i«uil,  an<l  wan  frequently  so  ill  that  he  could  neither 

k'ar   nor   see,   and    required    constant    attention   and 

ittiitfing:.     Amelia  was   to  share  these  Ciires  with  his 

i^tther,  :uid  to  }>e  treated  by  her  as  a  child  of  the  house. 

Tin-  family  in  general  reji;ardeil  this  offer  as  a  great 

|4.v.  i.f  «:.MMl-f<irtunt*  for  the  lonely  girl,  hut  sh<»  herself 

*-itr»-ni»ly  disliked  the  idea  of  the  occujMitionH  proposed 

^-  }.♦  r.     Shr  writfs  to  h«T   brotlier,  saying   how  much 

r.J|.»-r  -}i»'  Would  t|uulify  herself  to  he  a  governess,  and 

?h.»f  •h*-   i«*  «|uit«*   n  solved    to   leave    Miulanie    Hriinne- 

•i'iiiii-  h"n**'  ?««i  >non   jis   the   ree«»verv  <>r  death  of  her 

itirt'itt  *h"iiM  M-t  her  at  lihertv.    Madame  Hriinnemaun 

y.i"  .in  rvi-.-IIf-nt  and  kind-liearte«l  woman,  l»ut  somewhat 

-•iff  :fc»id   fi»rnial,  anti  fvervthin;;  went  on  in  her  house 

ji'»^'r  ill- J  t«»  mil-,  to  whi<'li,  however,  Amelia so(»n  aeeom- 

rii'i.itid  ler«*«dr.      Her  duties  <i»nsist<'<l  in  rea«ling  aloud 

s»  th»*  in\ali«l.  amu>ing   him,  and   Jissisting   his   mother 

It  th**  )imu-^  hold,  hut  she  still  had  sonit^   hours  at    her 

.irij  «h«|N.wal.      It  w:us  in  the  heginning  of  the  year  IHll 

:.'..it  -}i»-  tifj-t  wi-nt  to  live  with  Madame  Hrimnemann. 

Il»   hff  '  O'nver>;itions  on   <'«rtain   Pit-ssages  of  Holy 
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Scripture,'  she  says,  in  reference  to  her  residence  d 
Mdlle.  Dimpfel's :  '  There  were  many  things  in  »y 
new  home  which  I  could  noty  and  still  more  which  I 
would  noty  bring  myself  to  like;  but  this  I  am  6ureo( 
that  my  residence  there  brought  me  one  great  blessijig> 
My  dear  old  friend's  whole  life  and  being  were  pervadrf 
by  a  youthful  cheerfulness,  and  whoever  wished  to  knot 
whence  she  drew  her  brightness,  need  only  once  he* 
her  narrate  stories  from  the  Bible,  or  speak  of  any  i 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  to  see  what  it  was  that  filbi 
her  heart,  and  that  her  joy  was  truly  a  joy  in  the  Holf 
Ghost.  No  doubt  her  religion  was  more  a  matter  i 
the  heart  than  of  the  head ;  and  hence,  in  the  pride  rf 
my  intellectual  culture,  I  regarded  her  as  only  » 
amiable  enthusiast,  and  never  dreamt  that  I  could  coii« 
to  share  in  the  feelings  that  moved  her  so  powerfullf. 
I  left  her  house  without  having  attained  to  a  true  evan* 
gelical  faith ;  but  I  carried  with  me  a  precious  seed  of 
truth,  which  she  had  sown  in  my  heart.  An  interest  in 
the  Word  of  God  was  awakened  in  me,  such  as  I  had 
never  felt  before,  and  with  it  a  desire,  though  its  fulfil- 
ment indeed  seemed  unattainable,  that  I  might  one  day 
be  able  to  believe  like  her,  and  like  her  be  a  partaker 
of  the  great  joy  of  believing.' 

During  the  following  years  she  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  Miss  Hosch.  These  letters  present 
a  picture  of  her  daily  life  in  the  most  simple  and  un- 
affected   language;   while   they  display,  not  only  tiie 
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y  and  truthfulness  which  formed  the  ground- 
her  character,  but  also  a  sound  understanding 
onscientious  anxiety  to  fulfil  her  duties  tho- 
With  regard  to  social  intercourse,  she  was 
ited  for  the  most  part  to  the  stiff  family  circle 
le  ha<i  disliked  so  much  at  Mdlle.  DimpfeFs,  to 
however,  the  married  daughter  of  Madame 
iiann  and  her  husband  formed  an  agreeable 
n.     But  she  was  occasionally  allowed  to  join 

V  congenial  society  at  her  Aunt  8ieveking's; 
her  brother  Gustavus  from  time  to  time,  and 
111  .she  seems  to  have  been  contented  with  her 

.Madame  liriinnemann\s  son,  however,  became 

V  worx-,  and,  after  long  and  agonising  suffer- 

•  }i  Wire  most  deeply  trying  to  his  poor  mother, 
\u  S^ptmiber  of  the  same  year.  Amelia  now 
iij»''-«-il»lf  to  carry  <nit  her  former  resolution, 

•  r-aki-  tin*  poor  niotlirr  in  her  bereavement, 
•rn,  t«K»,  she  had  re<vive<l  much  kindness.  It 
i\  that  an  a^^^ed  aunt  of  Madame  ]ininnemann*s 
1«M.  taki-  np  Iht  al>o<le  with  them,  but  she  fell 
di#*<i  Ufore  this  plan  coidd  be  carried  into 
^\i*'  WHS  faithfully  nursed  by  Amelia,  who  thuH 

'  i-»-il  what  afterwards  |)rove<l  Si»  important  a 
ti»  r  v.K-ation,  and  for  tlu*  tirst  time  passed  a 
-id**  a  dying  betl.  Fn»m  this  la<ly,  and  after- 
•m  Madame  Hrunncmann,  Amelia  inherited  a 
III  of    money,  the   interest   of  which,  together 
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with  a  pension  from  a  public  fund  for  the  daughters 
of  deceased  senators,  was  sufficient  to  supply  her  modest 
requirements  and  insure  her  independence. 

In  summer  Madame  Briinnemann  lived  in  a  counby 
house,  surrounded  by  a  large  garden,  beyond  the  gates 
of  Hamburg.     In   the  town  house,  where  she  resided 
during  the  winter,  the  upper  story  waa  occupied  by  a 
distantly-related  family,  who  had  three  little  daugbtm 
and  a  governess.     Amelia,  who  was  naturally  very  fond 
of  children,  spent  much  time  with  these  little  girls 
of  whom  the  youngest  was  just  able  to  walk ;  while  for 
other  social   intercourse  she  was  still  thrown  on  the 
circles  in  which  her  adopted  mother  moved.     Madame 
Briinnemann  now  began  to  enter  into  society  again, 
but  the  family  parties  which    she  chiefly  frequented 
lacked  the  stirring  and  vivifying  element  which  the 
young  girl,  with  her  yet  unsatisfied  longings  for  some 
worthier  aim  in  life,  was  constantly  though  half-uncon- 
sciously  seeking.     She  looked  round  in  vain  for  some 
congenial   girl-friend,  who  could  share  her  tastes  and 
views,  and  on  whom  she  could  bestow  her  affectionate 
heart.      Meanwhile   she  read   a   good   deal    with  her  : 
adopted  mother,  principally  travels  and  history ;  took 
lessons  in  French,  and  for  a  short  time  in  English; 
and  even  attempted  to  learn  singing,  but  failed  for 
want  of  ear.     Her  singing-mistress  was  Louisa  Reich- 
ardt  (the  well-known  daughter  of  the  niattre  de  chapeUe 
Eeichardt),  for  whom  Amelia  conceived  a  strong  affec- 
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>iL,  At  a  later  period  their  common  faith  formed  a 
*ml  of  union  between  them,  but  at  this  time  Amelia 
^1  not  become  a  decided  believer  in  Christianity;  still 
le  manifestation  of  its  influence  in  her  sin^ng  mis- 
e«  —  who  combine<l  much  intellect  with  a  gentle, 
If-ooIIected,  almost  awe-inspiring,  bearing  —had  a 
pculiar  attraction  for  her.  Mdlle.  Keichardt  was 
krelv  satisfied  with  her  as  a  pupil,  yet  Amelia  was 
iwanliy  convince<l  that  she  could  really  appreciate  her 
Tie  Talue  far  better  than  other  girls  who  did  her  more 
rrdit,  and  used  to  re[H»at  to  herself  (nxithe's  words  — 
If  I  Imvi*  thef,  what  is  that  to  thee?'  When  Mdlle. 
>M«'lianit  was  l<*aviii^  fur  Kii^^laml,  she  presented  some 
r  li«*r  iin»t  intiinatr  frit'iidM  with  a  litth»  volume  of 
irT«tl  !»..••!  rv,  4N  insist  in;r  ehittlv  ot'hvnins  hv  Tcrstee'^en. 
»h»ri  AiiH'lia  lifani  of  this  slu*  bcj^;j;t»<l  for  a  copy, 
iyiuj  atf»r^anl>,  *  Thru  p<»rlia|w  sh<'  iniu'ht  stM»  that  I 
»%•-  -oiiifthiii^  in  nif  bt»si(lrs  want  of  ta>tt»  for  inusie.' 

Th«-  v«-ar  In  12,  \%hii'h  broUL:lit  >o  many  losses  and 
Jnrtiifits  nn  Ifainl»ur;4  in  n»ns<M|ueiu'«»  «»f  thr  Fri'iieli 
*-ii|>.'iti..n,  obli'^n-ij  .Mjulann»  Hriiiinnnaini,  likr  t'vcry- 
!••  .  '—•,  f.»  ntrt-ii'li  Iht  cxprntlitun*,  thoiijrh  not  to 
f*-r  h«T  uliiih*  in«Mii-  of  lii'r.  Ainrlia,  too,  con.sidcreii 
w   *h*'  ciiijil   save  <xp«*iisf,  and    tVU    upon    thr  i(lea 

«i«*in;;  h»'r  own  washing;.  It  is  charactonstie,  both  of 
r  «-oij*<.-ii-ntion-n«'ss  and  <.*n«T^'y,  that  sh«'  n'aily  earrieii 
•  ai»p.ir«ntlv  ratlii-r  niipra<*tii'al  notion  into  i*Xfrution, 
i   f^r  Ik  \*h«»K*   suiuincT  \\a.shud  all   her  own  rlotht^s 
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in  secret  The  opportunity  of  learning  something  new 
was  always  an  attraction  to  her,  and  no  doubt  reconciled 
Madame  Briinnemann  to  the  proceeding  when  she  dis- 
covered it  Thus  she  also  encouraged  her  to  lean 
dressmaking  and  cooking,  but  Amelia  had  not  die 
least  talent  for  either  of  these  arts. 

Besides  these  liousehold  accomplishments,  her  adopted 
mother  was  equally  anxious  to  see  her  acquire  otBai 
of  more  use  in  society,  and  therefore  gave  her  leasoni 
in  dancing,  and  allowed  her  to  join  in  acting  in  priTste 
theatricals,  in  which  she  had  much  difficulty  in  pre» 
serving  her  gravity.     A  letter  from  Amelia  to  Mh 
Hosch,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  will  best  show  how  her 
time  was  spent  at  this  period  of  her  life — much,  indeed, 
like   that   of  other  well-brought-up    girls  :  —  *  I  ri» 
about  six ;  I  meant  to  get  up  at  five,  but  do  not  often 
manage  it,  though  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it,  with  mj 
health.     After  dressing  and  006*60,  I  take  a  little  time 
for  devotional  reading ;  for  I  like  to  consecrate  the  day 
to  what  is  good,  though  I  do  not  make  it  an  absolute 
rule.     Then  I  take  an  hour  for  writing,  or  arranging 
my  work   for   the   day.      At   eight  I   go  downstaiiB, 
practise  on  the  piano  for  an  hour,  and  sing  for  anothff- 
At    ten   we    breakfast,   when    Madame    Briinnemaia 
drinks  tea ;  but  I  follow  your  example,  and  only  tak( 
milk.     Then  we  have  a  little  walk,  or  if  the  weather  i 
hot,  we  go  out  before  breakfast,  and  then  do  needle 
work  and  reading  together  till  three.     As  to  sewinj 
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I  you  that  I  now  really  take  great  paim  to 
r,  and  keep  to  the  thread,  &c;  not  that  I 
little  pedantry  in  work  exactly  neoeaiary,  bat 
A  good  practioe  for  me,  and  will  keep  me  from 

of  very  untidy  sewing  when  I  hare  aome  day 
•re,  and  more  quickly.  At  three  we  dine.  Ftom 
•pant  five  I  sit  quietly  in  my  own  room,  where, 
t  half-4iour,  I  generally  read  something  really 
.  I  am  now  reading  a  very  interesting  histo- 
that  Gustavus  has  sent  me.  The  rest  of  the 
led  up  with  things  that  I  cannot  do  with 
triinnemann.  The  evening  is  spent,  when 
ine,  like  the  morning,  in  walking,  working, 
^ ;  but  we  often  have  vimtors,  or  go  out/  .  . . 
s  a  nice  good  girl,  and  yet  I  cannot  honestly 

iniKji  her  company  when  I  do  not  see  her. 

iiB,  I  U'lievo,  that  I  feel  pretty  much  the 
iT(h  nearly  all  my  acquaintance.  Whose 
?  —  I  fear  mine ;  because  my  sympathy  with 
ot  Ml  warm  and  wide  as  it  should  be/ 
•flections  written  in  her  diary  on  the  day  of 
vinnnunion  have  been  seen  by  the  writer, 
%'  the  most  eam<'st  self-examination,  and  firm 
rr*n«)uor  her  faults  and  to  strive  after '  virtue.* 
[i-fi  exhibit  the  stnigglea  of  a  vigorous  and 
nd  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  unable  to  find 
I  in  half-convictions  but  which  has  not  as  vet 
m   who  alone  can  show  the    issue  of  this 
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labyrinth,  and  end  the  strife  of  self-accusing  and  aetf* 
justifying  thoughts,  because  He  is  Himself  the  Way,  He 
Truth,  and  the  Life.  To  this  date  also  refers  the  following 
passage  from  Miss  Sieveking's  last  work  before  quoted: 
'  Indolence  was  the  vice  of  my  nature,  from  my  pos- 
sessing a  phlegmatic  temperament.  What  will  you  say 
when  I  tell  you  that,  as  a  young  girl,  even  after  my 
confirmation,  I  would  dream  away,  not  merely  sin^ 
hours,  but  half  days,  idle  on  my  bed,  and  that  whai  I 
was  neither  fatigued  nor  ill,  but  simply  from  a  podtiw 
dislike  to  employment.  It  is  true  that  after  these  fits  of 
laziness  I  was  ashamed  of  having  so  disgracefully  wasted 
my  time,  and  felt  clearly  enough  that  if  I  was  not  to  go  to 
ruin,  morally  speaking,  I  needed  some  stronger  spur  to 
regular  activity  than  I  found  in  the  home  claims  upon 
me  at  that  time.  I  looked  around  for  some  vocation 
that  should  satisfy  both  my  intellect  and  heart,  and 
the  Lord  suffered  me  to  find  it  in  the  instruction  of 
youth,  which  furnished  me  henceforward  with  the  best 
weapon  against  my  natural  propensity  to  indolence.' 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impulse  to  work  and  to 
make  herself  useful  never  altogether  slumbered  in 
Amelia's  heart.  She  used  often  to  fetch  the  litde 
daughter  of  the  family  who  lived  in  the  same  house 
into  her  room  to  teach  her  knitting,  and  when,  not  long 
afterwards,  the  governess  was  leaving,  she  ajsked  very 
modestly  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  undertake  the 
education  of  the  second  girl.     This  was  permitted,  and 
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ep;an;  but  soon  finding  that  she  should  get  on 
r  if  she  had  a  larger  number  of  pupils,  and  that 
It*  hail  any  objection  to  make,  she  took  six  others 
families  of  her  acquaintance,  and  thus  at  the  age 
(ht4K*n  began  her  first  little  school.  In  later  years 
iu»  pronounces  on  this  first  attempt :  *  My  secular 
ing  was  very  tolerable,  but  my  religious  teaching 
iuifufticient.  My  own  position  was  far  from  being 
of  a  Wliever,  and  my  views  in  matters  of  faith 
cijuipletely  rationalistic.  My  text-book  for  the 
f»u.H  letisons  was  lunge's  '^Doctrine  of  the  Soul,'* 
1  MauiaiiK*  Kriinnemann  hud  recommended  to  me. 
turtt  History  I  did  not  teuch  the  children  at  all, 
iM'  thfp'  w;i.s  so  murli  in  it  that  wa.s  cither  offen- 
•r  iiniiitelli^ibU*  t4>  nic,  that  I  could  not  bring 
if  to  <'iit<T  on  the  subjtvt  with  thrni.  I  wiw  at 
ti»-t«'riiiiuttl  not    to  jrivr  thfiii  anything  which  I 

♦  »t  jl«»^^<^v*  invHclf;  \w\A  1  nuiv,  I  think,  apply  to 
If  the  ij;i>i>iige  :  *'TheL<>nl  giveth  success  to  the 
ht." 

*  f'Ti*  thiir  confirniation,  I  cxplaineci  to  my  pupils 
•rth«i«l«»x  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  ti-lling  them 
►•  ■v.'inn*  time,  ht»wever,  that  I  did  not  niys<*lf  believe 
il  'lid  not  (onsiiler  my  own  views  mature  as  yet  on 

.•ubj»-<ts  antl  theref(»re  In'g'^tMi  th<»m  to  take  no 
at  •»{  my  opinions.  After  their  confirmation,  t<H), 
i  t\«*n  at  this  time  to  gjither  them  round  me  once 
rk,  and  talk  to  them  of  divine  things.     Nor  did 
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they  remain  in  unbelief  through  my  fault,  for  as  soon 
as  light   had  dawned  upon  my  own  mind,    I   did  all 
I  could  to  bring  them  also  to  the  faith,  and,  thank 
God,   succeeded  in  every  case.      And  although  I  had 
continually  to  learn  something  first  myself  in  order  to 
teach  it  to  them,  this  plan  had  its  advantages,  for  my 
own  mind  remained  fresh  and   thoroughly    possessed 
with  the  subject  in  hand.     My  education  had  certainly 
been    extremely  defective,   and  now  I  was  forced  to 
sketch  out  a  plan  of  instruction  entirely  for  myself. 
But  the  having  to  strike  out  one's  own  course,  though 
many  errors  may  be  committed,  is  often  preferable  to 
following  the  dry  routine  of  a  method  which  maybe 
excellent  in  itself,  but  is  lifeless  to  the  teacher  who 
took  it  up  ready-made ;  and  again,  the  defective  know- 
ledge of  a  young  girl  may  often  be  more  profitable  to 
her  scholars  than  the  mass  of  information  which  young 
men  bring  back  from  the  university,  and  which  leads 
them  to  presuppose  an  amount  of  previous  knowledge 
in  theii*  pupils  that  is  most  probably  entirely  absent' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1813-1815. 

r«»uifT  TIMES  —  Amelia's  school  —  parting  from  her 

BROTHER   r.USTAVl'S INWARD   CONFLICTS. 

(K  year  1813  bnnighttbe  aji^tations  of  these  stormy 
uiii  |iaA<ionat«'  time^ewn  into  the  still  course  of  Arae- 

un*-vtntfiil  lift*.  The  entrance  of  the  Russians  under 
•  liU.ni,    which  thn*w  Hainhurg  into    a  tumult  of 

wa*  f.»]Iowe<i  I  V  hitter  in<niriiin^.  Amelia's  ehh'st 
h»r,  with  whom,  during  th<*  Fnnch  occupation  of 
Ix'-t  f»*w  y»'ar*<,  hhe  ha<l  Im^mi  ahle  to  correspond  only 
!■  ***liiom  aixl  quite  hy  stealth,  now  left  Knj^land,  and 
irn-il  t«i  takt*  up  arms  for  his  native  country,  which 
l-.Vf*l  with  anient  enthusiasm.  With  unsi)eakahle 
-'!i»*  viw  him  i>nce  more  in  Hamburg.  Tho»«e  were 
•••-1  dny^i  when  all  ht^arts  were  stirre<i  to  their  depths 
.\  '^tfiiiiion  joy  and  a  c<Mnmon  sorrow.  Amelia 
r*-\  »ut  h«T  [)atriotic  feelings  in  h«T  letters  to  Misrt 
'  li,  wh<'ii»'V«'r  the  neeessiiry  [)re(*juitions  would  permit, 

ill  th»'  darkest  times  maintained  her  own  courage 

(skixh    unshaken.       We    give    the   following   very 

D 
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characteristic  passage  from  one  of  her  letters^  dat 
April  2,  1813,  which  reminds  us  of  similar  sentiments 
hers  at  a  much  later  period :  *  All  the  young  ladies  2 
now  busily  engaged  in  making  shirts  or  knitting  stoddn 
and  socks  for  the  volunteers.  I,  too,  join  in  the  woi 
but  more  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  leamin 
once  for  all,  how  to  make  a  shirt,  than  because  I  thii 
it  a  very  meritorious  employment.  For  this  coar 
sewing  is  eagerly  sought  by  numbers  of  poor  wome 
who  can  do  nothing  else,  and  would  be  most  thankfi 
to  earn  an  honest  penny  a-day ;  and  I  think  the  ladi< 
would  do  better  to  let  them  get  this  trifle,  which,  aft 
all,  would  but  very  slightly  increase  the  cost  of  tl 
shirts.' 

Now  came  the  re-occupation  of  Hambiurg  by  tl 
French  under  Davoust,  when  the  poor  city  was  made  i 
pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  brief  rejoicings  over  her  I 
beration.  The  scarcity  of  food  amounted  almost 
famine,  to  avert  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  mercile 
commandant,  on  a  bitter  Christmas  eve,  drove  out  mu 
titudes  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  including  tl 
sick,  lame,  and  blind.  Numbers  died  of  cold  ai 
hunger;  the  survivors  gradually  found  asylums 
Altona,  or  the  more  distant  Lubeck  and  Holstein.  t 
these  horrors,  and  the  multiplied  calamities  of  tl 
times,  exercised  so  depressing  an  influence  on  Gustav 
Sieveking,  who  was  too  young  to  enter  the  ani 
himself,  as  he  wished,  that  his  health  gave  way,  and  1 
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elatives  for  a  time  felt  great  fear  that  be  was  falling 
Dto  a  decliue,  but  with  the  better  times  he  gradually 
^vived.  During  the  siege  of  Hamburg,  when  many 
persons  left  the  city,  Maiiame  Briinnemann  went  to  a 
briend  at  Altona  for  a  fortnight,  while  Amelia  and  Guk- 
Utqs  found  a  refuge  with  their  other  Aunt  Sieveking  in 
that  city.  Their  elder  brotlier  accompanied  the  Hanse- 
■tic  Le^on,  and  at  length  came  the  memorable  31st 
of  May  1M14,  when  the  French  evacuated  Hamburg, 
and  (reneral  l^'uningM'n's  army  entered  the  city  amidst 
Ainiiar  rejoicings  to  those  which  had  greeted  the  ap- 
proach of  Tfttfiiboru.  Edward  arrived  a  month  later 
with  the  Haiiseutio  Lrgi<»n.  The  young  maidens  went 
^  :it  T-»  in«'ft  tlieir  brothers  and  rehitions  on  their  return 
mith  er'»wii«.  of  laurel ;  and  at  a  performance  given  in 
tiif  ihi'.'itr*'  i-n  •Hvasinii  of  this  festival,  Amelia,  nver- 
o.fu«-  bv  all  the  emotions  of  the  duv,  fainted  away  for 
tiif  tir-^t  an<i  onlv  time  in  her  life. 

Kvfiit.**  ii»«w  retiiriKNi  to  their  wcmted  eourst*.  Eilward 
>:#-T«ku»;;  Ifft  the  army,  remained  till  the  following 
vuit*-r  in  Hamburg,  and  then  settknl  as  a  merchant  in 
l^>ijd«'ij.  Mailam«*  Hninnemann  took  a  eoiintry-house 
a  bttli*  In-vnii  Altona,  where  sh<»  spent  ev«ry  summer, 
up  t"  tb«-  tiuH'  <»f  her  death  in  1M39.  Th**  <»ld  family 
iLe»tiii;^  lK.-;ran  again,  and  wereits  unsiit  is  factory  as  ever 
Uj  Auj*  lia,  espti'ially  filling  up,  ;w  they  otlt«Mi  diil,  the 
vL**!*'  <'f  the  Sunday,  from  early  in  the  morning  till  the 
cl'jkiiig  of  the  city  gates  at   night.     But  the  int«llect 
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most  often  hunger,  that  the  character  may  ripen  aod 
the  soul  awaken  into  its  true  life. 

Of  her  intercourse  at  this  time  with   those  of  her 
own  age,  she  thus  writes  in  after  years :  *  Among  other 
young  girls  I  could  never  find  my  right  place;  what 
interested  them,  and  seemed  to  them  most  important, 
was  generally  uninteresting  and  indiflFerent  to  me ;  the 
things  which  made  them  agreeable  I  could  not  acquire, 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  did  not  tend  to  make  me 
the  more  agreeable.    I  was  often  out  of  humour  and  in- 
wardly restless,  and  then  others  had  to  suffer  for  it.  But 
extomal  nature  had  a  strong  and  soothing  influence  oyer 
me.  I  used  frequently  to  slip  out  after  dinner  and  roam 
far,  far  away  into  the  country ;  and  then,  behind  a  busl^ 
in  a  wood,  unseen  by  human  eyes,  I  made  my  peace 
with  God,  and  seldom  came  home  from  such  rambles 
without  bringing  with  me  fresh  energy  for  good.    A 
book  of  Salzmann's,  called  "  Heaven  upon  Earth,"  made  a 
great  impression  on  me  at  that  time.     Although  it  was 
quite  opposed  to  my  later  views,  and  thoroughly  ration- 
alistic in  tone,  its  leading  idea  was  a  true  one ;  namely, 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  here  below  to  attain  a  foretaste 
of  our  future  bliss  in  heaven,  and  that,  to  be  partakers 
of  it  hereaftei",  we  must  be  capable  of  entering  into 
it^  imperfect  phase  here  on  earth.     Thus,  it  says,  "  We 
imagine  in  heaven  an  intercourse  with  angels ;  but  what 
are  angels  ?  —  messengers  of  God.     Are  there  not  here 
below  messengers  of  God  to  us?    Is  not  every  humao 
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nich  a  messenger,  if  we  will  but  hear  his  mes- 
I  DOW  tried  honestly  to  find  out  what  was  the 
e  that  this  or  that  person  was  charged  to  bring 
I  when  anyone  seemed  to  me  particularly  tedious 
greeable,  I  thought  to  myself,  '*he  is  still,  in 
'uy,  a  messenger  of  God  to  me ;  wha£  has  he  to 
tne  ?  why  is  he  sent  to  me  ?  " ' 
ng  the  summer,  Amelia  went  to  town  three  times 
:  to  teach  her  school,  and   returned  after  the 

were  over.  In  her  diary  for  1815  occurs  the 
• :  — •  Some  one  reproached  me  to-day  with  taking 
ly  iiit<Te«t  in  anything  that  did  not  concern  my 
•hi«»l.  If  the  n*pnMieh  waH  not  quite  deserved, 
•  juite  itiifoundnl?  I  must  lie  upon  my  guard.' 
ft  If  s.'luM.l,  her  darlin;^  pnj(»ct,  did  indeinl  give 
r)i  !••  think  nf  ami  to  do.  With  what  earntstnes« 
.ijlit  *li»*  Krt  to  work  at  it  from  th«»  fir>t  is  sht>wu 
.•r»n-  I«-tt«r2t  to  Miss  Ifosch.  Thus,  fur  instan(*(s 
t«-,  in  <  KtolnT  1H13,  so<»u  after  she  In'gan  to  teaeh 
.'ijn-ta  Wnltinann  :  *  Kvery    morning,   preris«*ly 

•  ♦'il.M-k,  mv  littl<'  (larlin;^  o»m<»s  into  mv  room. 
If*  i«»  vriv«*n  to  n-atiing  <»n  Wt-ihiesdays  and  Satur- 
!».!,  a^  Aiiu'usta  has  got  into  an  in<listinct  way 
.►uiioing,  I  let  her  reatl  aloiul  a  great  <leal,  read- 
•n  a  f«'w  [Kig**^  myself,  whirh  I  think  is  tlie  l»est 
■••trr«-«t  that  tlifi-<t.  On  Moiidavs  and  Thursiiavs 
I,  i:ii»^rapliy,  ami  I  always  makt»  her  writr  d«»\\n 
■•.IkHtious  of  what    I    have  told   her,   partly  to 
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impress  what  she  has  beard  on  her  memory,  and  partly 
to  exercise  her  in  writing  and  in  composition.  I  do  the 
same  with  natural  history,  which  I  teach  her,  however,' 
without  any  fixed  system,  which  often,  I  think,  mak« 
this  subject  unnecessarily  dry.  After  I  have  taught  mj 
little  pupil  the  general  divisions  of  each  branch,  1 1^ 
her  choose  for  herself  the  subject  on  which  she  wisha 
for  further  details.  With  natural  history  I  combine 
technology,  which  seems  to  me  to  render  the  former 
much  more  interesting,  and  in  which  I  find  the  many 
picture  books  I  possess  of  great  use.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  all  this  interests  and  delights  me.  I  knowveiy 
well  that  mere  intellectual  insti'uction  forms  the  smallest 
part  of  education,  and  that  one  can  do  much  more  for 
children  by  constant  superintendence  and  by  setting » 
good  example.  But  still,  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  much  future  benefit,  even  in  these  lessons  of  a 
few  hours  only,  by  heartily  encouraging  every  impulse 
to  good,  and  directing  the  attention  at  every  suitable 
opportunity  to  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God.  K 
is  thus  I  hope  to  win  the  pure  open  heart  of  my  little 
Augusta  to  the  love  of  duty,  and  of  all  things  noble 
and  beautiful.' 

In  November  1814  she  writes  thus  of  her  little 
school,  which  had  now  come  into  existence:  'The 
children  come  to  me  three  times  a  week,  from  half-past 
eleven  to  three.  The  last  half  hour  I  give  to  play,  ir 
order  that  they  may  get  to  know  and  love  each  other 
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hile  it  aliw>  gives  me  the  best  opportunity  for  becoming 
cquainted  with  their  diflFerent  characters.      I  do  not 
ind  the  lessons  a  toil,  as  I  never  give  one  without  pre- 
Mtfing  for  it  beforehand,  and  limit  myself  to  the  first 
groundwork  of  our  subjects.     Indeed  I  get  on  better 
»ith  several  children  than  with  only  one.'.  .  .  .'Imagine 
■ly  induliring  in  such  a  wild  fancy ;  old  and  stiff  as  I 
no,  I  have  actually  put  myself  in  the  hands  of  a  dancing 
ittfter !    I  will  at  least  do  my  very  best  to  learn  what  I 
ttn,  that  I  may  not  look  so  peculiar  among  the  merry, 
iuice-loving  young  people  of  my  own  age.     But  if  I 
nnnot   succef»d    this    time,  then    I  will    once    for   all 
•"^mnlv  rrnounce  nil  these*   ill-natured  fine  arts  that 
v»  •ii  olMJnatelv  iiii<rra<*i<)as  to  me/ 

N^ffi  after,  Amelia  went  to  a  great  ball  for  the  first 
tinj»-  Hi  lirr  life,  an<l  writes  to  her  brother  Edward  :  *  I 
W  th.'it  I  t*Ht  am  siis<*rptible  of  that  vivid  ])leiu<ure  in 
^h**  m»r«-  "••H'^e  of  lift*  tiiat  others  sju'ak  of  in  dancing, 
^1  which  I  havt'  nften  wislnMl  to  experienee.  Listen 
-I  know  v«»u  will  laii<di  at  nie  —  but  I  cann«)t  tell 
f"'i  li')w  it  li:i<»  »»ften  (h'presseii  me  when  I  have  heard 
^hf-T*^^  <-[H*cially  you,  my  stron;^  agile  brother,  sj)eak 
'Warmly  of  micIi  momcnt.s  of  vivid  enjoyment.  Such 
«Jr:in;^f  m»*lanrhnly  feeling  would  eome  over  me,  to 
lUik  that  I,  whom  my  yt*ars  still  entitle  to  all  the 
«L«»ur«**  of  voutli,  was  so  entirely  set  apart  by  my 
iure  from  thos<*  of  my  own  age;  I  felt  mysi^'lf,  lus  it 
Tr,  old  and  withered  before  mv  time.     It  was  not  the 
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pleasure  itself  that  I  envied  you,  but  the  youthful 
blood  that  could  flow  quicker  in  your  veins  at  the 
thought  of  the  pleasure.  Do  you  understand  me,  dear 
Edward  ?  It  was  no  doubt  very  foolish  of  me,  and 
only  another  instance  that,  when  we  have  no  real 
troubles  we  always  set  to  work  to  make  some  for  our- 
selves. But  now  it  is  different.  The  feeling  that  I,  too^ 
can  enjoy  what  others  of  my  age  find  delight  in,  is 
uncommonly  pleasant  to  me,  even  if  I  should  never 
again  join  in  this  sort  of  amusement.  I  can  do  with- 
out it  very  well ;  quiet  daily  happiness  is  the  best  and 
truest.' 

Amelia  did  not  dance  well,  and  she  was  quite  awaie 
of  it,  but  that  from  her  want  of  personal  attractions 
she  was  little  fitted  to  shine  at  a  ball  troubled  her 
no  longer.     Being  perfectly  clear  in  her  own  mind  on 
this  point,  she  was  on  her  guard  against  all  self-delusion, 
and  the  pretensions  that  it  might  cause  —  pretensions 
that,  if  they  remained  unsatisfied,  might  easily  disturb 
her  peace  of  mind,  and  leave  a  sting  in  her  soul.    Still 
she  possessed  a  good  deal  of  ambition,  and  with  all  htf 
reasonableness,  was  by  no  means  unsusceptible  to  cen- 
sure, whether  it  might  fall  on  real  faults   or   merely 
trifling  mistakes.     Thus  she  writes  after  this  ball  in  her 
diary :  '  I  did  not  waltz,  though  the  sight  of  the  others 
gave  me  a  great  longing  to  do  so,  and  I  am  glad  now 
that  I  resisted  the  temptation.     I  should  have  been  just 
a  little  remarked  upon  for  waltzing,  and  this  would  have 
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*Teil  all  my  pleasure  at  the  time,  and  all  my  recol- 
afierwards.  It  is  odd  what  a  deep  sting  is  left 
i  heart  by  the  feeling  that  one  has  exposed  one's 
remarks.  Is  it  not  really  almost  as  painful  as 
iijg  of  positive  guilt?' 

le  spring  of  1815y  Amelia's  dearly-loved  brother 
lis  went  to  the  University  at  Leipsic,  and  she 
in  her  diary  :  *  A  dreary  time  for  me  I  I  seem  to 
r  absence  of  Gustavus  only  through  its  influence 
i^-thing  else;  my  heart  is  so  heavy,  so  dead  to 
•ymeut — I  might  almost  say  to  all  feeling.  What 
I  ilo  not  know,  but  it  in  indescribably  painful, 
i^t  U*  altered.  I  must  find  courage  for  life  ! ' 
it  was  no  outward  trouble  that  thus  oppressed 
i«i  nften  wrij.'liwl  down  her  wml  with  a  burden 
•*  ilid  ii«»t  understand  ;  it  w:u»  not  even,  as  niij^ht 
i*.<«-<Lthe  ever-rrcurriu^  fluctuations  of  a  naturally 
li«»ly  t4  iniwranient.  On  tht»  contrar)',  in  later  life, 
i^tai.dini;  all  the  toils  of  her  <»ecupation,  she  con- 
f»ri*>«rvf<l  that  unruffled  sc»renity  and  content- 
hit  h  >|iriiiL:M  from  a  thorough  hannouy  between 
■Aard  and  inwartl  life,  and  she  wrote  as  her  inottc* 
li  hi-r  (H»rtrait,  the  words:  *  Kejoice  in  the  Ix)nl 
Hiici  a<^ain  I  s;iy  rejoiee/ 

t'UCf  told  her  y<»un^  pupils  that  some  one  had 
h»r  lifi»  a  th<»riiy  i»ath,  and  a^ldeil :  *  Kut  it  wa^ 
;  and  if  I  wtre  to  piiblish  uiy  own  histor}*,  it 
I*-  under  the  title  of  **  Memoirs  of  a  Happy  Old 
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Maid;"  and  my  object  would  be  to  prove  that  toe 
happiness  is  to  be  found  even  outside  the  Eldorado  of 
matrimony.  No ;  my  life  was  not  a  thorny  one,  or  at 
any  rate  only  in  so  far  as  no  life  can  be  quite  free  from 
troubles.  Naturally,  there  were  thorns  in  my  path  too, 
but  there  were  many  roses  as  well ;  and  many  a  time 
a  fear  has  come  over  me,  when  I  have  thought  of  those 
words,  that  "  through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God." ' 

At  this  time,   however,  Amelia  had  not  yet  found 
what  she  was   seeking   with   all   the   energies  of  her 
thirsting,  struggling  soul:  redemption  through  Christ, 
and  through  Him    alone.     She   wore    herself  out  in 
fruitless  efiForts ;  a  mere  outward  form  could  not  satisfy 
her,  and  the  inner  substance  she  could  not  yet  grasp; 
she   could   not   fulfil   her   duties  as  she  wished;  she 
could  not  give  her  life  the  reality  and  value  she  longed    j 
for.     The  following  more  frequent  extracts   from  her 
letters  and  diaries  in  the  years  1815  and  1816  furnish 
us  with  a  picture  of  the  course  of  her  inner  life  up  to  a 
period   which  she   herself  describes'  as  a  crisis  in  ita 
progress.     She  was  seeking  for  Truth  ;  she  had  entered 
into  habitual  communion  with  God,  and  *  the  Lord  is 
nigh  unto  all  such  as  call  upon  Him,  even  unto  all 
those  that  call  upon  Him  with  their  hearts.'     He  was 
nearer  to  her  than  she  knew. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1815-1816. 

OrtKIOKS    ox    VAUIOUS    SL*BJ>:(TS    FROM     HER    LETTERS    TO 
CC5TAVI*S SCHOOL      FOR     POOR    CHILDREN ON     BIBLE 

IX  tho  conrs«»  of  this  summer  Amelia's  eldest  brother 

-*•   E<lwaril  hiwl  inarrieil  a  very  amiable  youn^  liwly,  a 

utivr  of  Hamburg,  whom  Anu'lia  had  lon<^  known  and 

tilu«il,  and  liad  taken  his  yonn;^  wife  back  to  London. 

^li^n  the  mwyi  arrivt»d  «>f  Napolfon's  escajH»  from  Elba 

iod  landing  in   France,  her  second  l)rother,  (lustavns, 

ti^  youn;^    lAM|»ic    student,    went    to    tht»    titdd,    and 

iorcbeil   for  France  with   his  Hamburg    friends  Jis  a 

'•Juntifr  in  tin*  cavalrv.     Slie  siiw  liim   in   llainburjr 

*>tk  LL*  way,  and  sent   her  i)niyers  and    blessing  with 

kirn.     Tlie  I  Hit  tie  of   Waterloo,  howt'ver,  soon   put  an 

fftd  t«i  th<'  war,  and  in  N<»vtiiiber  (Justavus  returned 

^  Hamburg,  strongt»r  and  browner  for  his  cam|)aign, 

MBtti  t-re  lonij  went  bark  to   L^'ipsic  to  begin  his  theolo- 

p^    rtudief*.     He  was  a  very  gifttxl   young   man,    of 

purity  and  depth  of  character,  more  inclined  to 
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ideal  dreams  and  aspirations  than  his  sister^  and  hence 
often  exposed  to  painful  disenchantments  in  every-dAj 
life ;  thus^  during  the  campaign,  his  enthusiastic  pa- 
triotism was  often  wounded  by  the  low  and  selfish  views 
that  were  from  time  to  time  betrayed  by  those  around 
him.  Amelia  writes  to  him  in  September:  'Have 
faith,  do  good ;  this  is  the  only  consolation  I  have  for 
you.  None  but  a  noble  heart  will  find  it  availing, 
and  for  this  very  reason  I  ofiFer  it  to  you.  Let  us  be 
indulgent  to  other  people,  dear  Gustavus;  we  do  not 
know  what  their  powers  may  be,  but  from  each  other 
we  will  demand  great  things,  for  much  was  given  to  ns, 
and  therefore  much  will  be  required.  We  will  aim  at 
what  is  best  and  highest ;  only  do  not  let  us  despise  the 
lowest^  and  let  us  do  whatever  we  do  with  all  our  might* 

Somewhat  later  she  writes  again  to  him :  *  The 
want  of  certain  natural  capacities  has  given  me  sorrow 
enough  in  life  already  :  now  that  I  have  at  last  attained 
a  calm  and  quiet  view  on  this  mattor,  I  will  hold  it  M 
and  not  let  it  go  again  on  any  consideration.' 

In  December  he  left  Hamburg  and  returned  to  his 
studies  in  Leipsic,  and  Amelia  writes  in  her  diary  after 
this  separation :  '  Parted  from  him  for  four  years ! 
What  a  length  of  time !  How  everything,  everything, 
must  change  in  these  four  years !  How  shall  we  meet 
again  1  —  alas  !  and  can  we  tell  whether  we  eve?'  shall  ?^ 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  she  says  in  a  letter  to 
her  sister-in-law :   '  Could  we  ever  be  really  called  to 
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ncTt  uul  not  at  the  same  time  find  strength 
from  above  to  obey  the  call  unreservedly?'  .  .  . 
weden  it  is  still  the  universal  custom  for  women 
%noC  only  to  spin,  but  to  weave  all  their  clothing; 
lery,  therefore,  muKt  be  quite  out  of  the  question 
{ere  one  new  kind  of  fine  needlework  is  invented 
lother,  which  is  always  admired  the  more,  the 
Miiblesome  and  destructive  to  the  eyes  it  is.  I 
f  for  all  stupid  at  all  these  things.  But  when 
really  can  no  longer  retain  tlie  respect  of  my 
fiere,  I  know  now  there  is  a  countrv  in  the  world 
lain  H{)iiiniug  and  weaving  are  still  in  fashion — 
tail  li**  to  Sweden  I' 

iiiiiarv  iHfiO  8he  writes  to  (justavuH:  *The 
i!  lit«»  <»f  a  mail  lies  in  ftfrkinff  hy  lor*%  and  his 
fuiM-r  ami  more  hle^^stsl,  the  more  freely,  joy- 
.'i  U'liefleiallv  he  ran  thus  work.' 
I  m  aiiotlHT  letter:  *  W<»  oui^ht  never  volun- 
.  T..  I'Xtrn*!  rtur  sphere  of  labour  tliat  «nir  activity 
'.'III  iiuhannonioiis  clisonlerlv  8tnijx;rl<*.  in  which 
.Taiitly  lo*4««  that  |x»w«*r  of  cjilm  retleetion  ami 
L*t'  ry  .iVt-r  our  life  <»n  whirh  so  niueh  of  our  own 
|»pin«-^-  and  us««fuliiess  to  others  de|N'nils.  In 
i«'n  nih*  of  iikinhmtitni  lit»s  undoubtedly  the 
I  <*«»nditiMn  of  all  stable  human  happim^ss.' 
lilt*  Hrunnemamrs  marritil  (lau<^)iter  had  no 
,  and  Ai*"  had  adopter!  a  little  prl,  whom  she 
X  aiixiou.**  to  plact*  imder  Anieliu*8  tuitioiL     As* 
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however,  the  child  was  much  younger  than  her  other 
pupils,  Amelia  found  herself  obliged  to  open  a  second 
set  of  classes,  consisting  also  of  six  children.  Not  without 
hesitation  did  she  undertake  this  new  responsibilitj, 
and  we  see  from  her  diaries  that  she  sought  strength  to 
meet  it  in  earnest  prayer. 

In  January  1816  she  writes  to  her  brother:  *For 
some  time  past  my  mind  has  been  troubled  by  a  molt 
disquieting  doubt  whether  my  present  occupation  mi^ 
not  be  leading  me  too  much  away  from  my  proper 
sphere  as  a  woman.  I  felt  that  there  was  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides,  and  the  conflict  of  opposing  thoughts 
troubled  me  greatly,  for  above  all  things  it  is  necessary  to 
my  peace  to  have  a  clear  and  satisfactory  conception  of  my 
whole  life  before  my  mind's  eye.  At  last  I  have  attained 
it.  I  am  peaceful  and  happy  again,  and  I  owe  this  to  a 
solitary  hour  when  I  took  the  courageous  resolve  to  think 
over  my  whole  position  without  reserve  —  from  which  I 
had  always  recoiled  before — and  then  to  take  my  stand 
on  whatever  I  might  come  to  see  to  be  my  duty.  I  laid 
three  principal  questions  before  myself :  whether  with 
the  present  extension  of  my  undertaking  I  could  pre- 
serve my  womanly  character  quite  uninjured?  what 
were  the  obligations  I  owed  to  my  aunt  ?  what  to  the 
parents  of  the  children  entrusted  to  me  ?  and  then  I 
came  to  the  following  conclusions : — ^The  education  of 
children — in  which  light,  and  not  as  mere  instruction,  I 
wish  my  occupation  to  be  regarded — belongs  of  right, 
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ng  to  my  ideas,  to  the  proper  sphere  of  woman  ; 
forms  only  a  portion  of  her  sphere,  and  perhaps 
e  too  much  time  in  proportion  to  this  part  of  the 
With  the  housekeeping  I  confess  I  have  little 
[1 — that  is,  I  take  little  active  part  in  it — but  the 
krrangement  of  the  house  is  not  calculated  to  admit 

doing  so.  But  in  general,  I  think  that  house- 
^%  as  it  is  carried  on  in  most  Hamburg  houses, 
V  (k'serves  the  name;  at  least  I  can  see  nothing  in 

^nving  out  things  and  writing  them  down.  As 
I  r  ftfmiiiine  occupations,  no  doubt  I  have  still 
In  harti,  but  I  know  enough  to  manage  them  all 
IK*  way :  and  if  I  am  still  far  from  perfection, 

ri-rtiiinly  al>ovt»  mediorrity.  Only  about  em- 
T\  and  other  tfuch  little  finikin  liaudiworkH,  I  am 
*t  lipid  :  but  these  I  have  never  reckoncni  as  part  of 
i-iiii'.--,  and  I  always  iind  time  to  keep  my  own 
and  rlothes  in  onler.  Hut  it  is  not  merely  in 
ilar  arts,  hut  in  the  whole  manner  and  tone  of 
:,  that  trut*  gentle  womanliness  should  imuiifest 

and  mij^dit  not  my  present  euiployment,  which 
ir.'iT«'>  ^««»me  occu{)ation  with  books  luid  scientific 
>-«i;^'«*,  have  an  injurioiis  influence  in  this  res|)ect? 
iiid«*«d  that  there  is  nee<l  to  be  on  my  guard  here; 
I  •-.irnest  prayer  to  Go<l,  I  have  sittained  the  c«)n- 
t  that  hont^t  endeavour  and  watchfulness  will  not 
vain.  L<»ve,  love  is  the  great  power  which  nuist 
be  true  womaidy  charm  to  my  character.     I  will 
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learn  to  love  my  fellow-creatures  more  warmly  and 
tenderly  than  I  have  done,  and  for  the  sake  of  my 
affection  they  shall  forgive  me,  even  if  some  may  think 
that  I  venture  too  far  out  of  my  proper  sphere.     That 
anyone  could  accuse  me  of  being,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, a  learned  woman,  I  do  not  believe  (and  indeed 
a  woman's  knowledge  can  never   be  called  learning 
except  in  mockery) ;  indeed  I  think  I  have  improved  in 
social  qualities  in  many  respects  by  my  intercourse  with 
the  children. ...  If  at  any  time  my  aunt  should  require 
my  care,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  should  at  once 
restrict  my  hours  of  instruction^     Meanwhile  she  her- 
self declared  to  me  that  it  was  her  particular  desiTe 
that  T  should  do  something  for   little  Henrietta  (her 
(iaugliter's   adopted  child),  and   that  she   would  look 
on  all  the  time  I  devoted  to  this  object  as  devoted 
to   herself.     But  perhaps  I   ought   to   have   confined 
myself  to  the  instruction  of  Henrietta  and  the  other 
children  of  her  age,   and  entirely  given  up  my  older 
cliissos.     Even,  however,  if  my  kind  aunt  had  not  toW 
me  that  it  never  entered  her  head  to  require  this,  1 
should  still  feel  obliged  to  take  into  accoimt  my  dutie 
towards  the  parents  of  these  children,  the  children  them 
selves,  and  indeed  towards  myself,  which  imperativel; 
demand  the  continuance  of  all  my  lessons.     It  is  true 
did  not  give  a  distinct  promise  to  carry  the  children  oi 
to  a  certain  point,  but  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  i 
would  be  hurtful  to  them  to  break  off  suddenly  noi^ 
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d  in  general  my  opinion  is  unfavourable  to  a  fre- 
«nt  change  of  teachers.  And  what  would  become  of 
J  sweet  dream  of  winning  these  children's  hearts  for 
'e?  Thus  it  has  now  become  clear  to  me,  what  is 
le  work  that  God  has  called  me  to  do  at  the  present 
me ;  to  Him  will  I  go  for  strength  to  fill  my  sphere 
f  labour  worthily.' 

Soon  afterwards  she  writes  in  her  diary:  *Let  the 
ntiet  that  lie  nearest  to  you  be  always  the  most  impera- 
Kre ;  the  members  of  your  own  home  circle  will  always 
ATe  the  first  claim  to  your  affection  and  usefulness. 

lay  this  down  henceforward  as  an  unalterable  rule.' 
bd  fartlier  on:  'I  must  be  on  my  guard  lest  the 
»rr*«urf?  r»f  (iccupjitioiis  on  me  jiist  now  should  interfere 
nth  the  loviii^ies^i  of  heart  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
»m«^i  Mil :  a  l^vinj;  heart  is  far  more  necessar}'  to  the 
LiMr«'ii  than  knowleil^e.'  In  letters  to  her  brother 
rui4avii»  al>out  this  time  slie  wivs:  *AliI  l)elieve  me,  I 
»?«•  c«»U)e  to  Kee  Uiost  clearly  that  I^)ve  is  the  l>est,  the 
i;;he9(t,  and  the  holiest  for  man,  and  that  nothing  else 

to  lie  e»»n)f*;irwl  t4)  it.  I  have  not  always  felt  this  so 
foD^^ly,  and  probably  there  may  still  be  left  a  certain 
>mewliat  <»f  tihaq)neRs  in  my  manner,  which  does  not 
-ar  witmrss  to  my  inwanl  conviction.  At  leiist,  I 
m  obliged  to  conclude  so  from  the  way  in  which 
rrtain  perM»ns  treat  me,  and  it  has  made   me  more 

^an  once  verv  sad.' *  I   said  that  it  was  hive 

bich  must  diffuse  the  charm  of  womanliness  over  my 

I 
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character,  but  I  know  that  the  dominion  of  love  in  me 
is  still  too  often  combated  by  harsh  and  hostile  feelings, 
and  it  may  be  that  this  will  be  the  case  for  a  long  time 
vet.  But  at  last !  at  last !  I  lono^  and  strive  after  thatfiir 
vision  of  the  future !  We  are  all  in  a  state  of  transition; 
I  am  nothing  yet,  but  I  grow  towards  something,  and 
what  a  heavenly  delight  lies  in  this  growth !' 

She  writes  in  her  diary  about  this  time  :  *  I  believe, 
had  Providence  placed  me  in  other  circumstances,  I 
might  have  been  inclined  to  look  down  upon  othen, 
and  to  be  harsh  and  arrogant  in  my  judgments.  I 
must  be  constantly  on  my  guard ;  love  must  preserve 
me  from  this,  and  must  spread  ever  more  and  more  gen- 
tleness and  unassumingness  over  my  whole  character.' 

Meanwhile  new  doubts  had  sprung  up  in  her  mind, 
whether  the  increased  demands  of  her  school  on  her 
time  might  not  interfere  with  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
her  duties ;  for  she  writes  to  Gustavus  on  the  subject, 
and,  after  saying  that  she  has  overcome  these  doubts  by 
earnest  self-examination,  she  concludes :  *  If  the  plans  I 
have  now  laid  out  for  myself  are  unwise.  Providence 
will  find  means  to  bring  them  to  nought ;  but  if  they 
coincide  with  its  wise  purposes,  it  will  bestow  on  me  botii 
the  needful  ability  and  success.' ....  In  the  same  letter 
she  says,  among  other  things :  *  How  dead  is  a  mere 
religion  of  the  understanding!  how  empty  of  happiness 
to  most!  how  cold  it  leaves  the  heart!' 

About  this  time,  a  small  circle  of  ladies,  of  whom 
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lia  was  one,  founded  a  school  in  which  twelve  poor 
n-ceived  gratuitous  instruction.     The  number  of 
lars  was  afterwards  increased  to  eighteen.     A  matron 
thf  ^t-neral  superintendence,  and  taught  the  children 
n<r,  knitting,  Ac;  the  rest  of  the  elementary  in- 
7ti«»n  was  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  committee  on 
r  rt'SiK'cti  ve  days.  Amelia  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
nu\  drew  up  a  short  morning  prayer  for  the  children, 
as  j^he  usually  did,  accomplished  to  the  fullest  ex- 
all  the  duties  she  undertook.     But  the  claims  on 
tiine  ha<i  now  l)ecome  exceedingly  numerous,  and  as 
(•rirri»*<i  her  |K*ciiliar  earnestness  and  conscientious- 
iiit*»  all   hvT  euimizvineuts,  these  accumulated  oc- 
iti   li^  itftt'U  causiHl    Iht  much   si'cret   thought  and 
♦  TV.     Thus  she  wivs  in  Ikt  diary:  *  It  must  be  a 
iitTt-n-ut    tliiii'^    to   <'(lui'atf   one's    own   children, 
:v\  "t'  other  people's:   ln)W  constantly  in  the  latter 
"I.*'  i^  mailc  to  feel  the  pres(»nce  of  a  counteracting 
I' Ui'- *.     Just    now    I   am   feelin;^^  th»»  want  of  some 
.iM«-  m«Mi.-  of  punishment  ;  alas  I  I  thouirht  I  should 
r   n»»*<l  one!  but  with  H.  an<l  A.  it   often  hay)pen8 
ntl..  ti«»n  an<l  kindness  al(»ne  will  not  <lo.     Aud  yet, 
\»-.  it  must   come  ri;<ht  at  l:u<t  ;   (lod  will   succour 
*uT'i»  rt  mv  weakiK'ss/ 

,j-i  I  .  ill  April  :  *  I  lon^so  for  once  to  know  and  U^A 

•>•  th..r..w;^'h  «-njoyment  of  lite  I      I  long  to  convert 

;i   •ruth  of  exjM'iience  the  maxim   I   hold  in   faith, 

:  jM  -ue  and  joy  tu-e  to  be  foun«l,  even  in  this  world, 

E  a 
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by  everyone  whose  heart  is  pure  and  loving Aii( 

yet  something  often  steals  over  me  that  is  very  life 
a  weariness  of  life.    But  I  will  bar  its  nearer  approach; 
I  cannot  lack  the  strength  to  do  so ;  the  thought  of  Him 
who  will  one  day  require  an  account  at  my  hands,  shall 
make  me  feel  every  moment  to  be  full  of  significance ! ' 
In  April  she  writes  to  Gustavus  on  the  subject  of 
her  female  friends :  '  Several  are  much  to  me,  the  most 
are  something,  but  not  one  of  them,  I  must  confess  to 
you,  not  one  of  them  is  everything.     This  frequently 
makes  me  melancholy.     On  the  whole,  however,  I  do 
not  lament  over  it,  at  least  not  now ;  as  indeed  I  hope  to 
become  daily  more  and  more  content  with  every  point  in 
my  lot  that  is  ordained  for  me  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom. 
Its  counsels  have  sufiFered  me  to  pass  my  childhood  in 
such  seclusion,  that  I  had  almost  no  girl-playfellows, 
and  saw  those  I  had  but  seldom;  have  early  inclined 
me  to  gravity  and  earnestness;  have  seen  fit  not  till  a 
later  period  to  render  my  heart  susceptible  of  softer 
impressions ;  and  have  provided  for  its  developement  by 
leading   me  in  a  way  in  which  I  shall  find  few  com- 
panions  to   sympathise   with   me.      But  the   position 
which  Providence  has  assigned  to  me  must  be  the  best  for 
me ;  my  only  care  should  be  carefully  to  cultivate  the 
powers  which  it  has  implanted.     My  love  for  my  fellow- 
creatures  difiFers  probably  from  that  of  many  others ;  but, 
after  all,  has  not  everyone  his  own  peculiarities  ?    The 
most  beautiful  ideal  of  love  is  that  which  St,  Paul  has 
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ed  before  me  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 

I  tell  you  frankly,  appears  to  me  to  be  something 

greater  and  higher  than  the  most  exalted  friend- 

he  asks  her  brother  in  the  same  letter  to  point  out 
ler  some  book  containing  an  exposition  of  the  New 
taiuent,  and  says :  '  I  am  now  reading  the  Gospel  of 
thew  with  the  children,  for  I  should  like  early  to 
lit-  their  love  for  the  beauties  of  the  noblest  among 
kf.  But  do  not  imagine  that  I  think  it  also  necessary 
»r»-«ent  them  with  any  dry  theological  learning ;  you 

not  suppose  me  guilty  of  such  folly.  Everything 
t  \n'  clear  to  myself,  so  far  as  this  is  po88il)le — 
iiriti<^  will  no  doubt  always  remain  —  but  where  I 
>-ru  any  ni«*ans  of  prcKMirinj;  li^ht  for  myself,  I  have 
i/f»t,  I  tliink,  to  neji;leet  it,  because  every  new  cou- 
I'li  i::tin«-<i  brinp*  lae  also  new  delight  in  proving 
!♦•  (liildrrn  tin*  divinitv  of  our  Christian  faith.' 

i^\l^*\\U\  Ik*  mnt-nibered,  and  indeed,  throughout 
-iilt?MMjn«nt  courHt»  of  Aniflia*s  ntental  historj*,  we 
t  n**vrr  l«»M'  si;^ht  of  tin*  fart,  that  lier  opiiiions, 
-.  and  plan.^i,  always  grew  out  of  her  own  most  in- 
iual  tone  of  tlnnight,  and  the  experiences  t)f  her 
K--t  lift*;  hhe  never  allowe<i  anything  to  be  forced 
I  htr  from  without,  and  was  by  no  means  submis- 
to  the  dominion  of  external  authorities.  She  must 
[iin«'  for  hers<*lf,  before  sh»-  could  accept  or  reject; 

betKv   her   style  and  her   exphmatious  on  many 
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subjects,  when  they  took  the  form  of  communications 
with   others,  had  a  remarkable  clearness,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  prolixity,  the  fruit  of  thorough 
investigation  of  the  matter  on  all  sides.     But  we  never 
find  her  giving  utterance  to  unmeaning  words;  scarcely 
ever  does  anything  rise  to  her  lips  or  her  pen  that  bears  1 
the   slightest  resemblance  to  mere  fine  writing;  and 
even   those   moods   of    feeling  which   in    imaginatiTC 
persons,  who  do  not  keep  a  watchful  guard  over  them- 
selves, exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  their  preferences 
and  opinions,  could  not  in  her  case  cloud  her  sight  or  bribe 
her  judgement;  both  because  she  always  maintained  a 
strict  self-government,  and  gave  a  clear  accoimt  to  her- 
self of  her  own  feelings  and  impulses,  and  because  she 
had  mostly  taken  time  for  reflection  before  she  spoke  or 
wrote.     This  circumstance  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  the 
views  and  opinions  here  given  to  the  world  ;  they  are 
characteristic  of  her  whole  personality;   at  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  personality  had 
not  as  yet  attained  its  maturity. 

Thus  she  writes  on  occasion  of  a  duel  to  Grustavus  :— 
*  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  what  sort  of 
thing  that  honour  is,  which  can  be  preserved  by  such  a 
proceeding  I  I  know  that  you  do  not  agree  with  me 
on  this  point,  but  you  wish  that  I  should  tell  you  openly 
what  I  think  and  feel,  and  therefore  I  keep  back 
nothing  from  you,  sure  that  your  brotherly  love  will 
not  misunderstand  me,  and  that  differing  opinions  on 
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io'j^lt*  p)intH  have  no  power  to  divide  hearts  that  are  in 

Ahf'T  wavs  firmlv  linkwl  tofjether;  the  real  truth  in, 

in  fact.  <»ftfn  arrived  at  only  throuj^^h  argument.     You 

kavt*  !**veral   t inn's   held    up  to  me,  as  a  defence  of 

docllin^,  the  l)eneticial    influence  that  it  exercises  on 

tbc  n'tiiiement  of  manners.     Kut  this  is  no  justification 

of  ihf  pnu"tice  in  my  eyes.     Om  you  name  to  me  oin*' 

fcUy,  i»Hf  wrong  custom  among  men,  which  has  not  in 

tile  haud.4  of  the  Kuler  of  all  been  made  to  produce 

•oae  jfti^xl  results  to  the  world  at  large?     But  these 

ittultit  are  His  work ;  they  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere 

<'f  iiiii«h«»rt->ight4Ml  mortals,  and  can  never,  therefore,  be 

f^k  'ii»Ml  to  our  crrdit.' 

Al-'»iit  this  time  Amelia  was  reading  with  h«r  aunt 
tL»-  1.  fttr-*  «»f  Jolumn  von  Miillrr  to  his  family,  and 
-rr*-^  uith  warm  enthusiiism  to  hrr  brother  ;  -- 

^Tiii*^-  Irttrr?*  are  pervaded  by  an  indescribably  p)od 
ia*]  .if:. -»•: innate  spirit;  one  n-es  liow  the  mans  In-art 
•iiir-t'd  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others,  and  cannot 
■.!  Nam  to  love  him.  If  he  were  still  livin^%  if  he 
'i*li*ii!y  !*t«NMl  U'fore  me,  I  could  trust  him  with  my 
aIL  I  think  tli«"re  an?  few  livinj^  persons  for  whom  I 
uvi'  t'it  Ni  mu<*li  and  so  strongly  as  for  this  dtad  one, 
•  ii"  wrt-  utt«*rlv  unkn(»wn  to  me  in  this  wt»rlii.' 

III    hi-    an«iw<'r    (hi>tavus    mnst    have   attacked    his 
•>T«-r*-    fa\ourite    pretty    sharjily,    for   her  next   letter 

*  1   deUiiuid  hiiti^faction  from  you  for  the  moiie  in 
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which  you  have  assailed  the  honour  of  my  dear  and 
venerated  Johann  von  Miiller.     K  we  were  living  in  the 
old  days  of  chivalry,  and  I  were  a  knight,  I  would 
throw  down  my  gauntlet  to  you  for  having  so  calum- 
niated him  to  me.     The  farther  I  go  in  his  letters,  the 
more  worthy  of  honour  and  aflFection  I  find  him.    And 
now  I  boldly  maintain,  without  knowing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  later  period  of  his  life,  that  such  a  man 
could  not  sink ;  he  cannot  have  become  untrue  to  him- 
self.    A  man  who  for  forty-eight  years  had  so  faithfully 
listened  to  the  voice  within,  and  watched  the  indications 
of  Providence — who,  like  Miiller,  had  kept  himself  un- 
spotted in  so  many  critical  positions,  had  withstood  so 
many  alluring  temptations,  cannot  have  swerved  from 
the  path  of  right  and  duty  in  his  closing  days.     Or  if 
it  did  happen,  it  could  be  only  an  error  of  the  judge- 
ment, not  a  perversion  of  the  heart.     Oh,  what  pious, 
loving,  noble  feelings  inspired  that  heart !     These  could 
never   perish;  no,  doubtless  they  are  even  now  in  a 
process  of  eternal  and  glorious  developement.,  and  if  I 
could   see   my   saint,  I   should   see   him   exalted  and 
glorified.      But  my   unshaken   faith  in  him  will  not 
restore  yours,  so  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  oflF  without 
demanding  satisfaction.' 

On  another  subject  of  great  importance  to  her  she 
writes  thus  to  her  brother :  — 

*  Upon  one  point,  dear  Gustavus,  I  am  not  quite  of 
your  opinion  :   namely,  that  we   ought  to  set  before 
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ren  only  the  most  beautiful  and  exalted  passages  of 
»turey  and  spare  them  whatever  is  obscure  or  unintel- 
[e.  M  J  present  intention  is  to  begin  by  going  through 
rhole  of  St  Matthew*s  Gospel  with  them,  leaving 
•nly  a  few  passages,  and  these  not  because  of  their 
irity,  but  because  they  might  give  them  too  much 
on  certain  subjects  (those,  for  instance,  relating  to 
err ).  My  idea  is  this :  once  for  all,  we  all  alike  as 
in  beings,  but  especially  my  own  sex,  who  are  not 
I  f«>r  abstract  research,  are  called  to  live  by  faith, 
►y  sight.  Were  it  not  well,  then,  to  accustom  the 
L'  mind  to  tliis  from  its  earliest  childhood,  when, 

•  •vrr,  thr  soul  is  natiinilly  so  susceptible  to  religious 
':  V«»u  think  tluTe  are  many  passages  wliich  might 
■  ;i  ^tuiiiMiii^-blork  to  ytumg  minds,  and  awaken 
.iiH  d«»ul»t8.  I  think  so  too,  if  the  rliildren  see  that 
ir»-  ;in\i<Mi.sly  entleavourinj^  to  explain  and  clear  up 
thui'^'  to  them.  Hut  I  liave  always  gt>ne  upon  this 
ipl*'  wirli  them  :     **  Dear  children,  the  Bible  is  not 

•  \*Mrk,  hut  (lod's;  no  wonder  that  there  an*  many 
-  in  it  which  are  a  riddle  to  our  short-si^^hted 
iTi  uiid»'rstan<ling.  Probably,  no  hunian  being  is 
.!f  of  fully  explaining;  the  Holy  Scriptures,  certainly 

not.     Hut  p"<»ping  into  its  dark  jMUisa^'es  will  do 

•  i^'-kI;  uj^on  all  that  we  n«»ed  to  know,  there  is 
rlt-iir  and  sufficient  light ;  we  must  k<»ep  to  that." 
I  this  principle  I  often  have  to  fall  back,  and  would 
y>   Hither  do  so,  than  give  them  an  explanation 
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which  they  would  see  at  once  was  forced,  an  expedient 
that  in  my  opinion  would  be  the  most  direct  road  to 
doubt  and  scepticism.  But  that  I  do  not  keep  the 
children  in  the  dark  more  than  needs  be  —  that^  on  the 
contrary,  I  should  be  glad  to  give  them  every  reason- 
able explanation  that  is  at  all  within  my  power  to  obtain, 
you  may  see  from  my  endeavours  to  extend  my  own 
knowledge  on  such  points  from  all  good  sources.  One 
thing  more  I  would  suggest  for  your  consideration:  Do 
you  not  think  there  would  be  a  risk  that  the  Bible 
might  lose  something  of  its  sacred  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  a  man  who  in  his  earlier  years  had  been  made 
acquainted  only  with  a  careful  selection  of  what  is  most 
powerful,  attractive^  and  intelligible  in  its  contents, 
when  at  last,  sooner  or  later,  the  book  itself  fell  into 
his  hands  ?  Would  not  the  very  care  with  which  his 
teacher  had  avoided  touching  on  certain  points  arouse 
his  suspicions  concerning  them  ?  Would  he  not,  accus- 
tomed only  to  what  was  at  once  intelligible,  vehemently 
demand  that  everything  should  be  so,  and  feel  himself 
bitterly  disappointed  when  he  could  not  find  the  ex- 
planation he  sought  ?  My  little  pupils,  as  far  as  I  can 
read  their  hearts,  are  never  in  the  least  disturbed  by 
anything  which  lies  above  their  range  of  thought,  but 
also  it  would  never  occur  to  them  to  laugh  at  any 
unusual  expression  which  they  might  not  understand. 
They  know  that  the  Bible  is  too  sacred  to  me,  for  me  to 
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fluch  a  thing  to  pass  without  the  most  serious 
•f,  and  they  seem  already  themselves  to  feel  a  sort 
rreijcf  for  the  Holy  Scriptures — at  least  they  say 
iich  they  like  tho8e  lessons  when  I  read  the  Bible 
to  tlieiiiy  and  talk  with  them  about  it' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1816-1817. 

JOURNEY   TO   MAGDEBURG  —  RETAINS   ONLY   ONE   Ca.ASS  OP 

PUPILS CORRESPONDENCE   WITH   MINNA   HOSCH — INVHA- 

TION  TO  ENGLAND HER  BROTHER'S  FIRST  SERMON- 
YOUTHFUL  FEELINGS  —  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  —  HER 
RELIGIOUS  POSITION. 

IN  the  course  of  this  summer,  Amelia  accompanied 
her  aunt  to  Magdeburg,  on  a  visit  to  an  old  friend 
of  the  latter,  married  to  the  President  von  V.,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  very  delicate  health.    Here  she  came  in 
contact  with  a  fresh  circle,  in  which  she  found  much  to 
interest  her  ;  for,  with  her  innate  love  of  knowledge 
and  quick  interest  in  human  life,  she  was  always  pleased 
to  make  new  acquaintances.     She  sought  society  and 
conversation  that  stimulated  and  enriched   the  mind, 
especially  that  of  able  men,  and  in  this  sense  her  dis- 
position, as  soon  as  her  first  shyness  was  overcome,  was 
eminently  social,  and  remained  so  through  life.     On  a 
visit  to  the  little  settlement  of  Gnadau,  near  Magde- 
burg,   she   heard   the   congregational   singing    of    the 
Moravians  for  the  first  time,  and  it  made  a  stronger 
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tsion  on  her  than  any  music  had  ever  done  before. 
rites  in  her  diary :  *  Their  singing  expressed  a 
earning  after  a  life  in  God,  apart  from  the  world, 

piety  and  love.  Ah  !  how  ashamed  I  felt  of  my 
y  heart !  how  those  sounds  stilled  its  restless 
>inj(i[ !  I  longed  to  be  one  of  those  gentle  sisters, 
t-med  to  me  to  be  the  betrothed  of  heaven ! ' 
•r  her  return,  she  writes  on  her  twenty-third 
av  to  Minna  Hosch  :  — 

>huiild  have  been  quite,  quite  happy  to-day,  but 
u  things  which  threw  a  cloud  over  my  spirits. 
rA  was  that  in  my  serious  morning  review  of  the 
rjir,  I  found  so  much  in  my  moral  condition  to 

iiif.  Just  lately  I  have  lK*en  so  very  far  from 
\  Mii^rht  t<»  he;  I  felt  now  most  vividly  how 
'••ft  is  nil  tlic  f^iKKl  in  me,  how  many  bad  habits 
>  to  lay  fiii\{\i\  how  many  inadmissible  inclina- 
I  havf  to  combat,  how  slow  altogether  is  my 
•»  oil  th<»  path  which  leatls  us  to  the  goal.  Do 
V  to  fH-rs\ia<if  ine  otherwine ;  on  this  point  each 
IktI  f<»r  himself  Iiow  it  stands  with  him — no  other 
i«iir»*  for  us.  But  this  discovery  shall  not  make 
»•  o»urage.     iSchiller's  verse  shall  be  my  motto : 

An-l  Virtu»-,  it  in  not  an  i-mpty  drtiim, 

Hut  man  may  attain  it  in  life, 
At  l*-A«»t  hr  ma  J  utrive  towanl  that  image  dirinc, 

TLou>;h  hifl  fwt  may  oft  blip  in  the  trtrifr.' 

>etund  thing  which  caused  her  some  anxiety  and 
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pain  on  that  day,  she  thus  relates  in  a  letter  t 
brother  Gustavus :  — 

'  I  am  answering  your  letters  backwards,  in  begii 
mine  with  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  wha 
think  my  sudden  resolution  to  give  up  my  yoi 
class  of  pupils.  It  by  no  means,  however,  deserve 
epithet:  I  have  long  balanced  the  reasons  for  and a^ 
in  secret,  and  my  decision  has  slowly  formed  its( 
my  mind.  Do  you  not  remember  that  I  wrote  U 
about  it  as  long  ago  as  last  spring?  What  I  el 
dwelt  upon  at  that  time,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  wa 
feeling  that  I  had  undertaken  more  than  I  could 
carry  out,  and  that  I  was  thus  forced  to  leave  first 
thing,  then  another,  incomplete  —  a  feeling  which 
came  over  me  vividly  at  times,  but  grew  much  stn 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  when  the  necessi 
going  backwards  and  forwards  every  day  to  my  tea< 
greatly  increased  its  laboriousness.  But  I  rem; 
true  to  the  resolution  I  had  formed  in  the  sp 
that  until  the  autumn  I  would  go  on  in  the 
marked  out  for  me,  looking  neither  to  the  right  han 
the  left ;  perhaps,  I  thought,  practice  will  make  my 
easier,  make  it  possible  for  me  to  continue  as  I  ain 
accomplish  it  satisfactorily ;  any  fickleness  about  tl 
which  our  nature  inwardly  calls  us,  is  to  me  so  ul 
distasteful.  But  it  would  not  do  ;  in  spite  of  the 
exact  arrangement  of  my  time,  I  was  obliged  to 
over  so  much  of  what  I  did,  that  it  seemed  to  me  a 
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Hi.  -t   r!t  arly  a  '^'V/  ^^*  n^^'^*  '*P  SDine  portiini  nf  my 

l#-:*<  hiiiu'.     NfXt   ciune  thr  «|iirsti«>n,  whctlier  I   sliuuld 

k-»-ti    tin*  iililiT  i»r  vouii;rt'r  fliihlrni,   and  this  choice 

tr-uMiiI  iiu*  II' »t  a  littlf.     .My  ht*art  iiulird  sjxjkt'  Imully 

f>r  lh»  foriinT  :  with  thnn  I  iimst  havi*  rfiiouuct^d  nnr  of 

niv  f.ii re-it   srln'iiii'S  fnr  thr  tut? in*.  <ni  thr  t'Xi'ciition  of 

wLii'h  I  laid   iiiih-h  strrss  —  I  im-aii  tlif  hope  of  forinin;^ 

for  I!.;-  If  tYii'inl."*  tor  lifo  out  of  Xhu^v  chihln?u.     Trur, 

I  iiii^'lit  have  \viirki'<I  towards  tlu*  Nunc  aim  with  the 

Ti.!iTij-  r  oiii's,  hut    I    must   liavi'    l»e;^un   aj^iiii  ii.t    the 

(ir^niiiit::.  ami  to  Imw  much  iiion*  distant  a  futun*  mu^^t 

I  rj"*  li»\«-  J'MiktMl  furwanl  I     Vit  tli«*n*  was  mucli  Xa  he 

sv  !     :i  r},::r   >idf       ahnvi'  all,   that   uiv  aunt   >o  much 

*>: '  i     H'lirjfit.i    t«»    niiiiiin    with     nn*.       \*>\\    mav 

to 

;';.i.'  :.■    \i-^\\    riiuili   tlii^  uriL:h«il  \sitii  iin',  and  l.-iw  niv 

?•■■.■  :.  ■■.  tiiih  -i-'ii.'d  til  fi\iiiir  it.  Il  vsmild  i;tA-'  too 
I  *  .■  •■     •.!!    ■."II    .ill   Mm*    yM'/'v    :itiil    /'i/zv  \\  iii«  h   1..  pf    mt' 

'r-  '  i'  riii.r  ii!idi  ••id«d  :  uitiN- rri\  di'iiht- fi'Ii-l  hm- \\itli 
»-  •  r*  '  l"  di'.'!,  ti.'-  nii'Tf  a-*  I  iNiuld  -.iv  lifili-  ahnut 
■".'•■    •  '  ;.!:'.  -lit    «■]-»•.   IfiuLT  *-i»M\  iiM"fd   tli.it    in   t.rtain 
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i!- ■   -;"ii   iiiu-t    i-i-   wp'iiLdit    I'Ut    in   ••!!    -own 

■:.•■   i-   ;i-:'-r\\;i:^U  to   fi -f    in    it,   in-   tin-    n--n!t 

In  -ii-'it.  :it  l;i"T  tip- f«i-lin:^r  |iri|niri  !.  ralril 

-  •..-•■  in«'!i:i.iM«»n  .mil  d?ity  urrr  in   li.-ii  .i-!i\\ 

;.  .1.  ,  ■  |,  ,|  —  I   I..,  .'|,  t),.-  I'di  r  rliildriii.      ^lv 

:■-        .    .    ;.  •    1- '.|ijir-.\i  .!  1  \  til'-  t.M-' I  - :  my  '!t    \  Kin-l 
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my  feelings,  and  at  last  all  is  arranged^  and  yesterday  I 
gave  my  last  lesson  to  the  little  ones.  And  now  it  is  all 
right  again,  I  am  cheerful  and  contented.  I  look  forward 
with  real  pleasure  to  the  coming  winter,  and  especially 
to  the  opportunities  of  social  intercourse  it  will  afford 
me,  which  I  shall  now  be  able  to  enjoy.  The  having 
midertaken  too  much  remains  as  a  blunder  in  my  life^ 
but  it  shall  be  a  warning  to  me  for  the  future.' 

In  August  of  this  year  Amelia  writes  in  her  diary:— 
'  Again  the  tenderest  letters  from  my  Gustavus;  in 
truth  I  have  much  to  do  to  be  fully  worthy  of  so  much 
love.  What  troubles  me  is,  that  I  know  I  always  sem 
much  better  in  my  letters  to  those  whom  I  love,  than  I 
really  am.  On  paper  it  is  so  easy  to  express  any  right 
or  admirable  feeling,  but  this  by  no  means  guarantees 
its  proper  influence  on  one's  life.' 

In  autumn  she  writes  to  Minna  Hosch  :  — 
*  Nowadays  I  would  rather  see  a  good  comedy  than  I 
a  tragedy.     The  latter  aflfects  me  too  powerfully,  and  it 
seems  to  me  almost  wrong  to  spend  so  much  of  our 
best  feelings  and   sympathies   on  an   empty  delusion, 
when  real  Ufe  so  constantly  demands  them  from  us  in 
their  fullest  strength.     My  disposition  is  certainly  rather    ^ 
grave  than  mirthful,  and  for  this  very  reason  I  make 
it  a  principle  to  seek  sources  of  brightness  and  mirth 
out  of  myself,  lest  my  gravity  should  degenerate  into 
gloom.     I  would  not  be  untrue  to  myself:  I  make  no 
painful    efforts   to   seem    gay   among   the   gay;  suA 
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t  giaoet  ave  rardj  becoming;  bat  qmetlj  to 
gaiety  of  otben^  I  do  like,  and  it  imparts 
rftdneas  to  our  own  heart  And  to  Jock  out 
leerfiillj,  deeply  and  thorongUij  to  enjqjr  all 
that  it  oflTen,  and  to  n^et  the  evils  it  maj 
ore  for  us  with  a  serene  and  open  brow,  is  to 
the  highest  philosophy.  Maj  it  be  mine!  I 
T  it  eamestl j/ 

writing  constantly  to  her  brothers,  Amelia 
xl  onapnnotoal  oorreqKmdenoe with  the  lady 
1  aboTo  as  her  former  governess,  and  in  this 
ie  constancj  and  affectionate  gratitude  of  her 
were  strikingly  displayed.  In  addition  to  the 
I  duties  she  had  undertaken  in  a  pastor's 
iM  Huscby  at  Amelia's  suggestion,  had  opened 
[iop  for  small-wares,  with  which  Amelia  pro- 
from  Hamburg,  and  almost  eveiy  letter  con- 
xiuDts  or  lists  of  purchases,  made  out  with  the 
re  and  exactitude,  while  her  aasiitance  to  her 
B  not  confined  even  to  such  words  or  acts,  but 
occamooal  advances  of  money.  With  regard 
,  it  i8  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  generous 
an  hers.  Herself  of  few  wants,  she  was  always 
?ome  to  the  aid  of  others  with  the  small  sums 
eceived  as  interest  on  her  little  property;  and 
i  owed  gratitude  or  affection,  it  seemed  to  her 
itter  of  course,  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  that 
d  repay  a  debt — which  indeed  her  noble  heart 
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felt  to  be  incapable  of  real  discharge — in  this  inferior 
sort  of  exchange.  Her  purse,  as  far  as  she  had  the  power 
and  right  to  dispose  of  its  contents,  was  always  open  to 
her  friends,  and  this  trait  showed  itself  in  a  hundred 
little  ways.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  here  to  remark, 
that  she  never  received  money  for  her  courses  of  in- 
struction either  at  the  present  or  any  after  period,  and 
even  presents  which  the  grateful  parents  of  her  pupils 
felt  impelled  to  offer  her  were  but  reluctantly  accepted 
if  they  were  of  any  considerable  value.  It  often  cost 
much  pains  and  contrivance,  especially  in  later  years, 
to  place  within  her  reach  objects  which  were  deemed 
really  essential  to  her  comfort,  and  if  she  herself  did 
not  share  this  opinion  she  would  make  no  use  of 
them.  This  was  no  false  pride  in  her :  things  which 
she  really  needed,  and  which  came  to  her  from  wealthy 
friends  who  felt  that  they  owed  her  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude, she  did  not  decline,  but  accepted,  as  she  gave,  with 
generous  frankness.  Her  true  delight,  however,  was 
in  the  gifts  she  received  for  others,  especially  for  her 
poor  people,  and  this  form  of  showing  latitude  to  her- 
self was  always  the  direct  road  to  her  heart. 

Her  brother  in  England  had  pressingly  invited  her 
to  spend  some  weeks  with  him  there,  and  she  replies 
in  January  1817:  — 

'  What  a  pleasant  picture  I  often  make  to  myself  of 
the  journey,  of  our  meeting,  of  the  life  in  your  home 
circle  I     But  then,  again,  the  thought  of  all  I  must  loee 
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ist8  a  shadow  over  it.  My  kind  aunt  would 
give  her  permission — indeed  she  has  implied  as 
dready;  but  I  know  that  she  would  miss  me 
uch.  And  then  —  will  you  scold  me  ?  —  then,  I 
»¥m  that  the  thought  of  giving  up  my  little 
for  so  long  costs  me  a  good  deal.  Not  that  I 
ny  poet  so  very  important  in  itself,  but  must  I 
nk  it  important  to  me,  since  it  is  that  which 
IS  entrusted  to  my  care?  He  will  demand  an 
^  and  dare  I,  quite  voluntarily  and  unhesitat* 
eave  it  for  so  long  a  time?  Ought  we  not  to 
oTir  powers  with  untiring  zeal  to  the  work  God 
il  up<in  U8,  \>e  it  small  or  great?  Wliere  we 
certainly  st^t*  (ukI's  finger  in  the  summons  that 

*  lb*  away,  I  thiuk  it  in  always  safest  to  remain 
^]H*t  that  hart  once  f(»r  all  been  assigned  to  us. 

I  think  it  will  l>e  best  for  me,  at  any  rate  for  the 
,  to  r«*iiiain  where  I  am.     A  year  or  two  hence 

•  f  |Mirt  of  my  difficulties  will  probably  be  re- 

My  prewnt  course  of  classes  will  then  be 
U-il.  ainl  if  (mkI  blesses  my  endeavours,  some 
|.ii|iil>  will  Im»  abb*  by  that  time  to  take  turns 
[»lyin;^  my  place  with  my  dear  aunt.     It  does, 

M-eiii  a  lK»ld  thing  to  reckon  in  one's  plans  on  a 
i»f  fM»nie  years;  but,  after  all,  are  we  any  more 

i.f  t4»-ni<»rrow  itself?  It  often  seems  to  me  a 
•autiftil  and  enviable  fate  to  be  called  away  from 
ti  the  full  strength  of  youth  and  the  fresh  bloom 
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of  life.  This  is  no  presentiment  of  death,  no  satiety 
of  life^  in  my  case ;  but  who  has  not  moments  of  Icmg- 
ing  after  a  better  and  more  abiding  world  ?  But  to 
return :  in  spite  of  all  I  have  said^  I  would  not  give  an 
absolute  negative  to  your  question.  If  a  particularly 
good  opportunity  of  making  the  journey  were  to  offiff 
itself,  with  the  chance  of  returning  here  in  a  month,  I 
will  not  answer  for  anything ! ' 

Her  brother  in  Leipsic,  the  young  student  of  Divinity, 
had  just  preached  his  first  sermon  from  the  pulpit  of  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  now  sent  her  a  copy  of  it 
She  writes  to  her  brother  about  it:  — 

*  What  a  beautiful  gift  have  you  sent  me,  dearest 
Gustavus,  in  this  copy  of  your  sermon,  and  what  plea- 
sure it  has  given  me !  I  was  especially  pleased  by 
your  choice  of  a  subject  —  that  you  should  have  taken 
Christian  humility  for  your  first  theme.  Yes,  my 
brother,  let  this  be  both  to  you  and  me  our  chosen 
virtue  above  all  others.  We  will  never  cease  to  strive 
after  it ;  and  this  very  humility  will  most  clearly  testify 
that  we  have  risen  above  what  is  earthly  and  low,  and  are 
allied  to  the  divine.  But  how  I  fear  that  I  am  yet  jox 
from  this  Christian  heavenly-mindedness !  No ;  I  am 
not  humble  at  heart,  as  I  ought  to  be ;  there  is  great 
tendency  to  pride  in  me.  But  your  sermon  has  done 
me  much  good,  and  I  will  wrestle  for  the  prize  that  it 
holds  up  before  me.' 

Iq  her  diary  she  says,  on  the  same  subject :  — 
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*  His  style  is  full  of  life  and  warmth^  and  is,  at  the 
one  time,  more  simple  than  I  had  expected.  If  only 
-  if  only  —  he  may  not  be  inclining  to  mysticism ! 
)naej  are  not  the  mystics  capable  of  the  loftiest  enthu- 
jsm  for  all  that  is  good  and  noble?  Are  they  not 
ippy,  and  full  of  assured  hope  ?  Yet  I  cannot  feel 
lyself  at  home  in  their  mode  of  thought ;  and  I  thinks 
H^  that  mysticism  may  easily  become  a  snare  to  moral 
iitue.     But  God  will  guide  my  GustaTus.' 

Shortly  afterwards  she  writes  to  Minna  Hosch,  who 
id  misunderstood  a  passage  in  her  letter,  and  referred 
to  a  possible  betrothal : — 

*  Do  not  let  it  grieve  you  if  your  hopes  have  deceived 
>u.  Am  I  not  very  happy  in  my  present  position  ? 
'by  should  we  be  impatient  for  a  change  ?  Should  I 
eet  with  the  ordinary  destiny  of  my  sex,  then  I  shall 
>ul»tleii4i  thank  God  for  it,  and  know  how  to  prize  the 
y»  which  that  path  of  life  offers.  But  I  am  firmly 
►nrinced  that  the  All-wise  Director  of  our  course  has 
her  wavH,  I)e8ide8  this,  by  which  He  can  guide  us  to 
e  true  destination  of  humanity — usefulness  to  others, 
kd  the  developement  of  our  own  character,  combined 
ith  the  happiness  which  springs  from  these  sources. 
r  bkith  in  the  wise  leadings  of  this  Providence  grows 
ruoger  ever>*  day ;  shall  I  not,  then,  cheerfully  leave 
Tiielf  to  them  ?  I  liave  often  thought  over  this  point, 
lietly  and  alune ;  and  the  result  of  my  meiUtations  is 
e  hope  that  even  a  single  life,  should  God  call  me  to 
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it,  will  not  be  a  joyless  one  to  me.  In  that  case,! 
have  a  plan  ready  in  my  head,  from  which  I  promia 
myself  many  hours  of  purest  happiness.  Do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  well  if  every  young  girl  were  at  times 
to  occupy  herself  with  such  reflections  ?  To  me,  at 
least,  it  is  grievous  to  see  a  girl  incapable  of  imagining 
any  other  object  in  life  than  to  marry  as  early  as 
possible ;  in  attaining  which,  prudence  in  her  choice 
is  often  so  utterly  forgotten,  that  her  supposed  happi- 
ness is  soon  transformed  into  bitter  sorrow.' 

Here,  perhaps,  will  be  the  proper  place  to  remark 
that  Miss  Sieveking,  according  to  her  own  confession  in 
later  years,  had  experienced  a  silent  inclination  of  the 
heart ;  indeed,  on  two  occasions,  had  cherished  in  secret 
those  wishes  and  dreams  which  probably  no  yoimg  girl's 
life  is  wholly  without.     In  both  cases  the  object  was 
worthy  of  her  regard,  and  the  feeling  never  assumed  in 
her  the  stormy  character  of  passion,  and  thus  could 
never  become  seriously  dangerous  to  her  happiness  and 
peace  of  mind.     She  was  too  miich  on  her  guard,  and 
held  too  tight  a  rein  over  herself,  ever  to  lose  her 
mental  balance,  or  to  give  way  long  to  hurtful  delu- 
sions.    At  a   later  period   she   declined   an   offer  of 
marriage  from  a  worthy  man,  because  he  did  not  pos- 
sess that  superiority  which  was,  in  her  eyes,  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  a  happy  marriage.     God  had  reserved 
her  for  another  career. 

Amelia  feared  that  her  brother  Gustavus  might  with- 
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dmtelf  too  modi  from  general  society  to  live  only 
beloved  ftudief ;  and  hence  she  writes  to  him  in 
Mpy  1817: — 

not  the  knowledge  of  man  one  of  the  first  con- 
I  of  usefnlnessy  eq>eciall7  in  your  vocation^  niiich 
Aei  to  the  eiercise  of  influence  over  the  human 
^  Doubtless  this  great  art  and  science  may  nerer 
irely  mastered ;  but  least  of  all  can  it  be  acquired 
study,  nor  even  in  familiar  intercourse  with  a 
.  whom  human  nature  shows  itself  preoiBeiy  in 
rm  that  you  most  love.  Is  not  such  limited  in« 
rse,  when  long  continued,  likely  to  render  the 
man,  who  is  forced  at  last  to  enter  a  wider 
,  exacting  and  self-willed  in  his  demands  on 
-  ?  Will  he  not  take  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
circle  of  intimates  as  the  standard  by  which 
other  irt  to  \ye  estimated,  and  thus  necessarily 
ralue  much  that  is  really  excellent  in  opposite 
tens  or  modes  of  life  ?  Something  good  and  beau- 
xihlis  I  think,  everywhere ;  and  he  who  knows  how 
:  for  it — who  enters  society  with  open  mind,  fear- 
o<l  and  loving  man, — will  find  it,  even  in  those 
14,  t>eer-drinking  students*  parties,  even  in  those 
itble  circles  whence  all  nature  and  heart  seem 
r  l>auii(hed.  (Of  course,  I  know  that  you  could 
f<rf  1  tiUMeil  in  such  assemblies ;  but  here  I  have 
I  the  two  extremes — how  much  lies  between  tbemi) 
this  **  knowledge  of  the  world  *'  is  a  precious  thing 
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when  it  bears  its  proper  fruits^  which  I  beliere  to  be 
these  —  readiness  to  discern  whatever  is  good  in  men, 
in  whatever  form  it  may  show  itself;  a  good-homoiind 
smile  for  their  follies ;  a  compassionate  sorrow  for  Uiek 
errors^  that  seeks  to  embody  itself  in  active  helpk 
There  is  a  sort  of  mock  wisdom,  also,  calling  itself  the 
true  "  knowledge  of  the  world,"  that  sees  or  supposes  evil 
everywhere ;  but  this,  again,  implies  a  very  perverted, 
onendded  judgment,  which  I  have  certainly  no  reason  to 
fear  from  your  generous  hearts  But  that  other  jewel 
you  must  not  carelessly  overlook,  and  you  will  gain  it 
only  by  mixing  with  various  classes  of  men.' 

In  the  same  letter  she  gives  an  account  of  a  ball  at 
which  she  had  been  present,  and  adds: — 

*  That  I  played  no  grand  role  on  the  occasion  you 
will  conceive,  but  what  does  it  signify  ?  If  one  does 
not  go  with  expectations  unduly  raised,  one  can  be 
very  well  satisfied  with  a  subordinate  part,  and  can  find 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  it,  too.' 

In  April  she  writes  in  her  diary : — 

'  I  am  dissatisfied  with  myself — uncertain  whether  I 
do  not  too  much  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  my 
children.  This  is  a  great  snare  to  a  teacher,  for  in 
many  cases  it  seems  to  afford  such  a  ready  means  of 
attaining  our  end.  But  that  end  ought  to  be,  not  only 
to  instruct  the  outward  man,  but,  far  more,  to  form 
the  whole  inner  being.  May  God  direct  me  in  the 
right  way ! ' 
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kgrnin,  on  Easter  Tuesday :  — 
Fixed,  I  might  almost  say  pressing,  and  regidar 
tqiadoDs  are  a  necessity  to  me.  I  have  felt  this 
w  during  these  holidays,  when  my  ordinary  employ- 
nt  with  my  children  was  suspended,  and  no  par- 
Jar  social  engagements  have  come  to  fill  up  the 
w  There  was  indeed  plenty  that  I  might  do ;  but 
m  my  choice  is  so  absolutely  free,  I  find  it  difficult 
lecide  what  to  begin  with ;  moreover,  any  work  loses 
r  its  charm  for  me  when  it  is  not  necessary.  Needle- 
*k  especially  I  alwajrs  find  most  interesting  when  I 
e,  so  to  speak,  to  steal  time  for  it.  But  it  ought  not 
W  Ko;  for  a  time  may  come  when  no  such  regular 
ufAtioD  would  be  open  to  me.  Must  I  then  sink 
» in;ictivitv  ? ' 

UxMit  this  time  she  writes  to  her  sister-in-law,  in 
^Ian<l :  — 

My  aunt  and  I  are  still  busy  with  Shakespeare's 
i.'ricAl  dramas  and  continue  to  find  much  enjoyment 
n  thc*m.  But  may  I  venture,  very,  very  softly,  to 
L<pi-r  to  you  one  word  of  censure  on  this  ^eat  and 
ch-laiide<i  man?  One  great  thing  I  miss  in  his 
tings  —  a  thoroughly  noble  type  of  humanity  (a 
iftian  typ*s  perhaps,  I  ought  rather  to  wiy)  in  his 
ractenc  Dot'S  it  not  at  last  Ixicome  wearisome  to 
ch  this  endless  conflict  of  wild  rough  natures,  that 
with  each  other  in  cunning  and  cruelty?  How 
rly  do  any  beams  of  Christian  virtue  shine  out  ? 
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Can  this  picture  of  life  be  faithfully  drawn  from  nature? 
Oh,  no  !  I  cannot  and  will  not  believe  it :  in  feur  fairer 
colours  does  humanity  present  itself  to  my  mind,  and 
no  Shakespeare  shall  rob  me  of  this  sacred  image.  I 
know  not  why  it  is,  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  so, 
yet  it  is  the  fact,  that  reading  scarcely  ever  affords  me 
unmixed  pleasure.  Perhaps  I  have  been  satiated  with 
it,  or  am  too  fastidious.  I  will  read  but  little  in  future, 
so  far  as  it  depends  on  myself.' 

Her  brother  and  sister  in  England  continued  to  wish 
her  to  visit  them,  but  she  still  hesitated,  scrupling  to 
leave  her  aunt  and  her  pupils.  *  The  more  I  am  left 
free  to  choose,  the  more  careful  I  feel  I  ought  to  be,' 
she  writes ;  *  I  often  wish  for  less  freedom  rather  than 
more.'  But  an  external  impulse  to  this  journey  was 
soon  to  be  given.  We  insert  here  one  more  extract 
from  her  correspondence  with  her  brother  Gustavus. 
It  is  from  the  last  letter  but  one  that  she  ever  wrote 
to  him: — 

'  I  promised  to  send  you  a  more  detailed  opinion  on 
your  sermon,  but  soon  repented  my  promise  when  I 
was  struck  with  the  dilBficulties  of  carrying  it  out.  So 
you  must  be  content  with  my  touching  on  one  topic 
only,  in  which  I  perceive  that  my  faith  differs  some- 
what from  yours.  At  first,  I  own,  I  shrank  from  volun- 
tarily pointing  out  this  difference,  through  a  fear  that 
it  would  lessen  your  good  opinion  of  me.  But  then  I 
reflected  that  so  close  and  dear  a  relation  as  that  be- 
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tween  us  two  must  be  founded,  if  it  is  to  be  stable  and 
pennanent,  on  perfect  truth  and  the  unrestrained  in- 
terchange of  thought.  And  so  here,  too,  I  will  explain 
myielf  frankly  and  openly.  I  must  confess  to  you  — 
oh,  do  not  love  me  less  for  it  I  —  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  of 
Christ  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  the  Lutheran  ex- 
pontorsy  and  in  which  you  also  hold  it  (unless  I  am 
Uiiich  mistaken).  I  have  been  unable  to  reconcile  it 
with  tho6e  conceptions  of  the  Highest  through  which  I 
etn  otherwise  most  truly  reverence  Him.  Often,  when 
I  have  obM?rve<l  the  firm  faith  of  so  many  excellent 
persons  on  this  point,  I  have  lK*coine  imeasy  at  my  own 
unWief:  hut  I  have  comforted  mvself  with  the  know- 
lt*li;^*'  that  I  couM  not  help  its  springing  up  within  me, 
nhih"  I  wfw*  honestly  striving  after  that  truth  which 
fn^fst  li«*noi]r  ihti].  And  thus  I  can  joyftilly  tnist  that 
i:  I  err,  my  ii*H\  will  not  impute  to  nu?  Jis  sin  this  in- 
V  luiit.iry  error,  hut  will  hless  uw  with  ever-incretising 
lijht.  K»-li;n"n  d»K*s,  indeed,  Hhaj)e  itself  differently 
.:.  »-ver%'  human  heart,  tht>ugh  outwardly  many  may  he 
unit'^l  in  one  Ixmd.  And  ought  it  not  to  he  so? 
En^'Ugh,  mcthinks,  if  each  heart  can  truly  make  the 
h*-arfnlv  es*M-nr«*  it^*  t)wn  —  if  it  can  hring  forth  from 
:!•»  own  depths  umler  a  fostering  iiifltience  from  on 
*M/h,  »4«»mrtliin;r  which  is  n«»t  a  mere  retieetion  of  other 
nif-n'*  Uiinds.  Enough?  Nay,  there  i-^  something  more 
it^  ere  we  can  say  enough.      That  this  heavenly 
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essence  should  be  the  living,  never-failing  sourc( 
action  in  life,  of  comfort  in  sorrow,  of  hope  for 
fixture.  And  my  faith  —  I  may  say  it  gladly 
boldly  —  does  not  lack  this  blessed  and  life-gii 
power;  it  is  not  dead  in  me,  though  I  feel  and  si 
that  it  may  attain  a  higher  life.  Perhaps  for  me, 
a  time  may  come  when  I  may  lay  hold  of  the  meaE 
of  that  mysterious  doctrine;  perhaps — but  perhap 
may  not.  Tell  me,  will  you  then  be  able  to  love  me  j 
as  dearly  as  now  ?  The  conviction  of  the  reason  ; 
heart  is  to  me  a  necessity.  Not  that  I  would  com 
everything  within  the  narrow  limits  of  our  huD 
understanding.  No,  thank  God !  I  am  not  so  cold  t 
I  could  not  rise  to  a  heartfelt  faith  in  something  ah 
our  human  reason;  it  is  only  what  is  contrary  tc 
that  I  know  not  how  to  embrace.' 


SECOND     PART. 

>NTINUED    DEVELOPKMENT,    AND    PREPARATION 

FOR    AFTER    WORK. 

(1817—1831.) 


Stcni  Lawgiver !  jet  thou  doflt  wear 

The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace, 

N<«r  know  we  anything  m)  fair 

Aji  \»  the  smile  upon  th j  face : 

l-lowert  laugh  before  thee  on  their  bed^, 

And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  ti^ads  ; 

Thou  dortt  pn*«k»r\e  the  Htan*  from  wrong ; 

Ao<l  the  niiN^t  ancient  heavens  through  thi^e  are  fresh  and  strong. 

To  hunihW  functions, awful  Power! 

I  i'«ll  th»*«' :   I  niyj»«'lf  ooinnicnd 

Into  th\  ^idanc«^  from  thin  hour; 

n  U*t  mv  w»»ttkn«»M!»  have  an  «»nd ! 

i'tiy*'  unto  me,  made  lowly  wi.H<», 

Th*-  »»|iirit  <jf  (M.*lf-«U'rifire  ; 

Th*"  omtidence  of  reai*on  >nv«* ; 

And  in  the  li^ht  of  Truth  thy  IVmdman  let  me  live! 

WoUDH WORTH 'm  Ofie  to  Duty. 

*  I  may  rompaM*  earth  and  heaven,  the  nea  and  the  dry  land, 
Mid  nowhen*  j»hall  I  find  Th«M»,  nave  in  the  CruHH.  There 
Tb"U  n-ntent.  then*  Thou  ft»«Hie«t  Thv  flock  and  makeM  them 
u*  rv«t  at  no.m.  In  that  Cnvw  art  Thou  found,  of  whomsoever 
tind^lh  The«-.* 

8t.  Bernard. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

1817. 

t'CATB  or  IIXB  BBOTRER  OUSTAVCS  —  JOURNEY  TO  LONDON 
—  RCTTRNS — MADAME  BRCNNEMANN  TAKES  A  LITTLE  GIRL 
I5TO   HER   HOUSE. 

AT  EaiJter  1817,  Giistavus  left  Leipsic  for  Berlin,  to 
c<»ntirnie  hin  studies ;  he  wrote  with  pleasant  ex- 
"iVUi«'Tit  of  th«*  new  and  varied  life  which  met  him  there, 
^Jwi  huj  !<istf  r  fi»llowe<i  with  lively  sympathy  every  step  of 
^lii*  j.n»inii«in«j;  and  highly-^fted  young  man.  Formerly 
^«?li«^t#',  th<*  campaign  and  an  excursion  on  foot  which 
t**  made  with  some  friends  to  Halle  sei»med  to  have 
U^atly  strengthened  him,  and  he  reached  Berlin  in 
l^rft-ct  hejilth.  There  he  was  most  suddenly  attacked 
^ith  M-noib4  illness,  which  increase<l  with  alarming 
^f'niity,  and  inflammation  coming  on,  terminated  his 
iif'-  iu  a  fe'W  <iays.     He  was  nursed  by  sevenil  of  his 

m 

Jnt-uil^,  <-j*jK*ci;illy  a  young  student  of  theolog}',  named 
Kautenl.erg,  an<l  die<l,  conscious  to  the  hist,  and  full  of 
joyful  submission,  in  the  arms  of  a  tnily  Christian 
wtrijtL\nt  on  the  sick.  \Mien,  a  few  hours  Wfore  his 
^L,   he   a^iked    for  something   to   drink,   and  then 
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observed  that  it  tasted  bitter  to  him,  this  man  rejdied 
that  all  on  earth  would  taste  bitter  to  him  now,  butaU 
would  be  sweet  with  his  Saviour  in  that  heaven  whitlur 
he  was  going ;  and  the  dying  man  smiled  his  per&d 
acquiescence. 

The  news  of  his  severe  illness  reached  Hambmig^ 
and  Amelia  wished  to  hasten  to  him  at  once;  ber 
boxes  were  packed,  but  she  was  persuaded  to  await  the 
arrival  of  another  letter,  which  brought  the  tidings  of 
his  death. 

When  we  remember  how  close  had  been  the  relatioa 
between  this  early-orphaned  brother  and  sister,  hot 
from  the  first  they  had  been,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  everything  to  each  other,  we  may  understand 
how   powerful   was  the  effect  of  this  sudden  stroke. 
Amelia  herself  says  at  a  later  period :  *  I  had  not  felt 
so  deeply  the  death  of  my  father,  still  less  that  of  my 
elder  brother.     This  profound  grief  became  a  turning- 
point  for  my  life.'     In  her  diary  all  we  find  is :  *  There 
are  feelings  which  are  too  sacred  in   my  eyes  for  a 
diary.     Or  what  need  for  any  memorial  of  that  which 
is  burnt  into  my  heart  in  indelible  characters?    Oh  I 
but  to  follow  him  1 ' 

To  Minna  Hosch  she  writes  : — 

*  You  will  not  expect  much  from  me  to-day,  my 
beloved  Minna ;  but  I  cannot  help  sending  a  few  words 
to  you,  whose  true  heart  has  also  suffered  from  this 
blow.     You  knew  and  helped  to  guide  his  early  yean; 
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MI  know  that  all  the  glorious  promise  which  then 
lowed  itself  was  unfolding  in  his  youthful  manhood 
■to  the  most  lovely  blossom;  and  that  with  all  his 
■ger  aspiring  intellect,  he  had  preserved  the  child-like 
lurity  of  his  heart.  You  know  all  this,  and  may  thus 
iicnsure  the  greatness  of  my  loss.  But  do  you  know 
Iso  bow  entirely  I  could  call  him  Tnine — how  his 
toCherly  love  was  so  overflowing  that  it  seemed  as  if 
lis  whole  nature  exhausted  itself  in  it  ?  But  no  I  his 
ittture  was  so  rich  in  heavenly  love,  that  he  could 
ivisb  his  kindness  and  affection  on  all  sides,  and  yet 
e  none  the  poorer.  Alas  !  my  noble,  my  incomparable 
»rc>ther !  But  it  is  in  the  very  excellence  of  his  life, 
£id  e^iMrcially  in  the  blet^sedness  of  his  last  hours,  that 
rr  niuft  find  comfort  in  our  grief  for  him.  On  earth  he 
I  Ted  ar  though  in  heaven,  and  therefore  was  he  pennitted 
'J  early  to  enter  that  higher  kingdom  of  his  Father, 
oward  which  he  here  often  looke<l  with  ardent  lon^ng. 
{Udffiarture  lian  left  a  blank  in  my  earthly  life  that  can 
irxt'T  lie  filled  up,  but  my  sorrow  for  him  shall  make 
uf  holier.  His  angel  form  shall  shine  lK*fore  me  in 
V.  r  brighter  and  sweeter  nidianee :  the  thought  of  his 
k|'['r<>ving  huiile  shall  kindle  my  zeal  towanis  all  that  is 
air  and  g<»od.* 
«>ij  the  2^th  of  May  she  writes  again  to  the  wune : — 
*  It  cT»<8  me  an  effort  now  to  sit  dtiwn  to  write,  now  that 
he  thougtit  htrikes  so  heavily  on  my  heart  that  I  shall 
kevef   again  write  to  hhn,  that  my  eye«i  may  never 
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again  rest  on  his  dear  &ce.    Oh !  if  but  the  inward  ere 
might  more  clearly  behold  his  spiritual  form !    May  it 
be  ever  before  me  to  raise  me  from  earth  !     Ah !  how  I 
long  after  his  perfection  I  but  I  often  despair  of  reaching 
it  in  the  gloomy  course  of  this  earthly  life.     Upwartbi 
oh  upwards !  where  all  is  so  infinitely  fairer  and  better! 
Yet  do  not  fear  that  this  longing  will  consume  mj 
health ;  I  feel  myself  fer,  far  from  being  pure  enough 
to  enter  yet  the  Communion  of  Saints  in  gloiy.   I 
feel  the  calling  in  myself  to  live  and  do  some  work  for 
the  world  ere  I  leave  it*     How  much  is  there  for  me  to 
do  I  and  should  I  already  take  my  rest  ?     Nay,  earth 
may  yet  have  pleasures  in  store  for  me.     My  wealth  of 
happiness  is  gone  —  my  most  precious  treasure  is  taken 
from  me — is  laid  up  in  heaven.     Poor  and  needy  am  I 
now,  but  God's  mercy  hath  still  left  me  much.    All  that 
love  and  friendship  could  do  to  supply  in  some  measure 
my  loss,  has  been  done  in  such  abundance,  that  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  repay  these  kind  people  for  their  sym- 
pathy.   Yes,  this  is  a  blessing  which  he  has  bequeathed  to 
me,  that  over  his  grave  all  those  who  loved  him  in  life 
have  been  more  closely  than  ever  imited  with  me. . . .  • 
From  London  I  have  received  letters  which,  though  thev 
reawakened  my  grief,  were  yet  inexpressibly  soothing. 
They  contain  the  most  pressing  invitation  to  go  thither ; 
my  friends  here  had  already  spoken  of  it^  and  now,  no 
doubt,  it  will  be  accomplished.' 

In  June  this  long  projected  joiu-ney,  now  more  de- 
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irmble  than  ever,  was  brought  to  pass.  Amelia  saw 
more  her  beloved,  now  her  only,  brother,  her 
r*iD-law,  and  her  little  new-bom  nephew,  and 
EmumI  rt'fre^hment  for  her  own  heart  in  the  sight  of 
dietr  domestic  happiness.  Sorrow  and  joy  were  still 
battling  within  her,  but  she  could  open  her  mind  to  all 
Uie  new  impressions  of  the  great  capital,  and  thankfully 
enjoT  thf  affection  of  her  relatives.  In  company  with 
lome  German  friends  she  saw  the  sights  of  London, 
iDd  made  many  excursions  in  its  neighbourhood ;  she 
kad  the  opportunity  of  practising  a  foreign  language, 
vhich  to  her,  with  her  eager  drlight  in  practical  ac« 
ijuuvni«*iitj*,  was  always  a  source  of  pleasure ;  and  she 
Fiiund  tiijir  and  K'i«ure  for  (juiet  conversations  with  her 
l>«i«y  hfotlirr,  and  for  happy  int^Tchange  of  thought 
rith  h»r  •»i>trr-in-law,  who  w.w  a  youthftil  friend  of  her 
>mTi.  This  jxTiiMl  wnn  i)eculiarly  important  for  her 
ai«'nt;il  liff,  OH  it  was  here  that  she  began  to  read 
riionias  ;'i  Kcm[»is,  whom*  works  found  the  soil  in  her 
U'-iirt  mt'Il  pni)arf«l  by  the  rt*c«*nt  experience  of  deep 
»uff»riii;:.  She  reniaintMi  nine  weeks  with  her  family, 
ui'l  lh*u  li;i.-t«ned  liaik  to  the  arms  of  her  iwlopteil 
3)oth*-r,  al.iruird  hv  the  news  that  the  daughter  of  the 
;*ttt*r,  ^ho  h:u\  long  U'en  ailin^%  was  now  seriously  ill. 

She   writes  .«.«>« »n  after  her  arrival  in  London  to  her 
lunt : — 

*  I   lay  on  soiiie  ropes  near  the  helm,  and  thought  of 
BIT  dt-or  ones  at  a  distance,  and  enjoyed  the  grandeur  of 

o  S 
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the  scene  around  me,  so  new  to  me.  In  the  aftemocRi, 
the  clouds  cleared  off  and  the  son  shone  brillianiiy 
down.  The  contrast  of  the  restless  sea  below,  with  tlie 
clear  still  heaven  above,  had  something  in  it  that 
touched  me.  These  wild  tossing  waters,  I  thouj^ 
are  the  dark  and  stormy  life  of  earth ;  the  clear  ether 
that  vaults  itself  so  gloriously  above  our  heads  is  thai 
higher  and  most  blessed  rest  into  which  my  Gustavw 
has  entered ;  the  beaming  sun  is  the  eye  of  Divine  Low 
that  looks  with  blessing  on  both  worlds.' 
She  writes  in  a  letter  to  Minna  Hosch :  — 
*  Half  my  stay  here  is  already  flown,  and  the  last  few 
weeks  have  offered  me  many  pleasures.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  I  was  angry  with  myself,  that  so  soon  after  such 
a  loss  I  could  enjoy  so  much — nay,  feel  almost  merry  at 
times.  But  then  I  think  that  these  instinctive  movements 
of  innocent  pleasure  cannot  be  displeasing  to  Him  who 
made  His  creatures  for  happiness,  nor  to  my  dear  saint 
who  loved  so  much  to  see  his  sister  cheerfuL  Hours  of 
sad  memory  and  earnest  longing  will  indeed  never  be 
absent  from  my  future  life.  But  if  we  reflect,  have 
we  any  ground  for  gloomy  and  incessant  mourning,  for 
self-willed  clinging  to  a  gnawing  grief?  Yes,  if  we 
were  not  Christians!  But  since  this  privilege  has  been 
conferred  upon  us,  since  all  things  are  brightened  for  us 
by  the  heavenly  light  of  religion,  such  an  end  as  that  of 
my  Gustavus  stands  before  us  in  a  light  so  far  above 
aught  of  earth,  that  wonder  and  adoration  must  mingle 
with  all  our  grief 
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Q  the  25th  of  July,  her  birthday,  her  grief  breaks  out 
^  violently,  and  finds  utterance  to  her  aunt  She 
a  — 

Deeply  agitated  by  very  mixed  emotions,  my  heart 
B  to  (»pen  itself  entirely  to  you,  my  dearest  aunt,  if 
Mild  but  find  words  to  give  vent  to  its  feelings  t 
ther  period  of  my  life  is  gone,  and  deep  sorrow 
whelms  me ;  my  tearful  eye  looks  back  on  the  past 
irr»ugh  a  veil  of  gloom.  Ah !  my  great,  my  infinite 
A  year  ago  so  rich,  now  so  fearfully  bereft  I 
'  his  cordial  good  wishes  used  to  bring  me  rich 
insr:  now  I  shall  never,  never  hear  them  again. 
„  dt'iith  hiis  not  wholly  separated  us.  I  doubt  not 
Vffs  me  and  prays  for  me  still,  and  if  I  l)ecome  pious 
•  H-as,  his  pray«r«  will  be  fulfilled,  my  last  end  will  be 
\i\^  and  will  reunite  me  to  him.  But  earth  has  no 
avu-s  more  for  me — how  the  thought  crushes  my 
: !  I  oui^ht  not  t4)  lament  and  grieve  you  thus, 
t  iiia.-»t«'ni  nif ;  I  know  that  your  ear  is  always  open 
y  erit'fj*,  and  it  does  me  j^ood  to  wet»p  out  all  my 
for  oncv.  But  I  will  conquer  myself;  I  will  turn 
fr»m  that  which  m  wounds  my  heart ;  I  will  rise 
ankfulnt'W  towanl  God  for  His  wonderful  guidance 
U'h  my  [«wt  life.  Adorable  are  ever  His  leadings; 
•uly  that  we  do  not  yet  untlerstand  them. 

All  thin«n*  at  lant  tihall  ntAod  r«*roaIf<l  in  li|;ht : 
Then  thAll  Oud'n  cUrkneM  tuo  Ix*  prau^nl  aright  — 

iieH  from  a  poem  by  my  Gustavus  which  lias  often 
gtbened  me  during  this  season.     But  what  leading 
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of  Providence,  dearest  aunt,  ought  I  to  praise  more 
thankfully  than  that  which  has  led  me  to  you,  to  your 
motherly  love  that  sheds  so  soft  a  charm  over  my  life, 
that  first  kindled  my  naturally  cold  heart  into  true 
aflfection  ? ' 

During  Amelia's  absence  a  friend  had  partiaUy  un- 
dertaken the  instruction  of  her  school-children,  and 
the  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  a  letter  to  her 
aunt,  probably  refers  to  some  expression  of  censure  from 
this  lady :  — 

^  However  rapidly  my  time  has  passed  here,  however 
many  pleasant  enjoyments  it  has  brought,  and  regretful 
resemblances  it  may  leave,  I  yet  feel,  and  have  in  nowise 
concealed  it  from  my  brother  and  sister,  that  I  could  not 
be  quite  happy  here  for  any  length  of  time  without  some 
definite  sphere  of  action  appropriate  to  my  peculiar 
taste.  The  letter  of  my  excellent  Louisa  allows  me  t( 
divine  rather  than  tells  me  that  she  finds  several  things 
to  blame  in  my  treatment  of  the  children.  It  is  hare 
to  give  up  preconceived  and  cherished  notions,  but  if  i 
must  be  so  I  can  do  it.  Louisa  shall  find  that  he 
hints  and  instructions  meet  with  a  candid  reception 
One  thing  I  know — and  I  do  not  believe  anybody  can  se 
it  more  clearly  than  I — that  all  I  do  is  a  mere  fragmen 
of  what  I  intend,  far,  far  below  the  fair  ideal  in  m; 
mind.  But  when  this  knowledge  would  depress  me 
then  the  love  of  my  work  urges  me  forwards,  and  I  fin< 
strength  in  my  conviction  that  faithful  zeal,  with  God' 
help,  must  accomplish  some  good.' 
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Among  the  impressions  of  this  residence  under  her 
brotht^r's  nN>f  we  may  name  a  little  trait,  related  after- 
vards  hy  Amelia  herself>  which  is  too  characteristic  to 
be  umitt4*<l.  She  once  fell  aslet^p  in  church,  and  when 
her  liri»th«'r  charged  her  with  it,  denied  it  out  of  shame : 
but  her  oinscinusness  of  the  untruth  left  her  no  peace 
until  she  came  to  confessicm,  and  acknowledged  the 
fkct.  And  S4»  it  always  was  with  her  in  small  thinirs 
as  in  gr«-at — with  so-called  white  lies,  or  even  evasive 
answers;  sh«*  wils  always  obligeii  t<»  set  matters  st might 
afterwanis  t<»  make  her  confession  and  to  do  homage 
t*»  th*'  full  and  entire  truth. 

On  !i«-r  r«*turn  to  Othniarschcn,  Iht  auntV  ctMintrv- 
h'»u*f,  Aif  unn*>frvetlly  pours  out  hrr  ftM»lings  towards 
th»*  kindn-il  Mh*  liad   just   K'ft.     In  her  tirst   lettrr  she 

•  F;i\our.ihl«'  winds,  njy  dear  l»n>th«*r  and  si>ter,  liavr 
j-»ni»'  nil'  fp'hi  yi»u  nion*  rapidly  than  I  exjMrtrtl,  and 
!.:ftV<*  (^iTrifdiiir  troiii  tlicarnis  «»f  thoM?  I  lovi*  in  Kn;^dand 
.nl'*  tht'  anii*>  •»!'  atVtM-tinii  await  in;;  me  here.  I  arriveil 
^J-  and  Hrll  >.•  s«Miii  jLs  hi>l  TliUi>t]ay,  August  2Mh,and 
•  ••uM  hav»-  srnt  \iiu  w«»rd  nf  it  tin-  vt-rv  nrxt  dav,  hut  1 
th-ui^'ht  it  :ls  \^r\\  to  wuit  till  i  had  had  time  to  o»ll(*ct 
::iV-*-lf  a  lirtlr  and  rould  writ«*  <iuirtlv  and  rati«»nallv. 
I?  i-  a  i:n*at  pity,  hut  whrn  I  go  «>v«'rniy  n-colliM'tionsof 
::.•■  Li^t  f»w  wi'i'ks,  on**  of  tlif  lia>t  pleasant  is  that  ««f 
'if  tinir  wi-  ^p^•Ilt  at  <iravis«*nd  ;  it  >n:u<  not  »»nly  tli«» 
LaTural  ({uii-t  s^idiu'ss  (»f  parting  which  tilled  iny  soul 
!.rn — I  WiUi  altogether  d«'presstML     This  ditl  not  fscap«* 
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you,  but  I  can  hardly  even  now  explain  the  reaaon. 
One  thing  I  felt  clearly — I  thought  how  much  in  me 
during  the  nine  weeks   we  have  spent  together  miuk 
have  been  disagreeable  to  you,  how  poorly  I  had  thanked 
you  for  all  the  affection  and  kindness  you  had  shown 
me,  and  how  impossible  it  was  for  me  now  to  make  vf 
for  my  omissions.   The  thought — it  is  over  now — what- 
ever I  have  done  wrong  I  cannot  repair — filled  me 
^dth  a  sort  of  apprehension,  and  added  to  the  sullen 
melancholy  already  weighing  on  me  —  a  mood  in  whidi 
I  certainly  could  give  you  no  pleasure.     So  it  is  with  oar 
human  cares :  as  soon  as  they  assume  the  character  of 
anxiety,  they  become,  not  merely  useless,  but  actually 
hurtful ;  I  wish  I  could  get  rid  of  them  for  once  and 
for  ever  !     That  clouded  mood  did  not  last  long :  mj 
usual  calmness  soon  returned,  and  the  past  again  looked 
very  bright.     However  much  you  may  have  observed 
in  me  that  you  would  like  to  see  otherwise,  one  thing 
at  least  you  must  have  seen — that  I  love  you  with  all 
my  heart;  and  love,  you  know,  covers  a  multitude  of 
faults.' 

Soon  afterwards  she  writes  about  the  friend  of  her 
departed  brother  already  mentioned,  M.  Bauten- 
berg :  — 

'  Rautenberg  is  certainly  a  most  excellent  young  man, 
and  has  shown  great  cordiality  of  feeling  towards  all  the 
nearer  friends  of  our  dear  lost  one.  The  death  of  Gus- 
tavus  has  evidently  been  a  crisis  in  his  life,  and  has  in- 
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him  with  new  ardour  in  his  sacred  calling.  And 
t  ought  to  be.  What  I  say  to  his  most  intimate 
s  is,  that  what  he  promised  to  the  world  and 

not  fulfil,  they  must  now  carry  out,  that  so  his 
may  not  have  passed  wholly  away  from  among  us. 
noble  and  sacred  covenant  be  thus  made  over  his 
I  would  fiEtin  hold  out  my  hand  to  all  who 
Dear  to  his  heart,  and  bid  them  join  with  me  in 
N  »nd  !  Upwards  I  upwards ! ' 
)ut  this  time  Amelia's  adopted  mother  took  into 
Mine  u  little  girl,  the  elder  sister  of  her  daughter's 
mI  child.     The  little  one  was  to  sleep  in  Amelia's 

aini  was,  to  a  great  extent,  her  charge.  She  writes 
niia  Ht»sch  :  — 

i-  a  •i»Ti<Mi8  thing  to  find  one's  self  placed  in  a 
Hi-^itioii,  in  which  one  may  exercise  perhaps  de- 

iijrtiK'iifo  for  g<M)d  or  evil  <)V<»r  a  fi»l low-creature, 
la's  tilucation  certaiidv  in  not  exclusivelv  com- 
1  t4»  my  hands,  hut  a  very  important  portion  of  it 

i»'4'\  U'lnn-hand  the  res|M»nHihility  of  that  account 

I  >hall  one  day  have  to  ^ive  on  her  In-half,  but 
•^'litiL''  -ihall  not  take  away  my  courni^e.    No;  trust- 

if«.d*s  helj),  I  will  j^hnlly  and  hopt»fully  lx*j^n  my 
;fful  Work.  Ah  I  how  much  cause  have  I  to  thank 
nti  Father  in  heaven  that  Ho  has  led  me  to  find 
••ly  HXU'h  an  occupation  as  my  heart  d« •sires  I 
I  i*»nsider  wliat  is  tlie  thing  m<»8t  ne4*<led  to 
r  lih  to  educate  others  well,  it  seems  to  me  to  Ik? 
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that  we  should  constantly  educate  ourselves.  The 
neglect  of  this  great  point  is  often,  I  think,  the  reason 
why  some  parents  who  study  many  really  excellent 
works  on  education,  yet  turn  out  their  children  sudi 
perverted  beings;  while  others,  who  perhaps  never 
dreamt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  art  of  educa- 
tion at  all,  live  to  have  great  satisfaction  from  their 
sons  and  daughters.  But  these  latter  must  have  been 
trained  by  religion,  carefully  to  watch  over  themselves 
and  avoid  every  shadow  of  evil ;  for  most  true  it  is 
that  example  is  stronger  than  precept.' 

She  writes  again  soon  afterwards  :  — 

'  A  tendency  to   indolence,  untidiness,  and  general 
carelessness  is  probably  somewhat  more  deeply  rooted 
in  Clotilda  than  I  fancied  at  first ;  but  these,  after  all, 
are  not  faults  of  the  heart,  and  daily  serious  admonition 
to  diligence  and  order  will  doubtless  overcome  these  bad 
habits.     The  worst  of  such    faults  is,  that   they  give 
occasion  for  almost  hourly  fault-finding.     I  am  so  very 
much  against  this  practice;  reproofs  often  repeated  lose 
all  their  eflfect,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  right  to  allow  in- 
stances  of   carelessness   to   pass   by   quite   unnoticed. 
Sometimes  Clotilda  has  irritated  me  to  real  impatience ; 
but  I  mean  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  myself  on  this 
point,  for  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  nothing 
so  lowers  our  influence  over  children  and  the  respect 
they  have  for  us,  as  temper,  and  that  calmness  and  a 
kindliness  which  shines  through  her  most  serious  re- 
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Tooffi,  are  those  qualities  which  a  teacher  must  most 
trive  to  attain.* 

In  the  name  letter  she  says :  — 

*  Thank  God,  that  the  true  dignity  of  man  does  not 
consist  in  his  power  of  setting  other  people  to  work  for 
him,  but  in  something  quite  opposite.  Truly,  he  who 
can  best  minister  to  others  is  the  most  honourable. 
Bat  even  in  this  vocation  of  serving  others,  there  is  a 
limit  set  which  we  may  not  overpass.  An  entire  sacrifice 
of  our  freedom  and  of  our  own  enjoyment  can  very 
rarely  indeed,  I  think,  bo  our  duty.  Often,  by  resisting 
2u«iiviiiual  unrcASonabk*  or  csipricious  demands  upon  our 
rim«*«  we  find  oi]n««lvefl  enabled  in  some  other  way  to 
render  far  ntore  essseutial  Rerviccs  to  those  around  uh.* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

1817-1818. 

TERRIBLE    LOSS    OF    LIFE    FROM    HRE :     ITS    EFFECTS   OS 

AMELIA HER   MENTAL   PROGRESS — FAREWELL   TO   EARLY 

HOPES   AND   DREAMS — INWARD   CONFLICTS. 

ABOUT  this  time  a  terrible  occurrence  produced  a 
deep  and  peculiar  impression  on  Amelia.     The 
next  house  to  the  one  where  she  lived  in  the  city  was 
burnt  down,  and  after   a  night  of   the  most  restless 
anxiety,  she  heard  that  five  persons,  the  wife  and  three 
children  of   the  proprietor,  with  a  servant-maid,  had 
perished  in  the  flames.     She  writes  to  England  —  *  How 
much  this  mournful  news  has  agitated  us  all,  you  may 
w^ell  conceive.     For  the  first  few  days  it  seemed  to  have 
taken  away  all  my  courage  and  pleasure  in  life.    I 
think  and  think  over  all  that  might  have  been  done  to 
rescue  these  poor  creatures,  and  what  a  heavenly  joy 
it  would  have  been  to  have  borne  even  the  smallest  part 
in  doing  it ;   and  when  I  have  pictured  it  all  out  to 
myself,  these  awful  words,  "  Too  late  I  too  late ! "  toll  in 
my  ears,  and  I  gaze  with  heavy  heart  on  that  happiness, 
the  opportunity  for  which  is  now  lost  to  me  for  ever. 
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,  Edward  !  if  my  soul  had  possessed  the  true  energy 
faith  and  love,  who  knows  what  honour  God  might 

have  granted  me !  but  I  will  be  humble.  I  had 
en  drt'aniecl  that  one  day  I  should  surely  do  some 
at  thing;  but  now  I  have  been  made  conscious  of 

w<*akiie^  and  since  I  want  strength  to  rise  to  the 
ra(»rtiinary,  I  will  turn  with  redoubled  diligence  to 

little,  commonplace,  daily-returning  duties  of  my 
«  and  find  my  comfort  there.' 

^m<'lia  recognised,  as  we  see,  the  discipline  and 
>uke  «if  the  Lord:  the  thought  of  distinguishing 
>K*lf,  the  impulse  to  do  some  great  deed,  to  achieve 
le  extny»nlinary  work,  had  ever  been  the  heart  and 
I-  of  thf  unsjMiken  dreains  and  wishes  of  her  child- 
xi  and  youth;  and  these  dreauis  which  had  always 
fUt-il  round  the  centre  of  Helf,  had  sometimes  made 

inattentive  to  the  little  un<>btruKive  duties  and 
(land*  of  quiet  daily  life :  she,  like  many  others,  over- 
o-xl  tlif  small  thinj^s  to  dream  of  the  great.  This 
»r,  a  r«Kk  on  which  many  noble  and  j^fti»d  hearts 
«•  found(Te<l,  was  now  seen  bv  Amelia  in  its  true 
it,  aiMl  h«nc<*fortli  bravelv  coml  ate<l.  Her  kouI  was 
mty\v  for  an  abiding  shivery  in  the  chains  of  Self; 
yi»ldt-<i  to  the  drawinp*  of  Providence,  and  so  broke 
Hi^h  thesi*  fetters  into  tlje  free  kinjj^om  of  grace  and 
?.      Th«-  oripnal  impulse,  ennobliHl  and  enlightened, 

to  render  her  hereafter  an  efficient  instrument  of 
companionate  love  of  God. 
low  deeply  this  event  impressed  her  from  this  point 
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of  view  is  shown  also  by  the  following  extract  fromier 
diary :  — 

'  Never  have  I  felt  so  vividly  as  now,  that  only  witk 
God's  help  can  any  deed  be  done.  I  felt  a  powwfol 
impulse  urging  me  on  to  venture  some  great  thing  t« 
save  those  lives,  but  I  felt  deeply  in  my  heart  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  not  pure  love  of  God  andmaa 
that  impelled  me,  but  alas !  still  more  the  longing  to 
seem  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  This  consciousness 
made  me  mistrust  myself,  and  I  £hought  I  had  no  right 
to  follow  the  inward  voice.  Had  the  impulse  which 
inspired  me  been  purely  from  above,  I  should  have 
obeyed  its  call  without  stopping  to  think;  and  who 
knows  whether  God  might  not  have  granted  me  suc- 
cess? But  I  need  so  much  discipline  to  make  me 
humble,  and  therefore  this  has  come  on  me.' 

A  play  of  Kotzebue's  that  she  saw  about  this  time 
reminds  her  again  of  her  favourite  day-dreams  ;  and  she 
says  in  her  diary :  — 

'  The  piece  attracted  me  by  virtue  of  a  part  which, 
in  the  romances  that  used  to  wander  up  and  down  in 
my  brain,  was  always  one  that  I  drew  with  peculiar  pre- 
dilection— the  part  of  a  noble  character  misunderstood. 
And  now,  when  the  moment  came  where  his  nobleness 
was  revealed,  and  the  general  contempt  was  transformed 
into  admiration — ah  I  then  I  saw  before  me,  with  a 
vividness  which  for  the  moment  carried  me  away,  what 
I  had  often  dreamt  of  as  the  highest  happiness  I    But 
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ch  a  moment  will  certainly  never  fall  to  my  lot  in  life, 
r  it  would  give  too  much  nourishment  to  my  most 
ulcerous  enemy,  pride.  Yet  one  thing  is  still  left  me 
od  ciiunot  be  taken  away — to  do  much,  very  much 
pod  in  Mfcret,  that  it  may  be  seen  on  that  Great  Day 
bat  my  real  inward  being  was  at  any  rate  something 
•tter  than  my  outward  seeming.' 

From  this  time,  as  we  follow  in  Miss  Sieveking's  letters 
nd  diaries  the  farther  developement  of  her  inner  life 
p  to  the  period  at  which  her  activity  assumed  more 
eddedly  a  public  character,  we  remark  two  things :  on 
if  one  sitlo,  a  growing  knowledge  of  herself,  and  a 
ri«t#*r  habit  of  Helf-examiiiati<»n,  which  led  to  a  docpened 
•ii«M  iMii-nr^s  of  her  own  insuffici<*ncv  and  sinfulness; 
*•!  ••n  tli»'  c»t!ier,  an  ever  rh»arer  nH?()gnition  nn«l  firmer 
\i-.p  *»{  the  riMleeniing  lov«»  of  (Jod  in  Christ.  She 
a.*  ijnt  t«»  rea4'h  tlie  goal  by  means  f»f  any  sn(hh»ii 
!tifiiin;iti»in.  but,  in  aeeonlane<»  with  her  nature,  by  a 

.»  i..tir-»«  iff  [^reparation.  With  persons  who  are  so 
•n»pl*T«ly,  ;lh  we  sjiy,  cast  in  one  mould  as  Amelia,  the 
idividuil  rhanvrter  is  not  so  much  transfonntMl,  i\n  raistnl 
ill  puritieij,  liy  the  intluenee  <»f  I)ivint»  gnu*e.  To  the 
-n*  but  we  hliall  find  in  her  the  siune  traits  constantly 
■••urrinvr  which  have  met  us  in  her  youthful  years; 
lit  thvHM-  who  knew  her  saw  and  felt  that  her  whole 

in;*  wa-*  nM»te<l  henceforward  in  (Jod,  and  His  Spirit 
1*1  U*<Mine  in  her  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  unti» 
r^rUftting  life. 
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The  following  passages  from  her  diary  refer  to  the 
renunciation  of  earlier  hopes  and  wishes,  to  which  we 
have  above  alluded.  It  says,  on  the  22nd  of  Mardi, 
1818:  — 

^  Oh,  in  what  a  fair  and  sunny  light  shines  out  thai 
evening  in  my  memory !  My  heart  swelled  with  t 
delightful  hope,  that  shed  once  more  an  unspeakaUe 
charm  over  all  this  earthly  life.  But  could  anything 
of  earth  ever  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  immortal 
spirit  ?  Father  I  if  in  the  counsels  of  Thy  love  I  am 
to  be  trained  for  the  heavenly  life  through  the  sur- 
render of  what  I  hold  dearest  here — Father,  Thy  will 
be  done!  Let  me  only  become  Thy  pious  child, 
free  and  strong  in  spirit,  and  filled  with  Thy  love — it 
is  for  this  I  long ;  towards  this,  0  lead  me  V 

And  again,  on  the  15th  of  November:  — 

^  My  heart  has  been  forced  to  tear  itself  away  from  a 
sweet  hope^  .  .  .  This  sacrifice  has  cost  me  much.  .  .  . 
there  have  been  hours  when  life  has  seemed  to  me  so 
utterly  empty  and  dreary.  But  I  have  taken  heart 
again.  What  is  denied  me  by  the  poverty  of  my  out- 
ward life,  shall  be  made  up  to  me  by  the  fullness  and 
completeness  of  the  life  within.  Heavenly  Father! 
guide  me  as  it  pleaseth  Thee  to  those  heights  where 
the  glorified  spirit  of  my  Gustavus  already  dwells.' 

In  November  1817,  we  find  one  more  allusion  in  her 
diary  to  one  of  her  small  difficulties  in  society  that  was 
mentioned  above : — 
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'  M T  awkwardness  and  want  of  lightness  in  dancing 

me.     I  had  always  thought  I  should  conquer  these 

iKflBcuIties  in  time ;   but  now  I  see  only  too  well  that 

it  will  not  do  —  dancing  will  never  be  my  forte.     It  is 

a  pity,  for  I  think  it  so  pretty ;  and  I  feel  like  such  an 

old  ^grandmother,  not  to  \ye  able  to  join  in  it  as  well  as 

ctherR.     But  even  in  this  I  can  see  Goers  fatherly  hand 

rae  for  my  go(Ml.     It  is  doubtless  very  good  for 

to  find  myself  often  left  in  the  background,  I  need 

m  much  the  discipline  of  humility/ 

About  the  same  time  she  writes : — 

*<^Hi  the  31st  of  October,  we  celebrated,  with  very 

generil    |iarticij>;ition  of  th«*  nation,  the  tricentenary 

of  th«'   K«'fi»nniition.      Trn   or   twt-ntv   years  ajjo  the 

Aiiiiivfrsiry  would  hardly  luivc  ]ui'U  so  k<»i)t.     Thank 

0-«i.  fiiit.;h«'r  spirit  is  n<)W  cverywlH'n*  astir  —  a  spirit 

of  fiiith  luid  piotH  zeal.     Far  aii<l  nis'ir  th<»re  is  lifr  an<l 

njt»Vfm»'iit  in  mrn's  mindn.     I  Ix-lieve  tli<»  p<Ti<Kl  of  a 

m>i«  fi»r  j^oml  is  at  band  :  I  lofik  forward  to  its  issue 

with  ibr-in*.     A  <;oldt*n  aj^e  I  certainly  <lo  not  tvxjH'ct; 

whrrt-  tb«'  !*pirit  of  the  a;;^*  briiiirs  «^o«h1,  it  also  strews 

iiijmrirk«*d  tlu*  stfds  of  ill.     T\w  incoinjib'trncss  of  our 

prcM-nt  •itati*  is  in  itst^lf  a  conditic»n«  as  I  think,  of  its 

f  x«:Ib'nc-»- :  luid  thus  I  can  nrv«'r  brlit-ve  in  an  unin- 

trfTupt'il  lulvanr*'  of  the  wliob»  lininan  nice;    but   in 

timen  of  ^«*iifnil  upln^avinj^  tljt*  ju>wcrs  of  individuals 

vr  aw.'ikent'd  t4>  a  fairer  activity,  and  ripi*n  visibly  for 

tlemity/ 

H 
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In  November  she  says : — 

^A  glorious  book,  this  "Imitation  of  Christ,"  by 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  so  soon  as  one  knows  how  to  seize 
the  true  spirit  of  it.  Humbling  and  elevating,  com- 
forting and  sanctifying  —  such  has  it  proved  itself  to 
me,  and  shall  do  yet  further.' 

Then,  on  the  13th  December,  after  the  little  Clotilda, 
now  twelve  years  old,  had.  come  to  reside  with  her  aunt, 
she  writes : — 

^  By  degrees  I  shall  learn,  no  doubt,  so  to  combine  the 
new  obligations  that  I  have  undertaken  with  my  old  ones, 
as  to  be  able  fully  to  discharge  both.     As  yet  I  feel 
that  this  is  not  the  case.     Can  it  be  that  I  have  again 
overstepped  too  far  the  boundary  line  of  a  right  and 
judicious  activity  ?     Oh,  that  there  were  some  one  who 
could   draw   this    line    for   me    precisely!      But  my 
heavenly  Teacher  will  train  me  for  self-government, 
and  willingly  should  I  submit  to  all  that  He  ordains 
for  my  education.     If  I  have  erred,  it  has  been — my 
Father  I  Thou  knowest  it  —  more  in  judgment  than  in 
heart  or  intention ;   and   in  this  case  my  error  itself 
must  work   for   my   benefit,   my   improvement.      All 
depends  on  the  faithful  use  I  make  of  it,  on  careful 
watching  for  the  indications  of  God's  will.' 

And  on  the  14th: — 

*  According*  to  our  present   ecclesiastical  arrange- 

*  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  confess  to  the  pastor 
before  ^ecei^^Lng  the  Holy  Communion ;  but  the  confession  ia  in  most 
cases  a  mere  matter  of  form. — Ta. 
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'  tie  which  binds  the  coDfessor  to  his  peni- 
»  hliglit  that  the  choice  of  one  has  never 
to  nif  of  any  p^eat  importance.  If  it  were 
\v\>r  —  if  thi*  confessor  could  but  be  a  real 
u<  in  practical  life  I  I  have  often  longed 
fd  liy  some  firm  manly  will,  to  which  I  could 
f  in  fvery  n*spect  subordinate.' 
irly  in  1^<1H  :— 

w  all  that  is  pxnl  and  beautiful  is  destroyed 

nM-it !  and  wo«f,  woe  to  that  self-conceit  which 

tVrds  on  what  is  truly  best  and  purest  I    Alas  ! 

\<  kiii<i  of  self-love  I  can  never  be  sufficientlv 

iiiil.     I)Mrs  it   xu>t  rob  all  good  <)ualities  of 

i  'U-iM-^?      I>  it   not  exactiv  this  wliicli  closes 

..♦  «.tlnr<  a-Mihst  their  entrance  ?     And  may 

tli«"  r.iusf   \\\\\  so  iiHiuy  j>eoph»  who  do  uot 

til*  ir  r«-|M(t,  still  feel  themstlves  at  a  di>- 

i.it  ?     (Hi,  (iiistavus,  (fustavus,  could  I   but 

til.-.-  tlir  swrrt  art  c»f  wiunin^j  not  only  the 

•'Imt-,  but   their  h>ve   and  n>ntidt'nee  also! 

'    !•«   hfvrf    out   of  mv  mind:  **  Thou^^h    I 

iiiv  'jotMl-    to  fetd    the  j>oor,  and    thou;^h    I 

.  mIv   to   l»f  l.urntMl,  and   havt*   not  rliaritv,  it 

It    iiMthiiii:.*'  ' 

ii.ii  V  •«Im'  writes  :  — 

T  ilr.nl  a  ^r.  at  >orrow  so  nnieh  as  tliat   life 
•iiH-  liarnn  ami  nuinterestinjx  to  m«*.     There 

..  iiiiuh  e<ild  rea>M»n,  there  are  so  few  s|mrks 

B   *i 
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of  the  living  quickening  spirit!  It  must  be  possible, 
however,  to  fan  these  to  a  brighter  flame :  and,  mean- 
while, clear  cahn  reflection  is  not  without  its  pleasures 
Yes,  indeed,  if  there  axe  certain  gloomy  moments  when 
life  looks  to  me  dead  and  worthless,  it  is  not  without, 
but  deep  within,  that  I  shall  ever  find  the  true  source 
of  this  discouragement.' 

In  the  beginning  of  1818,  Miss  Sieveking  once  more 
refers  to  the  impression  made  on  her  by  the  fire,  in  a 
letter  to  Minna  Hosch : — 

*My  grief  on  account  of  the  fire  is  now  happily 
overcome ;  I  had  no  time  to  brood  over  it,  and  so  it 
was  obliged  to  give  way.     God  has  kindly  implanted 
one  healing  quality  in  my  nature  —  it  rarely  retains  a 
deeply  painful   impression   for   any  lengthened  time. 
Either  friendly  hope   steps  in  at   once,  or  when  the 
grief  is  such  as  to  exclude  hope  for  this  life  at  le»*ist, 
its  gloomy  images  are  yet  gradually  thrown  into  the 
background,  or  suffused  with  milder  light,  by  the  occu- 
pations and  demands  of  the  present.     I  must  own  I  do 
not  always  like  this ;  I  often  wish  for  a  greater  keen- 
ness of  feeling,  which  would  be  more  deeply  affected 
both  by  joy  and  sorrow.     But  no  one  has  made  the 
kernel   of  his  nature  for  himself,  and  however  great 
may  be  the  disparity  of  human  capacities,  doubtless 
each  may  be  cultivated  so  as  to  attain  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection.' 

Her  brother  in  England  had  expressed  his  appre- 


herisi«»n  that  his  siHter*s  new  task,  the  can*  of  the  little 
Clfjtilda.  iiiij^ht  concentrate  her  thoughts  and  powrrs 
too  mucii  ou  this  one  subject  of  education,  and  render 
her  (»n(*-hided ;  and  she  thus  answers  him : — 

•Dear  Kilwanl  —  This  new  occupation  cannot  7/taii-c 
<&e  cme-riided ;  I  feel  vividly  that  I  am  ibo.  I  have  felt  it 
most  painfully  in  the  very  circle  which  seems  to  offer  me 
the  highest  enjoyment  that  social  intercourse  can  give, 
that  of  my  Aunt  Sievekiug.  But  I  cannot  myself  see  the 
root  of  this  one-sidedness  in  the  nature  of  my  occupa- 
tion :  it  lieH  deeper,  in  a  certain  slowness  and  awkward- 
ness of  uiind.  I  rememlier  ver}-  well  a  piissage  from  a 
hemutiful  letter  of  our  Gustavus,  in  wliich  he  meets  an 
olijectirm  I  had  made  to  his  csilling  as  a  minister.  I  had 
been  i>peakiug  of  the  lifeless  monotony  which  seemed 
to  me  inseparahle  from  many  duties  connectc*d  with 
thi.H  officf.  **Iielieve  nif,  di*ar  sister,"  was  his  answer, 
••if  i-  th«*  jipirit  that  givt-th  lifr.  The  man  who  carries 
out  \i\^  viHVitidii,  Itf  it  what  it  may,  in  the  spirit  of  joy 
hiA  1mvi\  \iill  d«iiil>tli'SM  .shed  lite  anti  varirtv  over  what 
•#^rii-  t'»  othrrs  eiii[»ty  and  drjul/'  It  shall  he  my 
rnd»-av«»ur,  d^ar  Kilward,  t«i  vcritV  these  words.  And 
i:i  what  iirru]»ati(in  eoiiM  I  do  so  mon*  r(*adily  than  in 
tii«-  tniinini;  <»f  chihlren,  that  in  its<'U*  ofli-rs  so  nnu'h 
*.vi«-tv,  and  i**  c«uistantly  <HM'ning  my  eyes  t«>  the 
d*'li<-i*'ni*ies  in  my  own  i*<liication  ?  And  nothing  ean 
•*.••  me  more  M-rvice  in  this  way  than  such  continual 
o^miMiuionship  in  my  own  room  its  I  have  in  C'lotiUhi. 
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You  speak  of  intellectual  powers,  dear  Edward,  which 
you  think  might  carry  me  in  the  field  of  knowledge  far 
beyond  anything  that  I  have  to  teach.  At  present  I 
find  myself  far  within  this  boundary,  and  why  should  I 
strive  after  such  a  distant  object  ?  You  cannot  vnsh 
me  to  try  to  become  a  learned  woman  ?  The  standard 
by  which  I  estimate  the  value  of  these  acquirements 
for  myself  at  least,  is  their  applicability  to  practical 
life,  or  their  power  to  quicken  that  divine  spark  in  us 
which  we  call  intellect.  This  latter  object,  howeyer, 
is  oft^n,  as  I  think,  as  well  attained  by  active  life  as 
by  study  and  learning.  Social  intercourse  is  very  dear 
to  me ;  more  so,  I  fancy,  than  you  are  aware — more, 
perhaps,  than  is  right.  Here  my  new  duties  certainly 
require  frequent  sacrifices  at  my  hands,  and  these  I  do 
not  always  find  it  easy  to  make.  So  let  my  sociable 
turn  of  mind  be  a  guarantee  to  you  that  I  shall  never 
({uite  neglect  society ! ' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

1818-1819. 

HEATH    OF   MADAME    BROsSEMAnVs   DAUGHTER ILLNESS 

f»t    THE    ailLDKEX PASSAGES    FROM    LETTERS ILLNESS 

OF     HER    ADOPTED    MOTHER  —  AMELIA's    REFLECTIONS   ON 
THl!^   (KXASION — MENTAL   CONFLICTS. 

^FIIE  tranquil  conrst*  of  Miss  Sieveking's  outward  life 
-■-  was  broken,  about  this  time,  by  a  very  sorrowful 
t-venL  The  amiable  dauj^hter  of  her  adopted  mother 
\^u\  h*U'^  Ik-m-u  ailing,  latterly  in  a  manner  to  cause 
iiann,  and  many  of  Amelia's  letters  express  the  varying 
» rijotio[iH  of  anxiety,  hope,  and  fear,  awakened  by  her 
^••ndi:i"n.  Meanwhile  the  invalid's  weakness  increased, 
ikiA  in  the  night  of  April  1st,  1818,  she  die<l  in  her 
f.u^baiKfs  arms,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  mother  and 
Aijit-li.'u  The  lattrr  writes  ^va  davs  aft<Twards  in  her 
l:iiry :  *0  (lod  I  that  tlu'  tenderest  mother  shouhl  be 
:hii*  Ureaved  of  her  child,  the  husband  of  the  wife 
»h<«nj  hf  !M»  de«*ply  lovecl  —  all,  of  our  friend  !  (i(kI,  give 
»>  *tr.  lu'th  t«»  bear  what  Thou  hast  hiid  u|)on  us;  from 
Thf*»'  c^'iiies  all  ^trength,  but  Thou  wilt  give  it  to  those 
uLu  apk  Tbee/     Then  she  describes  to  her  brother  the 
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last  illnesH  and  end  of  the  departed,  praises  the  piooB 
resignation  of  her  excellent  adopted  mother  and  of  the 
bereaved  husband,  and  concludes — '  Yes,  it  is  here,  in- 
deed, that  one  recognises  the  truly  divine  nature  of  Sor- 
row, which,  according  to  the  will  of  Him  who  sends  it, 
is  meant  to  draw  us  toward  heaven,  where  it  shall  be 
transformed  into  celestial  joy.' 

About  Whitsimtide,  Clotilda  and  her  little  sister 
Henrietta  were  attacked  by  the  measles.  Amelia  slept 
in  their  room,  nursed  them  day  and  night,  and  writes 
to  her  brother  in  England :  — 

*  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  tender  care  my  excellent 
aunt   watched  over  the  little  ones,  still   less  put  into 
words  the  faith,  and  love,  and  hope,  that  shine  out  con- 
tinually through  her  whole  life.     You  are  right,  indeed, 
in  praising  the  happiness  of  my  lot.     In  the  arms  of 
such  true  maternal  love  (I  may  really  use  the  word 
here),  surrounded  by  almost  none  but  good  persons, 
many  of  them  unusually  good,  placed  in  a  sphere  of 
action  which  occupies  mind  and  heart  alike  pleasantly, 
—  how    easy   is   it   made   for   me    to  preserve    peace 
and  cheerfulness  within  !     And  yet,  Oh  !  Edward, — yet 
there  come  many  wicked,  wicked  hours  —  hours  when 
my  whole  heart  rises  up  with  a  hostile  feeling  against 
all  that  is  better  than  itself!    So  I  beg  you,  dear  brother, 
do   not  think  me  so  much  better  than  I  am,  do  not 
make  my  struggle  after  a  submissive  humility  more 
toilsome,  by  expressions  of  admiration  which  are  only 
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to  mj  Fain  heart  I  alwaye  ohoo0e  thoae 
for  my  oorrespondenoe  idien  all  within  is 
wi;  then  I  write ;  but  how  fitf  am  I  from  carrying 
ithfully  in  practioe  what  has  hovered  before  me  so 
y  in  thought  I  And  thus,  my  brother^  do  you  also 
ward  steadfSEtftiy  in  your  busier  eareer  in  the  great 
,  The  endless  diversity  of  nature  has  always  been 
i  its  greatest  wonder  —  a  diveniity  whidi  reigns 
ifry  part,  and  yet  unites  all  parts  into  one  whole, 
less  the  moral  is  as  rich  as  the  physical  worid ; 
ess  may  manifest  itself  in  a  thousand  human 
I  iu  ever  varying  forms,  and  yet  is  the  same  in 
«?  fverywhere.  So,  dear  Edward,  it  is  no  doubt 
111  the  Mime  spirit  whirh  impels  you  to  energetic 
,  aii<l  me  to  quiet  meditation.  God  help  us  both 
.NT 

\iipuit  Hhe  writes  to  Minna  Hosch  about  her  de- 
1  iiPither,  on  whose  memory  she  dwells  constantly 
u;»ht :  — 

I  Miiinay  how  his  image  still  floats  before  me! 
noble  traits  it  poRscsseH!  His  deep  earnestness, 
e<i  by  such  a  kindly  cheerfulness,  his  gloMring 
ir  all  that  is  noble  and  good*  his  tenderness  in  all 
latiouN  of  life  that  are  knit  by  the  love  of  nature 
iudreil ;  bin  many-sided  mental  cultivation ;  and, 
all,  that  perfi*ctly  unassuming  modesty  which 
■1  scarcely  conscious  of  his  great  gifts.  His  dia- 
ls my  model :  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  come  up  to 
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it  in  some  points  ?     It  fills  my  thoughts  at  present  more 
vividly  than  usual.   Ah  !  I  can  so  well  understand,  now, 
how  those  who  have  seen  most  of  their  loved  ones  depart 
before  them  can  no  longer  feel  at  home  upon  this  earth. 
If  that  solemn  summons  were  to  reach  me  now,  that 
to-day  calls  one,  to-morrow  another  hence,  how  muA 
easier  should  I  find  it  to  obey  the  signal  from  mj 
Heavenly  Father,  when  I  might  think  that  I  also  saw 
in  it  a  token  from  him  I  loved  so  dearly.' 
In  November  she  writes :  — 

*  Since  that  one  hope  no  longer  mingles  with  my  life, 
I  feel  much  less  disposition  to  society,  and  am  inclined 

« 

to  retire  more  into  a  quiet  home  life.  It  is  only  now 
and  then  that  I  care  to  spend  an  evening  in  a  mixed 
social  circle.  I  think  it  is  wholesome  to  do  so  some- 
times, lest  my  naturally  grave  disposition  should  acquire 
a  gloomy  cast.  Yet  I  must  learn  how  to  guard  against 
this  danger  without  external  help  ;  true  Christian  love 
is  cheerful,  and  this  precious  flower  will  bloom  only 
from  within.' 

Then  on  the  6th  of  December : — 

*  Oh,  how  precious  it  is  to  have  such  a  Father  in 
heaven  !  I  often  feel  Him  so  near  to  me  ;  and  when 
my  life  seems  joyless,  I  have  but  to  come  before  His 
face,  and  He  once  more  pours  out  joy  and  peace  upon 
His  child.  Yes,  my  Father,  I  often  feel  Thy  blessed 
hand  ;  Father,  draw  me  ever  nearer  to  Thyself ! ' 

And  on  the  13th  : — 
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*  Many  will  accuse  G.  of  want  of  feeling ;  I  will  not. 

will  never  venture  to  set  myself  up  as  the  judge  of  the 
Seelings  of  others,  except  where  they  are  unmistakeably 
indicated  by  their  actions.  Feeling  is  in  itself  some- 
tikin^  so  changeable  that  we  are  scarcely  able  always 
to  give  ourselves  clear  account  of  our  own ;  then, 
igain,  the  way  in  which  it  shows  itself  differs  as  much  as 
«ich  human  being  differs  from  another.  Such  modera- 
tion uf  judgment  is  especially  demanded  from  me,  as  I 
tm  conscious  that  I  often  differ  much  from  others  in 
»y  filings.  If  I  were  to  use  my  own  as  my  standard, 
I  mii!«t  of  course  concede  a  similar  right  to  others  in 
jurii^nn;;  of  me,  and  I  am  afniid  I  should  not  come  of!' 
^f\\  in  that  caw*  I ' 

H!i  t!i«*  2<»th  of  Dcc<*inl>cr  slie  writes:  — 

•Whtii  I  sjM-ak  of  th<'  spirit  which  pcrvacl(\s  my  little 
ch<-«I,  I  may  include  in  it,  honesty,  cheerfulness, 
l»-a^-urt*  in  learninf^,  and  tolerably  correct  judgment ; 
lit  I  wi-^h  I  could  see  also  somewhat  of  softness, 
i«-i»My,  atffct ion,  and  geniality.  Whence  this  want? 
fi !  I  xu't-ii  s<H'k  tin*  caiiw*  of  it  only  in  mys4»lf.  If  my 
»ij  natun*  wrre  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  all- 
n«iiini;  l^iow  of  l(»v«»  to  (iod,  doubtless  thtse  young 
nU  hhuM  eatrh  more  of  its  (juickening  beams.  0 
.*th»T,  shint"  Thou  in  my  spirit,  that  I  may  glorify 
[j»-*'  in  those  whom  Thou  hjist  given  me  I' 
III  I>e«eii»bcr  hIh*  writes  to  Minna  Hos<*h  on  a  parti- 
^Iat    «K*caision :  —  *Alas!    for  rash  judgments  on  the 
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faults  of  others  1  How  many  a  weakness,  that  might 
yet  have  been  healed  by  the  tender  touch  of  affectioD, 
has  been  converted  by  such  rashness  into  an  incoiaUe 
wound  1  Alas,  if  there  were  not  the  One  great  Phyada 
of  souls,  who  will  at  last,  we  may  yet  hope,  guide  boA 
the  harsh  judge  and  the  condemned  of  human  opinioi 
alike  into  one  way  of  peace ! ' 

Early   in  the    year    1818,    Madame    BriinnemMffl 
became  seriously  ill,  and  for  some  weeks  Amelia  wji 
obliged  to  relinquish  her  teaching  in  order  to  nurse  her. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  this  excellent  woman,  whoie 
feelings  towards  her  adopted  child  were  truly  maternal, 
first  proposed  that  Amelia  should  give  her  the  name  of 
mother,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  latter  received  the 
proposal  was  most  characteristic.     To  her  the  name  was 
one  of  grave  significance,  and  her  great  conscientious-  I 
ness  made  her  fear  that  it  might  involve  possible  con- 
sequences, and  impose   on  her  obligations   which  she 
might  be  unable  fully  to  accept,  for  dim  visions  of  a  v^ 
diff'erent  future  vocation  were  floating  in  her  mind.  She  ; 
herself,  speaking  afterwards  of  this  occurrence,  says :  — 
'  My  hesitation,  I  believe,  gave  her  pain,  yet  I  could  not 
regret  afterwards  that  I  had  spoken  as  I  did  at  the  very 
first  moment.     There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  name 
of  mother,  and  although  I  never  knew  my  own  mother, 
there  was  something  in  me  which  resisted  the  thought 
of  giving  her   name  to  another.     The   relation  of  a 
daughter  implies  a  closer  and  more  dependent  coanec- 
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,  and  against  this  especially  a  voice  rose  up  within 

I  had   not  entered   the   house  originally  as  an 

pted  child,  but  as  the  nurse  and  companion  of  the 

iHd  son ;  and  to  carry  out  the  projects  which  then 

lM>gan  to  occupy  me,  I  needed  greater  freedom  than 
relation  of  a  dau^htor  would  allow.  I  therefore  ac- 
ted Madame  Briinnemann's  offer  only  with  a  certain 
nite  renenre/ 

hi  the  14th  of  February,  she  writes  in  her  diary :  — 
How  lieautifully  the  character  of  my  excellent  mother 
may  indeed  call  her  so  now)  shines  out  in  this 
»-«ss !  How  poor,  how  Imrron  is  my  sort  of  goodness 
o«»:i»f»firiMin  I  Hut  may  I  Bpeak  of  my  goodneiw  at 
No,  ind»'od,  I  feel  deeply  that  I  cannot  WTien 
>•  is  Ml  nnieh  uncertain  waverini^  within,  so  much 
ii»'r#*  «  xteriial  show  without,  there  is  no  true  good- 
.  :l«*  y«»t  I  Ah  !  when  shall  I  attain  this  preeious 
h|?  When  shall  I  lahonr  to  "work  out  my  salvation" 
I  uiidi\  i4i«»d  |H»wer8,  and  untiring  energj'  ?  Well  do 
J..W  th«*  two  j^reat  hindrances  to  goo<lnesH  in  me — if  I 
,  knew  as  well  how  to  mnquer  them  I  they  are  an 
n«H!fnte  *h*sire  of  enjnvinent,  and  the  wish  to  Ihj 
i#'fhin^  in  the  ev«*s  of  others.' 
iu*\  in   March  : — '  I  am  not  at  all  fuitisfied  with  my 

*»f  treat in«r  the  dear  invalid  ;  I  do  not  at  all  under- 
id  how  to  nianuj^e  nervous  weaknesses.  \Miat  is  the 
-.n  ?  Ih  it  n<»t  {iride,  an  overvaluing  of  intellect? 
eu  I  am  cun»cious  of  a  8ui)eriority  in  judgment,  do 
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I  sufficiently  take  into  account,  on  the  other  side,  my 
inferiority  in  power  of  affection,  and  that  cultivation  of 
the  heart  which  is  worth  so  much  more  than  the  other? 
But  I  often  long  to  find  myself  connected  with  some 
one  whom  I  should  be  compelled  to  recognise  as  my 
superior  on  all  sides,  and  who  could  judge  me  at  once 
strictly  and  truthfully.  I  feel  painfully  that  my  aunft 
endless  indulgence,  her  undeservedly  high  opinion  of 
me,  exercise  an  injiu'ious  influence  on  my  moral  cha- 
racter. How  shall  I  preserve  the  precious  jewel  of 
humility  ?  I  often  feel  downright  afraid  of  myself;  I 
should  like  to  have  a  confessor,  after  the  Roman 
Catholic  fashion.  Auricular  confession  may  have  given 
rise  to  innumerable  abuses,  but  if  the  priest  were  the 
man  he  ought  to  be,  it  might  be  a  splendid  thing ! ' 

Again : — '  I  contradict  too  much,  and  often  without 
sufficient  self-diffidence.  Two  opinions  may  differ,  and 
yet  they  need  not  be  sharply  opposed ;  often  on  certain 
points  they  might  be  brought  nearly  to  concur,  ^^^ly 
must  I  always  take  them  up  precisely  at  their  opposite 
ends,  and  pull  them  as  far  asunder  as  I  can  ? ' 

In  March  she  writes  to  her  brother  Edward  : — *  I  see 
in  my  Bible  and  in  my  "Thomas  a  Kempis  "  how  utterly 
worthless  is  all  human  knowledge  in  comparison  to  one 
spark  of  Divine  love,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how 
often  I  have  preferred  that  empty  show  to  the  one  thing 
needful.  "  Thomas  a  Kempis,"  for  whose  acquaintance 
I  have  to  thank  you,  is  still  one  of  my  favourite  books.' 
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^in,  in  her  diary : — '  I  believe  I  have  a  natural  dis- 
titiu  to  real  despotism.     What  a  dangerous  iuclina- 

ft>r  a  woman,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  accommodate 
if  If  lovingly  to  the  wills  of  others,  and  who  ought  to 

her  sweetest  freedom  in  obedience.  .  .  .  Ah,  how 
1  I  ever  learn  the  difficult  task  of  forgetting  self! 
if*h  H»nie  grave,  reproving  teacher  were  ever  at  my 

•  I     I  find  too  much  lenience  everywhere,  and  I  am 
rtnmg  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to  be  too 

ifUt  with  myself.     But  is  it  not  the  very  truth  that  a 
ct  jndgr  is   over  one  at  every  moment?     Oh  that 

•  tliou^Mit    might  ever)'  day  gjiin  power  and  life  in 

• 

»f  K«»t/<l)UfV  munlcrtT  slio  writ<*s  in  her  diary: — '  I 

.ii't  Uar  to  li<»ar  the  unmerciful  condemnation  poure<l 

*»u  tli.it  |M»or  «h*lu(h*<l  wn'ti-li.     Tlie  man  wlio  stakes 

IjjV  t.n  lii."^  rtinvirtion  of  truth  is  no  common  dcspi- 

.|»-  rnatnns    however  perverted  his  judgment   may 

• 

In  April  :-    '  In  not  every  new  awak«*nin;^  of  nature,  in 

•  "prin;;  time,  like  a  new  creation  ?  What  riclin«»ss,  what 
lUtv  i*\fr\  wherel     Hut  1  felt  as  if  I  eould  not  take  in 

th«'  l-»uiidlcM  exultation  of  nature;  and  then,  again, 
iut.kt-  tin*  longint;  for  heaven.    What  is  earthly,  even 

itn  "r«  at«-vt  ''lorv,  can  nt-vrr  satisfv  the  human  spirit/ 

At    tiiu»"»    we  now  catch  a  gliuips<»  of  that   thought 

ucli,  in  th«*  KHTct  tiepths  of  her  heart,  wa^*  cherishe«l 

htrr    jioj^ible  future  vocation.     She  writt»s   in     her 
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diary : — *  Has  not  God  diflferent  vocations  for  his  different 
creatures,  and  has  not  each  its  own  joys  ?  May  I  not 
find  in  mine  some  compensation  for  what  is  denied  me 
elsewhere?  To  be  a  happy  wife  and  mother  is  not 
mine — then  foundress  of  an  order  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  T 

Again  : — *  It  is  strange  how  often  I  feel  drawn  towards 
those  who  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  me,  or  almost 
entirely  overlook  me;  and  yet  I  am  really  proud  1 
Perhaps  the  charm  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  winning  the 
respect  of  persons  whose  superiority  I  recognise;  and 
then,  too,  there  is  an  elevating  feeling  of  independence 
in  lajdng  our  reverence  at  the  feet  of  those  who  show  no 
special  esteem  for  us,' 

Again : — *  I  have  not  love  enough  in  me,  I  am  so  often 
cold  and  dead.  But  I  trust  myself  to  the  leadings  of 
God.  He  who  is  Himself  Love  will  surely  draw  me  to 
Him  ;  have  I  not  often  such  an  intense  longing  for  union 
with  Him?  Surely  he  will  kindle  the  flame  of  love  in 
me,  though  it  may  be  through  the  storms  of  adversity. 
I  have  prayed  God  from  my  heart  to  send  me  trial,  if  it 
would  bring  me  nearer  to  Him,  and  this  prayer  has  given 
me  tranquillity.  What  thought  can  torment  us,  when 
we  have  once  opened  all  our  heart  to  God  ? ' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

1819-1820. 

ICST     IN    FAITH EXTRACTS    FROM    LETTERS  —  VISIT    OF 

KCLATION'S   FROM   ENGLAND — MENTAL   PROGRESS SEGONI> 

COlllSE   OF   CLASSES. 

ABOUT  this  time  Miss  Sieveking  worked  her  way  out 
at  larit  into  a  scttltnl  faith.  At  a  later  period  she 
Wrote  t<»  one  of  her  scholars,  speaking  of  this  part  of 
her  life  :  — 

•  I  t««Kl  you  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
tiiy  mind  from  the  time  of  my  hrother's  death,  and  1 
Will  iiMW  rehit*'  m<»re  particuhirly  liow  1  attaineil  to  true 
U-lief.  When  lK»ginning  my  second  course  of  chtss«.».s, 
I  felt  the  ne<.'«-sj*ity  of  giving  tlie  chihlren  something 
m<*re  in  the  wuy  of  religioiL^  iiiHtruction  than  I  had 
hitherto  done.  Thonuus  a  Kempin  IchI  me  to  tlie  l^ihle 
it-^if,  but  I  H«night  anxiously  for  ex|»lanati<»nH  of  its 
i:ieanin;r,  and  t<Mik  up  evt-ry thing  that  came  in  my  way, 
Mi«  h  itf*  the  (Commentaries  on  thf  (iospels  and  Kpistles 
!«.r  ih«-  Sun<lavs  of  the  Vear,  l>v  Stolz,  and  others  by 
Ni'-nifVer  and  Kless,  which  wen*  all,  however,  rational- 
ist je  in  tune.  At  last  Francke's  Preface  to  the  Kihle  fell 
.Dt**  my  hands,  and  there  1  found  what  taught  me  how 

I 
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the  Bible  ought  to  be  read ;  for  he  tells  his  readers  to 
compare  the  different  passages  one  with  another,  and 
to  apply  all  they  read  to  themselves  with  prayer. 
Then  I  put  away  all  my  books  and  turned  to  the  Bible 
alone,  and  the  Lord  suffered  Himself  to  be  found  of 
me.  I  can,  therefore,  most  truly  affirm  that  my  &ith 
does  not  rest  on  human  authority,  but  on  the  Lord 
I  stood  very  much  alone,  for  the  whole  circle  in  whid 
I  lived,  even  my  dear  adopted  mother,  knew  but  littk 
of  truly  evangelical  religion.  At  a  later  pmod, 
Schubert's  book,  **  Old  and  New,"  made  a  deep  impree- 
sion  on  me,  for  it  set  before  me  the  true  faith,  not  as  a 
set  of  lifeless  dogmas,  but  as  a  life  acted  out  by  red 
human  beings.  For  awhile  I  still  had  doubts  with 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  but  later  they 
too  were  solved.  At  this  time  I  frequently  conversed 
with  Rautenberg,  a  dear  friend  of  my  departed 
brother,  and  with  the  good  Pastor  Miitzenbecher,  and 
found  much  help  from  them.' 

It  was  in  this  stage  of  her  mental  progress  that  many 
of  the  preceding  and  following  extracts  from  her  diaries 
and  letters  were  written.   So  in  June  1819  she  says  :— 

'  How  much  would  I  give  to  read  the  Bible  with 
Rautenberg  or  Pauli ;  I  think  I  should  learn  a  great 
deal  in  that  way.  Especially  do  I  wish  for  a  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  them  on  those  passages  which  refer  to 
the  Atonement  of  Christ ;  I  feel  myself  now  strongly 
inclined  to  adopt  the  orthodox  doctrine  which  I  have  so 
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r  rejected,  but  I  must  have  clearer  light  on  it  first' 
I  af^n  :  — '  How  does  the  Lord  now  suffer  me  to 
erience  His  tenderness  and  love ;  how  can  I  thank 
Q  for  8o  much  grace  1 '  And  later : —  *  It  grieved  me 
bear  S.  talkmg  of  death  as  of  a  spectre  that  had 
id  her  with  terror  when  she  was  ill.  Poor  girl! 
w  little  does  the  true  spirit  of  tlie  Gospel  seem  to  be 
»wn,  which  indeed  makes  us  find  life  beautiful  and 
idenin^,  and  yet  teaches  us  that  death  to  the 
-islian  must  always  be  gain*' 
B  Au^ii4 : — 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  only  too  well  to  what 
>^rs  a  lively  mind  is  exposed  in  intercourse  with 
I»lf  '»f  a  riTtain  refined  and  elegant  cultivation,  with 
rh  «i(>mewhat  of  world  linens  is  combined.  One's 
firni#*tjt  i.H  8o  easily  b4'^iiled  by  it,  and  we  learn 
iually  to  lay  j^eat  stress  on  certain  ext«'mal  advan- 
f-j*,  which  in  the  balance  of  eternity  will  be  foimd 
v#'r\'  litth»  wrij^ht.' 

Hi*'  ••bM*r\'ation  will  seem  most  striking  to  all  who 
•w  h*T  in  after  life.  On  a  particular  occasion  she 
tt-s:— 

Such    a    coiijrtitution    as  mine   [)ronuses  ine  in  all 
-lib'M'd  a  vijrorrais  old  age;  but  what  will  liccome  of 
tii#-n.  if  I  alrt*a4iy  love  my  own  c<»infort  so  much?' 
n  An.pi?*t :  — 

A  Mrinj:**  ff*eling  comes  over  me,  when  I  look 
k  into  the  {Nist  that  I  have  already  lived  through. 

t  s 
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At  times   I   find  it  hard  to  believe  that  I  can 
the  same  person  who   once  went  through  this  i 
that,  and  felt  and  thought  so  and  so  —  very  diflfereB 
often  from  what  I  should  now  feel  and  think  under 
same  circumstances.     But,  in  a  certain  sense,  I  am 
the   same.     Amid  the   manifold   outward   changes 
circumstances,  the  germs  of  the  inner  life  of  the  s 
are  unfolding,  almost  imperceptibly,  yet  not  the 
surely,  and  thus  the  inward  man  assumes  another  asj 
as  the  outward  does.     Ah  I  if  this  inward  form  did 
grow  ever  brighter  and  holier !      What  might  I  be 
all  my  powers  could  retain  unwaveringly  the  upw 
tendency  once  given  to  them  ?     What  might  I  be,  i 
what  am  I  now  ? ' 

Again,  later : — ^  Let  us  turn  away  our  eyes  from 
that  outward  circumstances  only  can  bestow,  but 
that  which  we  can  attain  for  ourselves,  let  the  higl 
be  ever  our  aim  ! ' 

At  last,  on  the  29th  of  August,  we  read : — 
*  0  what  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  blessedness  pervf 
my  heart !  I  see  the  dawning  of  a  lovely  light,  a  1: 
that  will,  I  believe,  shed  brightness  over  all  my  ear 
existence.  I  was  uncertain  in  my  belief ;  I  felt  the  i 
of  coming  to  some  clear  view  of  that  doctrine  of  At< 
ment  which  had  long  been  foolishness  to  me.  Hap] 
I  resolved  to  seek  an  answer  to  my  diflficulties  f 
Rautenberg,  and  now  he  hafl  been  with  me.  I  1 
told  him  freely  all  that  lay  on  my  heart,  and  he 
told  me  with  much  aflfectionateness  precious  thi 
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ch  seem  to  me  to  have  opened  a  new  vista  of  truth 
»re  me,  and  to  have  brought  me  much  nearer  to 
i,  and  to  Christ,  whom  I  can  now  look  on  as  truly 
L  Much  yet  remains  to  ask  and  to  hear,  but  he 
promised  to  come  again,  and  my  mind  is  looking 
rard  with  strong  desire  to  further  blessed  disclosures. 
11  I  then,  too,  at  last  attain  a  childlike  faith  in  that 
i  comforting  doctrine  of  Atonement  ?  0  my  God, 
a  dost  show  Thyself  very  gracious  to  me,  that  Thou 
draw  me  thus  with  gentle  force  to  Thyself,  often  as 
Te  carelessly  turned  aside  from  Thee  1  Ah !  how  I 
Idcr  when  I  think  that  I  might  ever  again  forsake 


» • 


it»r  :  *  I  have  found,  by  repeated  expi^ience,  that  if 
iii:h  i«lIfiH->.s  I  have  <(ot  In^hindhand  with  my  work, 
•i.ly  way  is  to  briii^  up  all  I  have  lost  as  soon  as 
,M»'  by  i^iviiij^  up  a  uij^ht  to  it.  Then  I  fjjft  into  the 
r  «h:iiiii«l  H'^ain.  Otherwise  the  consciousness  of  all 
fi'iiiains  yt't  to  1h»  d«)ne  makes  me  dispiritml  and 
\\*\*\   ami    it    fiUiily    happens    that    fresh    neglects 

IliUlatr/ 

»»'n  afterwards,  when  a  fririid  warns  her  against 
ll!•i;i^I^  in  her  nrw  n*li^i<>us  belief,  she  writes: — 
lit*  <N»ld  rf»as<>ning  faculty  which  pre< loin i nates  in 
character  MTiires  mc,  I  think,  a^inst  mere  en- 
ia-ni :  ami  that  my  newly-won  faith  should  plunge 
iito  idl«*  rev«*rieH  I  cannot  lM*li«*ve,  from  the  exp<*- 
f  I  liiive  alreaily  had  of  its  iM)wer  t4>  kindle  and 
py  every  faculty  of  my  soul.     But  your  friendly 
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warning  shall  not  have  been  given  in  vain  ;  I  will  watch 
and  try  myself  more  closely,  and  especially  maik 
whether  my  moral  conduct  keeps  pace  with  my  spiritual 
knowledge I  have  had  a  second  religious  con- 
versation with  fiautenberg.  In  some  points  it  was  not 
so  entirely  satisfadxjry  as  the  first,  but  I  must,  as  he  uAi 
me,  work  out  still  a  great  deal  for  myself.  Much  he  has 
indeed  given  me,  whence  I  may  draw  true  joy  and  cou- 
rage for  my  onward  progress.  Do  I  not  feel  the  Bedeemtf 
and  Saviour  far  more  truly  mine  than  formerly  ?' 

Again,  soon  afterwards : — 

*What  a  wealth  of  affection  there  is  in  my  dear 
aunt's  disposition !  I  often  think  I  have  tasted  it  in  all 
its  fullness,  and  then  new  treasures  open  before  me! 
Must  not  my  own  heart  be  kindled  by  such  love?  h 
it  not  an  emanation  from  Thee,  0  Thou  Eternal  Love, 
whose  depths  remain  for  ever  imfathomable,  even  to  the 
deepest  and  tenderest  soul  ? ' 

In  the  winter  of  1819-1820,  Miss  Sieveking  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  seeing  her  brother  and  his  family  in 
Hamburg.  They  spent  some  months  there,  and  her 
brother  and  his  wife  left  their  two  little  boys  with  her 
during  a  journey  on  business  into  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many. They  spent  their  Christmas  together,  and  Amelia 
strove  anxiously  to  divide  her  time  aright  between  this 
precious  intercourse  and  her  usual  occupations.  Mean- 
while the  inner  life  of  faith  wa«  unfolding  itself  steadily. 
She  writes  to  Minna  Hosch,  in  January  1820: — 
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*  Ah !  that  I  were  more  worthy  of  the  countless  tokens 
'  diTina  grace  and  goodness  that  I  daily  receive !  My 
if€  to  Him  is  so  imperfect,  and  yet  the  kindness  and 
mpaasion  of  my  Heavenly  Father  surround  me  on 
rtrj  side,  ^liat  would  it  not  be,  if  I  were  but  through 
id  through  good  and  holy !  As  yet  I  am  so  far,  far 
tstaot  from  this  point,  that  I  often  tall  into  discourage- 
ent,  but  one  upward  glance  comforts  me  again.  The 
Il-powerful  will  uphold  my  feeble  strength,  and  He 
bo  has  begun  a  good  work  in  me  will  not  leave  it 
[laocompliiihed.' 

In  April  she  writes  to  the  same  about  a  mutual 
t|ua2ntance :  — 

*Wc  Mt;  in  him,  very  strikingly,  how  little  natural 
^'ht-bfart<tirj<*H8  avails  a  man  under  the  pressure  of 
riuu^  nuMfortune ;  h<»w  nothing  will  then  give  true 
»urage,  hut  a  «uhmis8ive,  trustful  raising  of  the  heart 
»  G«mL  Hut  for  the  mo.st  jMirt  we  never  learn  thi8  tnily 
11  the  actual  hour  of  trial  comes;  our  pride  must 
n»t  Iht  hroiight  (h>wn ;  the  supp<»rtH  on  which  it  relies 
lunt  give  way  beneath  u« ;  then,  then  only  do  we  flee 
ilo  the  open  anus  of  that  Father  who  alone  is  mighty 
»  hflp,  and  tiiul  in  II in  eudlesH  comjm^ion  our  |R'ace 
id  bln^M.tinet*/ 

In  May  t^lm  writes  in  her  diary :  — 

'  My  inner  life  hiw  rc*ceivt»d  a  mighty  impulse.  The 
npm^ioii  of  thoHt*  converKfitioiis  with  I^^iutenUTg  is 
;ill  vivid  within  me,  and  is  Ktreugtheued  by  rea<liui; 
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several  valuable  works,  which  seem  to  me  to  liaye 
opened  more  and  more  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  my  soul,  to  have  given  me  a  growing  per- 
ception of  its  divine  glories,  and  quickened  all  my  up- 
ward aspirations.  And  I  hope  now  that  the  excellent 
Pastor  Miitzenbecher  will  not  fedl  to  lead  me  nearer  to 
the  Source  of  our  Salvation,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 

After  reading  an  account  of  the  last  days  of  Count  F. 
L.  Stolberg,  she  writes:  — 

*  How  it  elevates  and  expands  the  heart  to  read  of 
such  a  deathbed  !  That  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
does  not  with  me  weaken  the  impression.  The  differ- 
ence between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  does  not 
appear  to  me  nearly  so  great  as  it  did  in  earlier  years, 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  probably  as  many  Catholics  as 
Protestants  may  belong  to  the  invisible  Church  which 
our  Lord  gathers  for  Himself  on  earth.  The  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  is  not  bound  to  any  external  forms,  not  even 
to  particular  opinions  on  this  or  that  subject.' 

And  again,  later,  on  another  topic :  — 

'  I  yielded  too  much  to  the  feeling  of  physical  fatigue, 
and  yet  I  have  often  so  little  indulgence  for  those  who 
are  more  weighed  down  by  weakness  than  myself.  0, 
my  Father,  if  the  consciousness  of  my  strength  makes 
me  hard,  let  me  rather  become  weak  and  helpless ! ' 

On  the  21stof  May:— 

'It  was  a  beautiful  moment,  when  the  poor  man 
stood  before  me  shedding  tears  of  joy.     How  must  I 
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tbank  TlKts  my  God,  for  the  great  blessing  Thou  hast 
iKMind  up  with  my  lot,  in  enabling  me  to  be  of  use  to 
•o  many !  But  I  must  try  to  make  my  own  wants 
tftore  simple,  lest  I  should  n.arrow  this  blessing  through 
Uiem.  And  then,  too,  does  not  my  pleasure  in  doing 
good  to  strangers  sometimes  make  me  forget  the  good 
I  might  do  in  the  nearer  circle  of  home  ?  I  often  feel  my- 
tdf  more  strongly  impelled  to  the  former  than  the  latter ; 
^Imbly  becauHe  in  the  former — as  in  everything  which 
CttDot  be,  strictly  speaking,  required  of  me — my  vanity 
Smb  more  room  for  gratification  than  in  duties  whose 
fUfilment  is,  as  it  were,  a  mere  matter  of  course.  But 
Si  Bot  this  the  very  point,  above  all  others,  where  St* 
AuTs  words  apply :  *^  Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to 
ieed  the  poor,**  Ac  I  need  greater  charity  where  the 
uidindtial  peculiarities  of  character  differ  from  my  own. 

*  How  remarkably  have  I  found  help  from  (lod,  where 
many  would  have  thought  it  foolishness  to  look  for  it ! 
H«»w  d<H*!*  His  pr«*Hi»nre  makt*  the  t4)ilsoine  way  easy! 
Ye^  *t\XTit^A.  is  indee<l  a  great  (nnl,  an<l  yet  He  (hx'S  not 
diwlain  t**  lif«ten  to  our  lightest  re<iuest.  Father,  I  will 
beoceforwani  turn  to  Thee  in  all  things;  whatever  <>p- 
presoieii  or  annoys  me  I  will  lay  before  Thee  with  childlike 
ct»nfidenee.  But  that  GimI  eondesoends  to  hhow  f<»rth 
HimM*lf  even  in  such  small  things,  shall  put  to  shame  my 
proud  hf-art,  which  finds  first  one  thing,  then  another,  in 
mv  <lailv  vocation  t'>o  mean  and  trivial.^ 

The  old  eDcmies  do  indeed  return  from  time  to  time, 
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but  she  now  has  the  true  weapons  at  hand.    Thus  flk 
says  in  her  diary :  — 

'  I  must  absolutely  keep*  my  imagination  uDder  a 
tighter  rein.  Have  not  the  &ncied  romances  working 
in  my  head  these  last  two  days,  made  me  once  more 
discontented  and  incapable  in  my  every-day  life,  and 
slothful  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  duties  ?  Not  that  I 
possess  a  very  vivid  imagination  in  general ;  the  poetp 
ical  tinge  which  this  faculty  can  impart  to  common  life 
is  quite  wanting  in  all  that  I  attempt  or  accomplidu 
It  is  only  occasionally,  when  I  come  upon  ceitaia 
romantic  ideas  which  lie  far  enough  from  my  daily  work, 
that  this  power  shows  itself  very  active  in  my  mind,  and 
knows  how  to  paint  the  pictures  it  then  brings  before  me 
in  colours  so  attractive,  that  all  the  representations  of 
reason  are  thrust  aside,  and  I  know  not  how  to  escape 
from  my  dreams.  But  for  the  future,  with  God's  help, 
I  will  make  a  stand  at  the  very  beginning.' 

On  the  11th  June: — 

*  I  am  sorry  that  the  relation  in  which  I  have  stood 
for  some  time  to  Pa.stor  Miitzenbecher  must  now  cease. 
Yet  it  may  be  for  my  good,  and  may  teach  me  how  to 
distinguish  the  thing  itself  from  the  persons  who  hold 
it — the  essential  from  the  non-essential.  Does  not  self- 
love  creep  in  everywhere,  and  have  I  not  traced  its  in- 
fluence even  here  ?....!  cannot  say  that  I  have 
as  yet  experienced  in  all  its  warmth  and  power  that 
faith  which  breathed  through  his  sermon  on  the  Atone- 
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lent,  bat  I  have  come  much  nearer  to  it  of  late.  O 
bk  conaolingy  joy-bringing  &ith  !  I  feel  it  will  root 
awtf  ever  more  deeply  in  my  heart — it  will  approve  itself 
f«r  more  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Yes,  it  is 
adeed  a  sweet  and  blessed  thing,  to  believe ;  and  if  that 
vere  gone,  how  desolate  and  dark  this  world  would  be  I 
(liere  reason  shows  us  nothing  but  the  night  and  chilling 
roit  of  death,  faith  kindles  a  cheering  brightness,  and 
ffwthet  over  us  the  warm  breath  of  life.' 
Soon  afterwards  she  writes : — 

*  It  is  a  strange  and  mighty  thing,  this  spirit  of  the 
ge !  How  wonderfully  has  it  altered  before  our  very 
Tfs,  within  the  last  few  years  1  Many  older  persons 
•<»k  on  it  with  uneasinesn,  and  cannot  thoroughly  enter 
ito  it.  To  ine  it  \h  very  dear,  and  I  thank  God  for 
A  ameliorating  influence.  Under  it  the  preaching  of 
utb,  faith  in  it«  Himplicity  and  power,  ha«  sprung  into 
-DMvattMl  lift\  Hut  we  inu8t  take  great  heed,  I  think, 
-*t  wluit  if*  p)od  in  us  nhould  be  the  work  merely  «»f  the 
»iht  c»f  the  a*^'e,  or  it  might  easily  deprive  us  iigain  of 
hat  it  ha«l  <»nce  l>estowtKl.  Ilie  Holy  Spirit  of  Cnxl  is 
imHhing  far  higher.  Oh  I  that  my  progress  might  be 
rough!  by  Him;  then  I  should  indeed  be  founck-d  on 
le  Kuck/ 

In  June  ^hi*  writes: — 

*  My  ganlt-n,  and  the  arrangement  of  my  flower-heclH, 
ives*  me  ^»  much  pleasure  that  when  I  am  once  at 
k«jrk  there,  I  do  not  know  how  to  tear  myself  away 
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It  reminds  me  of  my  childhood,  when  one  of  my 
favourite  schemes  was  to  be  a  gardener  when  I  grew 
up.  And  a  gardener  I  should  like  to  be  now,  thougli 
perhaps  not  so  much  a  labourer  in  God's  natural  garden, 
as  in  that  higher  one  in  which  the  flowers  never  fade, 
but  blossom  into  eternal  life.' 

Another  time    she    has    again   been   overcome  by  i 
weakness : — 

'  Lately  I  had  been  so  successful  in  my  battles,  and 
now  the  courage  to  resume  the  warfare  seemed  gone. 
I  let  myself  go,  worked  carelessly,  lay  down  at  nigbt 
without  prayer,  and  gave  myself  up  the  next  morning  to 
idle  dreams.     And  when  one  has  once  3delded  to  sin, 
how  hard  it  is  to  break  loose  from  it  again.     For  three 
whole  days  I  was,  as  it  were,  utterly  dead  to  the  higher 
life :  all  love  was  quenched  in  me,  the  thought  of  God 
had  no  power — I  was  given  up  to  the  desires  of  my  own 
heart.     True,  I  have  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  worked 
my  way  back  again ;  but  how  difierent  would  it  be  with 
me  now,  had  I  never  entered  the  path  of  transgres- 
sion.   My  Father,  give  me  more  faithfulness  in  future; 
accept  my  feeble  vow ;  Thou,  my  Saviour,  help  me  to 
keep  it !     During   these  days,  too,  I  have  incurred  a 
debt  towards  my  mother,  the  discharge  of  which  might 
well  make  me  blush  at  the  Last  Day.     Do  Thou,  0 
Jesus,  discharge  it  for   me;  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
do  it.' 

Soon  afterwards : — 
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hat  day  I  was  filled  with  a  most  wholesome  sense 
ly  poverty  and  miworthiness  before  God,  which 
ssed  the  usual  demands  of  vanity.     Oh  I  that  I 

persevere  in  this  spirit  of  humility !  I  have  tasted 
kuo^-n  that  the  sweet  peace,  the  tranquil  enjoy- 

c»f  life,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  wells  in 
allev  of  humiliation,  are  never  to  be  found  on  the 
t.s  of  pride  and  fame.     Father,  Thou  knowest  how 

I  and  vain  this  heart  is!     Humble  it,  0  Father, 
t  may  l>e  healed ;  let  it  grow  through  humility ! ' 
ain :  *  As  a  friend  I  am  far  below  H.     My  heart  is 
r,  is  not  ciipjible  of  that  quick  sympathy  which 
»  |HMtiliar  and  natural  to  her.     My  God,  Thou  hast 

this  hrart.  Thou  ha«t  formed  it  of  harder  stuff 
that  of  many  othtT  better  [M»ople.  But  if  it  could 
l«-v.it**  itM'lf  wholly  to  Tlu'o,  it  would  grow  large 
rinlrr.     Thoii  canst  make  vessels  of  different  clay, 

II  \i-?vi4'l>  to  Thy  honour.' 
i'f*  more :  — 

liat  i-*  it  in  mo  that  makes  me  restless  when  I  see 
*  enjoying'  pleji«ure.s  which  I  have  renounced, 
,  t'roiii  ft  <«>nvietion  of  duty,  fwirtly,- -  and  perhaps 
V.  b«tause  I  <lo  not  feel  myself  susceptible 
-ni  ?  I  gnidj^e  others  a  mere  phantom  of  hap- 
i,  that  to  u\r  would  scarcely  give  a  mementos 
•m«nt.  Ah  I  Lord,  how  weak  and  vftin  is  my 
!  oh  that  it  might  1r'  wholly  tilled  with  the 
L->t  Good!      Then  would  these  restless  impulses 
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cease The  endeavour  to  put  the  best  C0IlBtrl^ 

tion  on  everything  may  be  carried  too  far.  Where  it 
loses  perfect  truthfulness,  it  becomes  unmeaning,  and 
is  likely  to  call  out  still  sharper  contradiction  from 

others. My  Father,  Thou  hast  repaid  me  a 

thousandfold  for  the  eflFort  a  good  deed  cost  me,  by  the 
precious  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  some- 
thing useful  I  For  the  future  I  will  look  around  me 
most  carefully,  that  no  opportunity  of  doing  good  may 
pass  by  unused.    My  meat  shall  be  to  do  the  will  of  Goi' 

In  a  letter  to  Minna  Hosch  about  this  time,  Amelia 
says  of  her  Aimt  Sieveking,  in  Altona,  with  whom  she 
always  had  much  intercourse : — 

*  In  mind  she  is  the  same  as  ever,  though  somewhat 
aged  in  body ;  her  whole  manner   still  expresses  the 
same  indescribably  attractive  kindliness  towards  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  her,  and  her  conversation  shows 
the  same  vivid  interest  in  every  topic  that  is  brought 
forward.     People   often  take  much  anxious  pains  to 
form  children   for  society,   to  render  them  generally 
pleasing;    they  try  to  t^ach   them   accomplishments, 
talk  much  of  politeness  and  dignity,  and  give  them  a 
thousand  rules  of  behaviour.      Would  not  one  verv 
simple  one  be  enough — think  more  of  others  than  of 
yourself?     Does  not  everything   else  flow  out  of  thifl 
naturally  ?  ....  Ah  I  if  we  could  be  satisfied  to  educate, 
not  by  trying  to  add  from  without,  but  to  draw  forth  from 
within,  the  results  would  possess  far  more  gracefulness.' 
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[q  September  1820,  she  writes  in  her  diary : — 
If  I  may  trust  my  own  presentiments,  my  vocation 
to  single  life ;  my  character,  my  whole  nature  has 
amed  a  type  too  decided  for  married  life,  in  which  a 
in  lore«  in  some  sense  to  form  his  wife ;  and  I  think  too 
M  my  Heavenly  Teacher  sees  that  the  comparative 
itta€<<!<  and  obscurity  of  a  single  woman's  position  is 
:tfr  for  my  pride.  Lord,  as  Thou  wilt  1  Thou  canst 
ererj-  lot  with  overflowing  blessings ;  faithfully  and 
mbly  will  I  follow  Thy  hand  wherever  it  may  lead.' 
Soon  after  she  says : — 

'  When  I  look  into  my  heart  I  see  an  abyss  of  evil  in 
from  which  I  should  recoil  in  discouragement  if  I 
i  U»  work  my  way  out  of  it  by  my  o>nti  Htrength. 
t  I  r»-Iy  undoubtin<^ly  on  the  promise  of  my  God, 
A  Ih'  will  8iistain  me  in  the  work  of  inwanl  satis- 
lion :  aii<l  often  I  do  actually  feel  His  purifying 
laenfN-<  from  al>ove.  How  should  I  then  lose  courage, 
1  d#-*|»;iir  ? ' 

\m«*iia  had  a  strong  wish  that  her  n'vennl  pa<»tor, 
itiT'nlwcher,  who  hiui  done  m  much  to  enlijxhten  and 
Lify  h«T  mind,  should  entrust  his  little  dau;^'hter  to 
■  i:an',  and  venture*!  at  last  to  exprtw*  her  (l«'sin»  in  a 
^•r.  With  what  ardour  she  threw  her  whoh*  s<»ul  into 
I  and  •iiinilar  octMirrfnces,  may  l)e  seen  fn)ni  the  fol- 
ing  passrige  in  her  diary : — 

I  t«M.k  the  answer  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  for 
ir  time  did  not  venture  to  open  it.     Meanwhile,  I 
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sought  to  compose  myself,  and  to  resign  myself  before- 
hand to  the  will  of  Crod  in  case  of  disappointm^t 
And  then  I  read  it,  and  found  the  complete  fulfilin^ 
of  my  long-cherished  hope.  Overcome  by  the  divine 
goodness,  I  could  only  express  my  thanks  by  tears.  It 
was  a  moment  of  pure  and  holy  joy  1 ' 

On  a  letter  received  about  this  time  from  her  brother, 
she  remarks : — 

'  He  praises  me  because,  he  says,  I  have  the  power  of 
withdrawing  from  the  attractions  of  a  busy  and  eft- 
grossing  outward  life,  into  quiet  meditation  on  tke 
liighest  truths.  But  what  advantages  my  position  ofifea 
me  in  this  respect  1  Am  I  not  much  more  of  a  spec- 
tator than  an  actor  in  the  whirl  and  tumult  of  the 
world  ?  How  much  leisure  and  solitude  is  granted  me, 
in  which  I  can  meditate  unhindered  on  that  which  is 
eternally  true,  and  how  intimately  is  my  whole  catling 
connected  with  what  is  most  cheering  and  elevating  to 
the  mind.' 

An  arrangement  was  now  made  by  which  Miss  Sieve- 
king  resigned  the  instruction  of  the  elder  children  in 
religion,  geography,  and  history,. to  two  tutors,  while 
still  giving  them  some  lessons  weekly  in  reading,  arith- 
metic, and  natural  history ;  and  at  the  same  time  she 
began  a  new  course  of  study  with  a  class  of  ten  younger 
girls.    She  writes  on  this  point,  on  the  27th  October:— 

'  Dear  Father !  I  thank  Thee  for  the  peace  and  joy 
which  Thou  dost  permit  me  to  experience  :  the  delight- 
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ailing  which  Thou  hast  opened  to  me  gives  me 
I  often  feel  such  a  sense  of  happiness  that  I 
it  put  it  into  words ;  and  I  have  a  presentiment 
yet  higher  blessedness  when  my  soul  shall  have 
ne  purer  from  pride  and  self-will.  Tlie  power  of 
iji  mighty  in  weakness!  A  clear  firm  will  does 
I  —  inav  it  never  be  diverted  from  its  true  aim 
y  vanity !     Temperance  and  early  rising  will  also, 

Ilk.  give  me  more  strength  and  time The 

M'r  of  my  children  is  raised  to  ten.     Eight  had 

promii»ed,  when  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  take 

W.I  little  C.'h.     I  hc^sitated  long>  and  could  not 

to  a  dtcision:  su^hlfuly,  like  a  ray  of  light,  came 

>u^;^^'^ti^n  to  ask   (n)d   for  a  de*cision   by  means 

tf    lot.     I    aske<i    earnrHtlv*   and   cai«t    lots.     T1h» 

•r  w.ui  that  I  slicmlii  takt»  the  childnai ;  and  I  felt 

It'  i%x  oiiff  raiKcnl  with  the  most  happy  liKsurancc^ 

'  all  iiiy  |nTplt»xitirs.     Was  this  an  ovtT-excited 

?     \V:ls   my   pravrr   presumptuous?      1    cannot 

•o,  lor  I  wiw  very  I'alm  and  composed.     I  must 

a  ;:r«>uin^  couficlenee  in   my  Heav<  uly  Father's 

-^■-•ndiii;;  \nX\\  f'»r  He  shows  Himself  evi»r  ten- 

t«'»arilK  nil-.     Oh,  mv  Father,  if  I  did  hut  wholly 

ui<l  thank  Thc^*  i\s  I  «»u^'ht  I'  * 

•ii  lifterwanls  she  sjiys  : — 

ft 

•i  •■•  r,  ■•  af  j^nr  Mi.it  Mi*"»  >if\«  kin^  <v»ntinu»'«I  th*-  |»nirti»v  of  tin* 
-f*«-r-l;r-.  l>..urHi  «.H.  likt  lu.inv  oIIhth,  A\(*  wtiJi  l'-«l  tn  fr.-l  th:if 
•  :•  ritflit  ti«  a««k  t*«>r  a  i>iijri  in  rirfumitttinciii  which  an*  M*ut  to 
.•  ;ri  Ti.t  a*   of  our  jutif^iii'iit — Tm. 

K 
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*  My  religious  instruction  is  given  at  present  in  the 
form  of  lessons  on  the  Bible  histories.  Here  I  shaU 
meet  with  many  difficulties.  Send  me,  0  Father !  Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  I  may  overcome 
them.  I  hope  to  gain  much  for  my  own  religious  life 
from  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  time  for  my  lesson  is  always  too  short; 
I  can  never  get  through  so  much  with  the  children  as 
I  intended.' 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Madame  Briinnemann's 
son-in-law  married  again,  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  late  wife's  family,  so  that  their  relation 
continued  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  About 
January  1821,  Amelia  writes  : — 

'  Just  before  Christmas  I  had  a  bad  fit  of  lukewarm- 
ness;  I  turned  away  from  my  God,  sought  after  out- 
ward pleasures  and  worldly  amusements,  found  bitter- 
ness in  them,  and  yet  could  not  tear  myself  away. 
Then  my  faithful  Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ,  sought  me 
and  fetched  me  home  from  my  wanderings,  and  more 
deeply  than  ever  do  I  now  feel  that  true  happiness  is 
only  to  be  found  where  He  is ;  and  that  without  Him 
the  world  is  but  a  dreary  desert.  .  .  .  Several  sermons 
lately  have  deeply  touched  and  moved  me.  I  felt  so 
much  at  home  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  what  is 
said  of  Hannah,  "  She  was  day  and  night  in  the 
Temple,"  acquired  to  me  a  very  sweet  and  cheering 
meaning.  Once  it  was  not  so  with  me ;  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  had  any  real  taste  for  going  to  church.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1^21-1822. 

ISCREAMNG    ACTIVITT     IX     HER     SCHOOL  —  THE     DIARIES 

CtA.SE J«)r     ASn    PROGRESS     IN    THE    INST.R    LIFE OS 

THE  SVIFERlXOtS  ASI>  EDITATION  OF  DELICATE  CHILDREN 

CVyrilUIATION   OF    FIVE    PITILS. 

IN  the  y(*«irs  w«»  have  now  reached,  Miss  Sieveking's 
Siintlav  conviTsations  with  herself, — the  meditations 
which  we  have  ipiot^Ml  under  the  name  of  her  <Har}', — 
c»*nii'  to  an  rn<K  and  her  h-tters  are  written  at  lontrer 
intervals.  Her  oth«*r  enirajjfements  till*^!  nj)  more  of  her 
f^^Kkre  tiiiit\  and  .'u^siimed  more  distinctly  the  eharai'ter  of 
a  definite  (K*eu|Kition.  H«»r  newly-won  faith,  and  all  the 
|jhi*«^l  ex[K'ri<nces  of  th«'  inn«T  life  that  it  hroui^ht  with 
it,  filliHl  hiT  mind  with  jovnus  aspiration,  ami  th<»  tone 
•  •f  h#*r  h'tters  at  this  time  t«'lls  us  that  she  is  in  the 
[■«-ri'"i€l  of  the  '  tir^t  love/ and  often  cjumot  find  words 
t«»  expre?S!«  her  j^jUitude  and  haj>pim*ss,  Mon»  tieeply 
tliAfi  ever  <i«Mi4  she  feel  her  own  defu'iencies,  {km  she 
ff-t-U  them  n«»w  with  the  pain  of  K^ve;  hut  she  has 
ffUii<i  h«T  HfilieuHT,  who  hath  con<|Uen"<l  sin,  ami 
dhiikift  in  from  coinnnmion  with  Him  the  iKjwers  of  the 

K  2 
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world  to  come.     Thus,  on  the  25th  of  December  1821, 
she  writes  to  Miima  Hosch  :  — 

'  To-day  has  begun  the  glad  and  glorious  feast  of 
Christmas.     I  rejoice  in  it  as  I  never  did  before ;  for 
never  before  did  I  see  so  clearly  into  the  meaning  of 
this  festival.     I  know  well,  indeed,  that  this  cleamess 
is  but  a  twilight  as,  yet  that  I  am  not  able  to  com- 
prehend the  thousandth  part  of  all  the  Divine  blessing 
which  this  holy  night  brought,  eighteen  hundred  yean 
ago,  to  our  race — then  so  poor,  now  so  rich.    But 
this  twilight,  this  dawn,  is  the  pledge  of  a  glorious 
day;  this  earthly  life,  once  so  gloomy,  grows  brighter 
and  brighter  in  the  beams  of  a  divine  splendour.    I 
feel  myself  blest  in  the  possession  of  what   I  haTC 
already  received,  and  in  the  hope  of  that  which  my 
Saviour,  according  to  His  promise,  has  yet  in  store  for 
me.     I  am  often  filled  with  wonder  when  T  reflect  with 
what  faithfulness,  what  pitying  grace,  the  good  Shep- 
herd of  my  soul  has  at  last  led  me,  notwithstanding 
my  long  resistance,  to  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  to 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  Himself.     Oh  that  all,  all 
our  brethren  were  even  now  drawing  from  this  weUI 
WTiy  are  there  so  many  who  will  not  come,  who  will 
not  follow  the  voice  of  that  Eedeemer  who  longs  to  set 
them  free   from   the   misery  in  which   they  are  held 
captive,  and  to  make  them  sharers  in  His  glory?    It 
is  so  good  to  be  near  Him !     Rut  at  last,  at  last.  His 
grace  must  conquer;  the  time  will  come — yes,  surely 
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yame — when  every  knee  will  be  bowed  to  His  name  — 
af  all  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  every  discord  will  melt  into  one  harmony 
of  gladness.  •  •  •  If  you  will  remember  me  before  our 
God,  let  your  prayer  be  that,  in  the  coming  year,  my 
life  may  grow  more  and  more  like  my  faith.' 

Id  a  letter  of  February  1822,  to  her  English  friends, 
At  complains  of  a  certain  slowness  and  awkwardness 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  which  often  prevents  her 
fiom  mastering  all  her  household  and  social  duties  in 
addition  to  her  clasK(*s,  and  makes  letter- writing  a 
trouble  to  her.     She  adds  :  — 

^  But  it  may  t>e  as  well  that  we  should  feel  at  times 
tke  pre>wure  of  our  earthly  bonds  more  painfully,  to 
keep  awake  in  us  the  (ienire  for  our  heavenly  freedom. 
Yen,  my  di'ar  brother,  let  it  be  so.  I  will  be  remly  to 
U-ar,  af»  lon^  hh  it  is  ni^»(iful,  these  leiuleu  weij^htH,  that 
•«)  often  drajj  me  di>wn,  a^iinst  my  will,  to  earth ;  for 
I  kntiw  the  time  approaches  when  the  wiu^  of  the 
Nful  will  expand  more  freely,  when  thoufijht  will  no 
h*ii^T  nee<i  the  ina(ie<|uate  expression  of  wonls,  when 
iiur  m«»rk  will  l»e  less  toilsome,  vet  richer  in  n'sults.' 

AU^it  a  certain  gentle  and  pious  sufferer,  she  writes 
to  Minna  H(«M*h :  — 

*  In  n<it  such  quiet  endurance  Homt^thing  harder  and 
^ater  than  the  m«wt  strenui^us  activity?  lately,  she 
brgau  ripe^ikini;  to  me  of  the  merit  (»f  the  occupation  I 
bave  chusen,  but  her  praise  made  me  feel  ashameti,  as 
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I  thought  how  much  higher  in  God's  eyes  was  this 
good  gentle  soul,  with  the  hours  of  loneliness  she  must 
struggle  through,  with  the  tears  she  must  shed  before 
Him  alone,  unregarded  by  the  world,  than  I  with  all 
my  activity,  which  already  meets  so  rich  a  reward  in 
the  approbation  it  earns  for  me,  that  I  know  not  what 
further  claim  I  could  found  upon  it.' 

In  March  she  is  writing  to  England  of  her  hope  that^ 
in  the  next  life,  the  whole  earthly  past  will  lie  clearly 
spread  out  before  the  gaze  of  the  glorified  spirit,  and 
adds: — 

'No,  no  oblivion  of  our  earthly  life!  However 
poor  and  barren  it  may  have  been,  it  was  yet  the 
school  of  our  higher  being ;  least  of  all,  oblivion  of 
our  conflicts  and  sorrows,  for  in  them  more  espe- 
cially is  the  new  man,  the  citizen  of  heaven,  born  into 
life.' 

Soon  after,  she  is  writing  on  the  mysteriousness  of 
the  sufferings  of  sick  children,  and  tries  to  divine  the 
hidden  purposes  of  God  for  them,  in  these  words :  — 

'  We  know  most  certainly  that  to  this  poor  child, 
whom  even  we,  in  our  weak  love,  would  gladly  spare 
every  unnecessary  pang,  the  great  Physician  of  souls 
will  not  apportion  one  drop  from  the  bitter  cup  of 
suffering,  that  He  does  not  see  needful  to  heal  it 
from  the  taint  of  sin,  and  make  it  live  for  eternity. 
jNIany  talk  much  of  the  necessity  that  the  individual 
must  suffer  for  the  whole,  but  this  is  wretched  comfort* 
The  Deists,  whose  God,  as  Schubert  says,  is  too  grand 
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ln»uble  Himself  about  what  is  poor  and  insignificant, 
IT  see  how  they  can  get  on  with  it ;  but  it  is  not  the 
iy  <)f  our  God.  He  di>ea,  indeed,  make  the  suffering 
;  the  individual  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  whole,  for 
11  His  creatures  are  most  wonderfully  and  beautifully 
mked  together.  But  all  suffering  is  ordxuned,  in  the 
\rsx  place,  with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
lividual ;  and  fo  we  may  be  assured  that  the  illness 
•f  Tutir  darling,  though  it  may  be  also  intended  to 
"ofirm  your  hearts  in  faith  and  submission  and  self- 
^nyiw^  love,  is  primarily  intended  for  the  good  of 

'••iir  chiltl <>nly    take   care  that    you  do   not 

••unt«Tact  fnun  without  wliat  the  Lord  is  working 
within.  (  Hi,  it  is  in<It'e<l  difficult  to  train  an  ailing 
U\*\  I  \\n\  wor  to  those  jiiircnts  who  evmie  the  difti- 
ult  tiL-k  aito'^«*th«T,  un<l(T  tlic  vain  pretext  that  sick- 
•-^•«  rimkes  evrrv  sort  of  discipline  inapplicable,  and 
ri«i«T  this  h:u1  di'lusioii  s<»em  t«)  do  their  utmost  to 
i.ikf  their  \HH)V  child  as  unhealthy  and  wrctchtnl  in 
ii»d  lih  it  is  in  ImmIv.  If  ev<T  a  teacher  netnls  a  firm- 
--*  '•prinirin*^  from  tlie  true»4t  affection,  it  in  in  the 
L-f  of  an  ailing  child;  and  1  am  convince*!  that  such 
rniiie^  tx«Tts  a  wholesome  influence  on  it.s  physical 
»  !♦•-•**  than  its  inonU  health.  Is  it  not  most  striking 
'W  attaeks  of  illness  are  a;:j^ravat4Nl  bv  s<*lf-will  and 
[*<h#-*ke«l  j*as>.ions?  May  the  rem«*mbnince,  how 
t«  n  the  loveliest  and  tenderest  minds  have  Im'*!! 
•nnetl  by  early  struggles  with  suffering,  comfort  and 
Trtigtheu  you  I' 
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At  Easter  1822,  five  of  Miss  Sieveking's  pupils  were 
confirmed — among  others  her  first,  Augosta  W.,  and 
also  Clotilda,  who,  however,  continued  to  live  some 
years  longer  with  her  and  her  aunt  She  writes  to 
Minna  Hosch :  — 

*To  give  them  some  mark  of  my  sympathy  which 
they  might  preserve,  I  addressed  each  of  them  in 
writing.  You  cannot  imagine  with  what  pleasure  I 
now  look  back  on  my  girb,  knowing  them  to  have 
entered  into  a  closer  bond  with  their  Saviour,  and 
trusting  that  His  grace  and  truth  will  draw  them  eT& 
nearer  to  Himself!' 
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CHAPTER  XL 

183S. 

Of  R  ^IIOOL-DATS  A   WEEK    IN    THE   CITY  —  IKCRIASIKO 

IJ.  \HrKE    IN  HER   WORK POSITION  TOWARDS  THE  OUTER 

H'f;U» — ON     THE     RELIGIOUS     INSTRUCTION    OF    TOUNO 
UILDREN. 

riil.\(i  this  summer  Amelia  gave  lessons  four  days 

ill  rvrry  week  in  the  city,  and  therefore  spent  two 
t - 1  hiff.  ( )ii  Wfdnetiday  her  ten  little  pupils  came  to 
:p  III  iiiin*  to  half-pant  twelve ;  at  two  she  went  to  her 

■1  f'»r  poor  children,  where  she  first  j^jive  a  writing 
•n,  and  tht'ii  rea^i  and  explained  the  Bible  to  them 
I  f»ur.  For  dinner  she  took  only  coffee  and  bread,  as 
;,nivi»  lt>s  trouble,  and  made  her  feel  lighter  for  her 
>.    Sill'  tli»*n  prfjMiriMl  for  the  nfxt  day's  lessons,  and 

III  th#-  «  vfiiinjj  probably  visited  some  friend.  On 
rwLiy  the  children  came  na  early  as  half- past  eight, 
uli«n  tlu-y  wtTe  gi»ne  at  noon,  her  elder  girls  met, 

^li'»iii  cli«*  lunohe<l,  read  and  ctmverscMl,  till  three 
'I.  *  ThrMf  hours,'  she  writ<»s  to  Minna  }I<>sch,  *  you 
r» -^fird  lu*  a  time  of  comjilete  recreation,  though  in- 

I  can  liardty  call  the  times[>ent  with  my  little  ones 
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anything  else,  so  easy  and  so  dear  is  this  occupation  to 
me.  If  I  am  once  properly  prepared,  I  do  not  see  how 
teaching  can  possibly  fatigue  me.  The  children's  world  is 
my  element,  and  I  never  feel  happier  than  among  them. 
The  preparation  is  certainly  the  hardest  part  of  my 
work,  yet  that  too  gives  me  much  pleasure  on  the  whole; 
and  I  should  never  find  anything  else  but  pleasure  in  it, 
if  I  could  quite  throw  off  a  certain  indolence  of  mind  and 
dislike  to  trouble  that  comes  over  me  at  times.  What 
does  tire  me  is  looking  over  the  children's  exercises. 
But  if  I  were  but  a  more  faithful  servant  I  should  never 
feel  weary.  If  I  ever  find  my  strength  insufficient,  I  can 
always  discover  the  cause  in  my  own  coldness  and  in- 
difference. Just  in  so  far  as  I  honestly  apply  my  powers 
to  the  work  that  my  Heavenly  Father  has  given  me,  do 
I  receive  strength  and  refreshment.'  On  Friday  after- 
noon she  returned  to  the  city,  and  assembled  her  chil- 
dren from  six  to  nearly  eight  in  the  evening,  and  again 
on  Saturday  morning  from  half-past  eleven  to  three. 

On  the  choice  of  reading  for  them,  she  says,  about  this 
time :  — 

'No  mental  food  satisfies  me  but  the  most  simple, 
which  can  be  assimilated  and  converted  into  nourish- 
ment without  further  artificial  processes.  Subtle  specu- 
lations are  quite  out  of  place.' 

Soon  afterwards  she  writes  to  Minna  Hosch  :  — 

'  Must  it  not  seem  inconceivable  to  anyone  who  has 
once  had  the  slightest  foretaste  what  the  glory  of  heaven 
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ay  be,  and  so  learnt  to  feel  the  smallness  and  poverty 
ever}thing  that  is  merely  earthly,  that  all  men  do 
»t  experience  the  name  aspiration  heavenwards  ?  Ah, 
linua,  how  my  heart  bums  within  me  with  the  wish  to 
>c<ime,  one  day,  all  true  and  all  holy  1 ' 
Apun,  some  weeks  later :  — 

*The  ffelinjr  of  my  own  impotence  draws  me  ever 
<'^T  to  Him  whose  power  manifests  itself  so  mightily 
i  the  weak.  To  His  guidance  I  resign  myself,  with  the 
yful  confidence  that  He  will  perfect  the  work  He  has 
'giui  in  me,  will  raise  again  His  poor  stiunbling  child, 
**n*i\\  it  stumble  a  hundnnl  times  a  day.  .  .  .  Some- 
ii»-H  I  f»*rl  as  though  1  must  discIos(?  all  my  heaped-up 
r«l«*ii  of  sin  to  others,  that  thry  may  unite  with  me  in 
•n«l«r  at  thr  rit'hrs  of  the  Diviiir  loug-HufTering.  Dear 
inna,  1  am  vrry  liappy/ 
<  »ii  th«*  27th  of  SfptrinlxT  she  writes :  — 

•  I  <»rtaiiily  am  not  one  of  thos«»  who  wouhl  con- 
run  all  who  believe  <litferentlv  from  themHelv<»rt ;  I 
nt  thp»n;;h  too  long  and  trying  a  course  of  doubts,  in 
.•  own  r;L-e,  ere  that  tirm  religious  faith  could  form 
»*!f  in  tn»*  which  is  now  t!ie  very  life  of  my  life;  and 

•  barlv  am  I  eons<i<»us  that  the  j^race  of  (io<l  alone 
I  Uie  to  it,  that  1  cannot  boa<t,  I  can  only  give  thanks 

it.       And   lastlv,    I    believe   most    tinnlv,  that    the 
'•niiil    LoVf  will  sooner  or  later  fetch  back  all  those 

•  •  ba\f  giine  :i.»»tray  from  the  Truth,  and  guide  their 
t   into  the  right  way.     Htit  no  doubt,  as  long  as  two 
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persons  are  still  travelling  on  different  paths  in  diffeiait 
directions^  they  cannot  attempt  to  walk  hand  in  haai* 
Miss  Sieveking  found  increasing  refreshment  in  ber 
intercourse  with  those  of  her  children  who  had  been  con- 
firmed, and  she  strove  to  share  with  them  whatever  she 
thought  would  promote  and  develope  their  mental  life. 
During  the  winter  months,  when  she  lived  in  the  city, 
they  came  to  her  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  the  hour 
before  tea  was  devoted  to  reading  the  Bible  and  religious 
conversation ;  after  taking  tea  in  her  room,  they  all 
joined  her  aunt  and  spent  the  evening  in  reading  aloud, 
generally  from  the  German  poets,  Klopstock's  *  Mesaah' 
and  others.  Amelia  also  frequently  read  to  them  passages 
from  the  letters  of  the  brother  whom  she  had  lost,  and 
while  this  brought  his  image  vividly  before  her  mind,  she 
rejoiced  in  the  close  communion  it  gave  her  with  his 
thoughts,  and  in  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  of 
aflFection  in  heaven.     The  two  pupils  who  lived  in  her 
house,   Augusta  and    Clotilda,  were    already  valuable 
assistants  to  her  in  the  instruction  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren.     Thus  her  work  in  life  assumed  daily  a  more 
definite  character,  both  towards  the  world  without  and 
in  her  own  mind. 

She  writes  on  the  4th  of  December  to  Minna  Hosch:— 

'  That  I  am  one  of  those  who  must  be  formed  for 

heaven  by  the  discipline  of  self-denial,  becomes  daily 

clearer  to  me, —  if  indeed  one  may  call  that  self-denial 

for  which  one  receives  such  rich  compensation.     Doubt- 
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em  it  is  sweet  to  be  loved  by  a  truly  good  man  with  his 

vfaole  heart,  and  to  give  one's  self  to  him  in  return ; 

I  can  understand  this,  and  I  am  not  imsusceptible  to 

the  happiness  of  the  wife  and  mother;  on  the  con- 

tnnr,  their   joys  seem   to   me    among  the   sweetest 

i&d  highest  on  earth.     Yet  I  know  one  happiness  that 

ti  higher   still  —  I    mean  that  of  being  a  Christian. 

li  not  to   belong  to   Christ  the    best    and    highest 

iim  that  any  human  being  can  strive  to  reach  ?  and 

QQght  any  outward   relationship  to  hinder  him  in  its 

pinuit  ?     Yes,  I  believe  myself  clearly  convinced  that, 

^tk  my  ptHiuliar  character  and  position,  the  single  state 

if  a^at  aid  to  me  in  thin  pursuit :  and  at  an  earlier 

pTiod,  wh<»n  for  awhile  1  snrrendiTed  myself  to  drt»am8 

*»f  the  futuri',  and  pictured  it   full  of  domestic  blins,  I 

*tartHl  Iwirk  in  alarm  at  the  manifold  hindrances  to  the 

^elip*!!^  life  which  I  thought    I  could  det<»ct  in  such  a 

^^it'T.     In    this    point  of  view  the  thoiiorht   that   St. 

I*sul  exprejwt^H,   in    1  Cor.  vii.  32,  has  long  he<»n  very 

^Kir  to  me.     Oh  that  it  may  Ik*  so  with  me  I  that  I 

Uiay  give  my  heart  wholly  to  Him,  whose  love  so  far 

'ranKiC4*nds  that  of  any  human  l>eing  I ' 

In  a  lett«T  t*>  her  brother  about  this  time,  we  meet 
*ith  a  very  ehanwteristic  expression  of  ln-r  opinion 
Jii»ut  novel**.     She  writes:  — 

•Xo\«U  are  neither  a  princi|>al  nor  a  very  favourite 
■art  «if  niv  rwuiing;  on  the  contrary,  I  rarely  take  them 
i}#,  and  y^\u'U  I  do,  I  seMom  find  them  much  t(»  my 
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taste.  These  fictions,  in  which  the  author  acts  the 
part  of  Providence,  and  entangles  the  threads  of  humai 
lives  or  severs  the  knot  at  his  pleasure,  appear  to  me 
so  poverty-stricken  beside  the  simple,  truthful,  vossir 
festations  of  the  Divine  Providence  that  we  see  in  the 
fate  of  nations,  the  lives  of  individuals,  and  especiallj 
in  the  stories  of  Holy  Writ.  If  the  former  touch  me, 
my  emotion  has  always  something  painful,  overstrained, 
oppressive  in  it ;  but  if  I  am  moved  by  any  true  nan*' 
tive  in  which  I  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  Finger  of 
God,  I  feel  myself  raised  and  drawn  towards  Him,  more 
open  to  the  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  And  if  ^* 
yield  to  them  too  much  and  too  often,  those  emotions 
which  are  artificially  kindled  by  the  imagination  are 
apt  to  close  the  heart,  I  think,  against  the  wholesome 
impressions  of  unadorned  truth  —  we  learn  to  prefer » 
mere  dream  to  reality — and  this,  to  my  mind,  is  the  true 
danger  of  much  novel-reading.' 

In  this  letter  she  opens  her  whole  heart  to  her  bro- 
ther, and  praises  that  leading  of  God's  Providence  which 
has  brought  her  to  her  present  post.  She  again  refers  to 
the  secret  apprehension  which  had  seized  her  among  her 
former  dreams  of  earthly  happiness,  that  this  path  was, 
after  all,  not  the  right  one  for  her.     Slie  continues :  — 

*  See,  it  grieves  me  that  He  whose  love  is  the  most 
faithful  meets  with  the  poorest  return,  and  an  ardent 
desire  burns  within  me  to  devote  myself  in  faith 
to  Him  alone,  even  though  I  fear  I  may  not  attain  to 
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•  wholly   unbroken  His   covenant  with    my  soul, 
{(urelv   that   beautiful   name   which   the    Roman 

Kilit's  bestow  on  their  nuns  —  brides  of  Heaven, 
U'trothed  of  Christ  —  expresses  the  most  cheering 
most  elevated  view  of  a  cloistered  life ;  and  where 
rvalit y  answers  to  the  name,  there  I  think  the  king- 
of  God  may  be  truly  found  within  the  quiet 
flit  walls.  But  our  brethren  err  in  limiting,  to  a 
iiii  degree,  that  invisible  and  universal  kingdom  to 
narrow  circle  of  a  convent.  Tlie  same  Holy  Spirit 
UH  t'V«Tywhere,  and  wherever  a  soul  opens  itself  to 
1  willin^'ly  and  without  reserve,  He  suffers  it  to 
•tilt'  th«*  Wtrotheil  of  the  Lord,  l)e  its  outward  cir- 
i-taiK-rs  wliat  thrv  iiiav.  Nt)r  do  I  l)elieve  that  the 
!♦•  >fat«*  is  in  jM»ss**ssion  of  a  peculiar  privilege 
ill  iiii.rht  li'wv  it  a  I'laim  to  nearer  union  with 
1.     N«»;   I   doubt  not   that   anion;^  j)iou8  Oiristiau 

•  <iU*\>  and  wivcrt  inanv  a  holv  houI  is  devot<*(l  to  its 
I'Ur  with  a  pun*  and  entire  affection,  and  loves  in 
Jirlhlv  brioved  the  itnaee  ofits  lieavenlv  Frien<L  .  .  . 
fi  iiiany.  tin*  natural  love  of  the  creatun*  l)ecomei* 
>t«f»|»inu'->t<»ti«'  to  the  love  <»f  tin*  Creator:  with  me 
lis  n-'t  .-o — I  tir>t  learnt  to  lovt»  the  creature  m  the 
itor.  I  cannot  s:iv  that  anv  love  w.ls  natund  to  me 
\r»'\tt  M'lf-love,  wliirli  was  strong  enough  in  my 
t.     n,  K«lvvnrd,  liow  jM»or  was  my  lu*art,  how  cold 

iir?-.lat»-,  how  tilled  with  doubt  and  <larknesH,  ere 
canic  an*l   di>pelle<l   with    His  rays  this  mournful 
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night  of  the  soul  I  Yes,  He  has  saved  me  from  death; 
He  has  granted  me  to  feel  that  communion  with  Him 
which  is  eternal  life.  Therefore  to  Him  who  hath  doo« 
such  great  things  for  me  be  thanks  and  praise  for  ever! 
.  .  .  My  heart  is  light  and  full  of  gladness ;  this  little 
earthly  life  looks  bright  before  me — brighter  yet  int 
heavenly  life  beyond  it.  Thither  my  path  leads,  and 
it  is  not  far.' 

This  serene  and  active  faith  could  not,  in  the  natuie 
of  things,  fail  to  manifest  itself  in  Amelia's  whole  life^ 
actions,  and  conversation ;  and  while  it  won  for  her  the 
approval  and  increased  confidence  of  some,  to  excite 
the  disapprobation  and  suspicion  of  others :  thus  there 
were  parents  who  doubted  whether  it  were  advisable  to 
leave  their   children's  instruction  in  her  hands,  con- 
sidering the  more  decided  position  she  had  now  taken 
up.    At  this  time,  too,  many  minds  were  greatly  excited 
by  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  in  the  French  Calvinistic 
Church  at  Hamburg ;  the  yoimg,  fiery,  gifted  preacher, 
]\Ierle  d'Aubigne,  whom  the  congregation  had  called 
fVom  Geneva,  was  preaching  distinctively  Christian  doc- 
trine with  great  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  thus  aroused  ' 
opposition  from  the  rationalistic  party,  to  which  in  the 
end  he  was  obliged  to  yield.     From  his  residence  in  her 
Aunt  Sieveking's  house,  Amelia  had  learnt  to  know  and 
esteem  him,  and  naturally  took  up  his  cause  with  much 
ardour.     Many  of  her  letters  written  about  this  time 
are  full  of  this  subject.     She  defends  him,  as  she  does 
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elfy  from  the  unjiist  charge  of  religious  enthusiasm 
ietistic  morbidness,  which  is  so  often  urged  by  the 
»n&nt  as  well  as  the  conscious  opponents  of  Chris- 
ity  a|;i^nst  the  life  of  faith,  and  proceeds  oitener, 
iiapj,  from  misconception  than  from  a  wrong  inten- 
I.  Still,  where  Christ  is  formed  in  the  heart  and  life 
uiy  one,  offeuct*8  will  siu-ely  come,  and  Amelia  could 
wholly  escape  this  conflict;  but  she  never  sought  it, 
houglitlessly  aroase<l  it. 

VUmt  this  time  she  writes  to  Minna  Hosch : — 
Time-consuming  visits,  that  are  made  only  to  get 
m  (lone,  and  leave  the  heart  and  mind  alike  empty, 
TV  nion-  and  more  to  avoid.  My  hours  of  solitude 
inT  t«»<)  tlear  to  me  to  Ih»  given  away  for  nothing, 
1  l*-<t4  than  not]iin<x.  Hut  do  not  fear  tliat  I  should 
h  U foiiif  i^ltMiiiiy  and  inisjinthropic.  I  assure  you 
it  it  i}*  M'Idoiii  that  a  ^ItMiiny  thought  passes  through 
mind:  and  though  I  certainly  find  less  ple.'isure  now 
riitre  ainil«'ss  intercourse  with  others,  yet  inv  fellow- 
atufes  an-  not  less  clear  to  me — nay,  I  enter  their 
•lt-«  with  more  aflfection  and  enjoyment  when  I  have 
lit  a  pn-vioiis  interval  alone  with  my  (nni.  llow 
.'h  d^M-s  mv  (h-arlv-loved  eirele  of  children,  l)oth 
-T  an«l  voun^^t-r,  iwid  to  my  happiness  I  I  feel  so 
r<»ii«^hly  and  heart ijy  at  honu*  among  them.  And 
IT  MH.-u*ty  H«-ems  to  me  the  l)«*st  protection  against 
•••  prtili»mitmnt  HTi«»usness,  which  1  wouhl  avoid,  not 
my  own  sake  —  for  1  find  it  very  good  for  me — but 
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for  the  sake  of  others  who  are  easily  repelled  by  too  strict 
an  outward  appearance.  I  can  still  be  heartily  amused 
by  children's  fun,  and  take  an  active  part  in  it  mysell' 

Her  brother  and  sister  had  consulted  her  on  the  kisd 
of  religious  instruction  which  should  be  given  to  little 
children,  and  she  answers : — 

*  In  general,  whatever  is  strictly  sjrstematie  in  re- 
ligious instruction  I  do  not  like  for  children.     I  thiBk 
the  living  spirit  is  very  apt  to  die  out   in  hard  and 
narrowing  forms.     For  the  rest,  I  would  advise  you  to 
give  your  little  one  as  much  of  the  heavenly  manna  as 
it  desires.     When  in  an  imspoilt  child  the  love  of  high^ 
things  is  once  awakened,  its  own  desire  for  further  know- 
ledge furnishes,  in  my  opinion,  a  tolerably  correct  standard 
of  its  wants.     Least  of  all  need  you  fear  that  a  ready 
satisfaction  of  its  desire  should  lead  to  satiety,  and  blunt  i 
the  keenness  of  the  religious  feeling.     No ;  that  blessed  I 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  (after  moral  per- 
fection, of  which  faith  is  at  once  the  foundation  and  tiie 
summit,)  only  gathers  fresh  strength  from  its  gratifi- 
cation.    Earthly  desire   drives  us  restlessly  from  one 
object  to  another,  because  it  ever  seeks  and  never  finds; 
heavenly  desire  finds,  and  finds  full  satisfaction;  but 
amidst  the  fullness  of  pure  enjoyment,  there  is  disclosed 
to  its  view  other  and  yet  deeper  good,  and  it  drinb 
afresh   and  yet  never   exhausts,  for  the  source  from 
which  it  receives  grace  for  gi'ace  is   of  unfathomable 
depth.    Happy  the  child  that  is  early  led  to  this  source  I 
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:e  all  other  life,  the  child's  life  also  is  raised  and 
rifled  by  faith.  And  let  no  one  tell  me  that  the 
eil«  of  faith  are  too  high  and  too  far  off  for  the 
Id.     Ah !  no ;  it  is  not  our  ignorance  but  our  wicked- 

0  that  separates  us  from  God ;  and  in  so  far  as  the 
liii^h  mind  is  yet  freer  from  sin,  in  do  far  the  Highest 

1  nearer  to  it  and  is  embraced  by  it  with  a  warmer 
e,  than  in  the  case  of  wiser  people  who  hold  a 
noniftration  of  the  faith  for  the  faith  itself.  The 
m  of  faith  is  latent  in  every  child's  soul,  but  beside 
[m  the  poisonous  seed  of  sin.  Is  it  not  senseless  to 
TtT  a  field  which  is  meant  to  bear  one  dav  a  noble 
p,  to  Ik.*  overj^own  first  with  ever}'  kind  of  weed? 
r  Mich  \n  tlie  course  of  parents  who  allow  Helf-will 
I  t-vil  dfMre8  to  strike  firm  root,  before  they  think  of 
|»lautiii^  the  seed  of  the  won!  of  (rod. 

But  be>ideH  the  child's  own  wish,  the  greater  or  lesser 
»er  of  the  awakening  evil  principle  also  gives  a 
art  are  <»f  iU  wants.  If  this  principle  shows  itself 
ly  aiwl  strong — as  selfishness,  for  instance — the  con- 
n-  principle  of  faith  must  Ik*  the  more  heedfully  roused 
1  cherishe<i.  When  nature  is  once  tamed,  and  grace 
1  InHHjme  mighty,  this  siime  energy  which  at  first 
re<l  the  fHxir  miserable  Self  will  turn  to  a  noble  pur- 
^,  lay  hold  <»n  Go<l  and  Christ,  and  take  the  kingdom 
braven  bv  storm.  But  I  should  like  to  see  how  those 
ff  |ie<lag«>gues  who  expunge  entirely  the  old-fashioneti 
h  in  Christ  from  their  theories  of  instruction,  can 

L  s 
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master  that  root-evil  of  human  nature  —  selfishness. 
Probably  they  may  be  able  to  clothe  self-love  in  a 
decent  mantle,  so  that  it  may  appear  with  decorum  in 
society,  but  they  will  have  to  give  up  the  hope  of  trans- 
forming its  very  nature.  My  deepest  conviction  is,  that 
all  education  which  has  not  for  its  primary  object  that 
faith  should  become  the  very  life  of  its  life  to  a  child,  is 
but  a  miserable  patchwork  and  makeshift. 

*  But  as  the  body  is  nourished  only  by  that  which  can 
be  taken  up  into  its  flesh  and  blood,  so  the  spirit,  too, 
only  grows  by  that  which  it  inwardly  assimilates.   A 
mere  reception  by  the  memory  is  far  from  being  enough, 
the  D  obi  est  and  deepest  powers  of  the  soul  are  needed 
here.     These  powers   are,  to  a  great  extent  at  least, 
still  slumbering  in  the  child's  soul,  and  thus  do  not 
show  themselves  actively.     Before   giving  the  child  a 
creed,  therefore,  you  must  awaken  the  faculties  which 
are  to  receive  it.     Even  then  you  will  find  much  that 
will  remain  foreign    to    the    child's  soul,  as  yet  un- 
tried by  temptation,  however  you  may  try  to  render 
it   comprehensible   to   him.      There  are  mysteries  in 
Christianity  unfathomable  even  to  the  sharpest  under- 
standing and  the  most  believing  heart,  but  these  may 
gaze  into  tliem  without  growing  dizzy ;  they  recognise 
in  such  depths  the  riches  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
of  God,  and  bum  with  desire  to  be  led  farther  into 
them    by  the   Holy    Spirit,  the  Spirit    of  Truth  and 
love.     But   the  child's  weak  eyes  could   hardly  gaze 
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to  these*  abysses  without  a  sort  of  frightened  awe, 
liicli  might  easily  estrange  it  from  the  tnie,  divinely 
ivuf  ami  cheerful  spirit  of  faith.  Whoever  leaves 
1  tliis  unconsidered,  and  presses  on  the  child's  mind 
number  of  religious  doctrines,  without  reflecting 
ht'tluT  they  can  form  pirt  of  the  child's  thoughts 
ail  Iif(f\  wln'ther  thev  am  l>e  assimilated,  will  almost 
kf\itably  find  that  he  luis  called  up  disgust  and 
variiirsw  when  he  meant  to  awaken  a  love  for  holy 
iiu;:-,  I>*H*«  not  Scriptm-e  itself  teach  us  to  treat 
tie  wt-ak  as  weak,  and  give  milk  to  babes?  Thisana- 
•^7  ln-twtfu  physical  and  spiritual  food  holds  good, 
•  rny  mind,  in  yrt  another  point.  With  youug 
iiiMr»'ii  it  is  thoii'^ht  iMttcr  to  givt*  them  food  often 
111  i»  !»iiiall  <|uantitirs,  rath<T  than  seldom  and  much; 
'»>'!  tlif  <inu*  <'autioii  should  1m»  observed  in  their 
psritiul  in<tructii»n.  Th<*y  shouM  not  be  wearie*!  by 
"•u  Itt^tures,  whirh  jweustom  them  to  list<*n  to  holy 
'.m.!'*  uith  but  half  attention.  To  h'a<i  their  minds 
^'^jut-ntly,  if  but  with  a  wunl,  to  the  one  thing  nee<l- 
'*!.  i-,  1  think,  the  be>t  nunle  of  tejiehing  a  cliild  to 
•"I  tliaf,  \%hii*h  is  the  ct-ntral  point  of  every  Christian 
'•vt,  to  !»••  the  m«»st  im|>ortant  eoucern  of  its  oym 
'^^  .  .  .  Hilile  stori<*s,  toM  in  the  spirit,  and,  as  nearly 
^  p»*.-iblt*,  in  the  words  of  the  I5ii)le,  are,  1  think, 
h»-b-.t  inrans  «»f  arre.-ting  the  att<ntii>n  of  (juite  young 
'•iMp-n.  No  tine  who  luis  ni»t  trie*!  it  would  Indieve 
»ow  txiu-tly  thfbe  childlikt?   narratives   from   the  pri- 
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meval  world,  these  mighty  revelations  of  the  wonder- 
working God,  these  divine  traits  from  the  life  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  Man,  are  fitted  to  the  uncorrupted 
childish  mind.  Of  course,  a  practical  application  must 
not  be  lacking.  Next  to  these,  I  think  good  hymns 
are  most  adapted  to  awaken  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  child.' 
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PTBLICATIOK    OF  HCR    nRST    BOOK  —  OK    ENTHUSIASM  — 
COSSEqVESCES   OF  prBLICITT,   AND   REFLECTIUKS    UPON    IT 

DEATH    OF   MADAME   W. —  VISIT  OF  HER   SISTER-IN-LAW 

FROM  ENGLAND  —  THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS. 

IX  this  same  letter  of  the  2l8t   of  March,  Amelia 
informs  her  brother  of  something  which  had  long 
bc-en  occupying  her  thoughts.     She  says  :  — 

*  Now  I  must  ti*ll  you  something  which  I  doubt  not 
will  ast4»nLih  vou  not  a  little.  What  will  vou  think 
of  your  sister  allowing  herself  to  ap|>ear  in  print  ? 
lUlieve  me,  I  have  felt  all  the  causes  for  hesitation 
involved  in  such  a  step,  and  have  askinl  the  advice 
of  an  intelligent  and  thoroughly  honest  man.  Pastor 
Mutienliecher  has  carefully  exainint'd  my  work,  and  in 
his  siinpb'  cordial  manner  has  warmly  encourageil  me 
t.»  publish  it.  And  now  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
follow  his  cNiunsel  without  fear;  for  see,  dear  Edwiml, 
U*th  when  I  put  this  question  to  him,  and  afterwanis, 
I  earnestly  prayed  that  God  would  reveal  to  me, 
through  the  lips  of  His  iiutiiful  servant,  whether  my 
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undertaking  was  pleasing  to  Him  or  not,  and  I  felt 
an  inward  certainty  that  I  was  heard.     Before  I  opened 
M/s  answer,  I  again  proved  my  own  heart,  and  found 
that  it  could  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  will  in  whichever 
direction  it  might   be  manifested.     This  peace  befort 
the  decision  makes  me  now  feel  tranquil  and  cheerful 
after  it.     Not  that   I  will  aflBrm  that    I   feel  myself 
utterly  single-minded  in  every  respect^,  or  secure  against 
all  danger  of  wish  for  praise;   but  I  hope  with  con- 
fidence for  the  purifying  grace  of  God,  and  that  since 
I  am  conscious  that  I  have  not  entered  this  path  from 
mere  inclination,  but  am  really,  to  the  best  of  my  con- 
viction, following  the  voice  of  my  God,  He  will  guide 
and  uphold  me  in  it,  and  not  suffer  me  to  be  quite 
overcome  by  its  dangers.  .  .  .  The  title  of  my  little 
work  is  '  Meditations  on  Certain  Passages  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.'     These  Meditations  are  not  spread  over  a 
whole  passage  at  once,  nor  attached  to  single  verses 
taken  separately  from  each  other,  but  they  form  a  run- 
ning commentary  on  each  verse  of  a  passage  complete 
in  itself.     This  method  was  suggested  to  me  by  the 
great   Francke's  excellent   Essay  on  the  best  manner 
of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  prefixed  to  the  Halle 
edition  of  the  Bible,  in  which  all  Christians  are  recom- 
mended to  follow  this  plan  of  accompanying  each  verse 

with  prayer  and  meditation And  now,  I  have 

nothing  more  to  add  on  this  subject  than  the  entreaty 
that  you  will  not  expect  too  much  from  my  work.    If 
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Kere  to  say  that  I  did  not  think  it  good  myself,  I 
»uld  not  keep  to  the  strict  truth ;  but  it  is  not  the 
H  possible  that  you  may  not  find  anything  in  it  to 
t  you.  Do  not  forget  that  it  is  intended  primarily 
liej^nners  in  the  faith — for  those  who  still  need  a 
iiie  in  their  reading  of  the  Bible.  To  Kueh,  I  think, 
r  littlr  book  may  probably  be  of  some  use.  But  to 
•*e  who  understand  how  to  draw  for  themselves  from 

•  drpthii  of  Holy  Writ,  all  that  I  have  written  may 
[>ejir  very  superfluous*.' 

Wf  nhall  n-turn  at  a  later  period  to  Amelia's  books, 

•  «»ri^u  and  objects  of  which  she  herself  descril)e8  in 
r  li-tt^Ts,  and  here  give  only  a  few  extracts  in  which 

•  n-fut*.*?*  varii>us  niiscoiiccptionH  of  her  meaning  and 
!».     Thus  slie  writes  to  her  brother:  — 

'  I  am  no  fonthT  of  romantic  enthusiasm  than  you 
:  t!»»*  «|ue.stioii  is,  what  are  we  to  include  under  the 
iiif  It  i>  .M»  va;^ie  in  itself,  and  is  used  for  such 
ffn-nt  tilings,  that  the  first  thing  in  speaking  of  it 
.i\*»  ♦»h«»ul<i  Ik»  to  cuine  to  an  understanding  on  this 
nt.  I  f<-«'  romantic  enthusiasm  in  those  cases  where 
lin^  nhftt^  is  called  into  play,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
*'T  f.MMiltirs  <»f  the  mind;  where  the  person  dallies 
h  III*  r»*  vai^ue  emotions,  instt»a<i  of  bidding  them 
»  into  acti<»n  --  insteiwl  of  giving  th<'ni  a  pnu'tical 
iKiji^e  oil  lM»th  our  d(*eds  and  (»inissions.  I  have 
•i-'ht  niv  faith  to  tiiis  touchstone,  and  think  I  have 
pjht  to  say  that  the  reproach  of  euthusia8m  docs  ni)t 
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apply  to  it     \Miatever  power  and  energy  for  good  I 
possess,  I  owe  to  my  faith ;  and  if,  unhappily,  my  life 
is  but  barren  in  good  deeds,  this  must  be  ascribed,  not 
to  the  deficiencies  of  my  religious  belief,  but  rather  to 
my  want  of  faithfulness  in  living  up  to  it.    An  idle 
self-surrender    to   vague   emotion  is  not  naturally  & 
temptation  to  me,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  my 
disposition  the  understanding  is  predominant  over  feel- 
ing and  imagination.     And  I  am  still  further  secured 
against  this  danger  by  the  instruction  I  give  my  little 
ones.     I  start  from  the  conviction  that  religion  does 
not  address  itself  to  one   faculty,  but  to  the  whole 
nature  of  man;   that  a  judicious   cultivation  of  the 
understanding  is  a  help,  not  a  hindrance,  to  feith; 
that   without   a   certain    clearness   of    conception,  no 
true,  deep,  powerful  feeling  is  possible;  and  that  we 
must  not  first  try  to  excite  this  feeling  in  order  to 
build  upon  it,  but  must  leave  it  to  develope  itself  as 
the    necessary   consequence    of   a    living    knowledge. 
Guided  by  these  principles,  my  great  endeavour  is  to 
open   my  children's  minds   to  understand   the  Bible, 
and  to  penetrate  them  with  its  holy  truths,  confidently 
hoping  that  the  rest  will  spontaneously  unfold  itself 
in  their   souls  afterwards.      And  where   I   sometimes 
perceive  with  joy  the  signs  of  real  emotion,  I  scarcely 
show  that  I  have  observed  it,  lest  they  should  fancy 
that    feeling    alone    had    something    meritorious  in 
itself.' 
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Writing  to  Minna  Hosch  of  a  young  girl  who  had 
tered  much  to  her  advantage,  she  says :  — 

*  And  what  is  it  that  has  done  away  with  those  dis- 
»rted  views  and  feelings  that  a  misdirected  education 
id  implanted?  Whht  is  it  that  has  awakened  in  her 
1  earnest  endeavour,  not  to  be  always  chattering  about 
ft  faults  and  her  duties,  as  she  used  to  do,  but  to  over- 
»me  the  one  and  fulfil  the  other  ?  VTbtii  else  than  that 
nng  faith  in  Christ,  without  which  no  new  birth  is 
Mwible  for  man  ?  And  the  chief  instrument  whom  God 
nployed  for  this  purpose  was  our  excellent  Merle 
'Aubijjnts  whom  the  unbelievers  have  now  driven 
ray  **u  th<*  pretext  that  he  was  so  taken  up  with 
reat'liiii^  fiiitli,  that  he  forg<>t  good  works.  That  in 
if  unfnrtuiiaN*  inistakr  of  our  day:  faithful  Christians 
•••  a4vus4Mi  of  undtTvaluing  gcMni  works  in  general, 
h«*rcai*  th«*y  do  but  n-jeot  such  as  npring  fn»ia  self- 
rVf  rathiT  than  love  to  G<xl,  the  only  motive  which 
in  lend  tiuv  value  to  human  actic»ns/ 

Anu'lia'rt  ImmiIc  wa«  read  in  many  circles,  ancl  met 
ith  very  diflVreut  receptions;  and  at  a  later  peri<Kl  she 
•li»  her  pupiU:  — 

•  Although  the  book  came  out  anonymously,  the 
%m*'  of  the  author  was  soon  whii«p«'nMl  about,  and  I 
ah  «ibli^'*il  t<i  U^ar  confttM|uences  that  I  had  not  fore- 
"^n.  It  «»|K»netl  the  eyes  <»f  many  parents  for  the 
ri*t  time  to  my  Hup|N>8ed  mystioiKm;  and  though  most 
f  them  allowed  their  children  to  remain  with  me  until 
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their  confirmation,  hoping  after  that  soon  to  see  them 
forsake  my  serious  errors,  yet  they  withdrew  them 
from  me  when  it  was  over ;  and  in  none  of  my  classes 
have  I  gone  through  so  many  unpleasant  expericDces  as 
in  that.  One  young  girl  even  declared  to  me  afterwards, 
in  writing,  that  she  renounced  my  errors  ;  she  was  one 
of  those  who  had  made  least  progress,  and  I  never  heard 
any  more  of  her.  On  the  other  hand,  this  class  pro- 
duced my  dear  Caroline  Fliedner.  In  my  first  set,  all  my 
children  had  gradually  and  almost  unconsciously  come 
to  a  true  faith  in  Christ ;  in  my  second,  a  more  marked 
distinction  made  itself  felt.  Such  were  the  external 
results  of  the  publication  of  my  work ;  but  for  myself  I 
dreaded  far  more  its  internal  consequences — the  possible 
injury  to  my  soul ;  but  the  Lord  saved  me  from  this 
danger,  as  with  much  praise  I  also  received  much 
censure :  and  I  soon  learnt  to  look  on  the  book  as  some- 
thing no  longer  belonging  to  myself,  something  foreign 
to  me,  which  had  ceased  to  be  a  special  concern  of 
mine.' 

To  Minna  Hosch  she  writes : — 

*  Though  I  have  many  a  battle  with  spiritual  pride,  I 
do  not  regret  the  step  I  have  taken.  It  may  cost  me 
some  labour  and  struggle,  but  at  last  I  trust  to  come 
out  victorious,  to  attain  true  and  complete  humility, 
to  learn  to  look  wholly  away  from  myself,  and  see  only 
the  work  of  divine  grace  in  the  little  I  am  able  to  do 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.     Some  Christian  souls  have 
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pproached  me  more  closely  than  before ;  and  ah !  if 
»ut  vanity  can  be  held  aloof,  what  a  wonderful  help  in 
me*s  inner  progress  is  the  communion  of  saints ! ' 
And  again:  — 

*  That  my  little  book  from  time  to  time  brings  me 
nto  contact  witli  other  kindred  hearts  is  the  sweetest 
lilesssiiig  that  it  has  conferred  on  me.  On  all  sides  I 
5etf  nought  but  blessing  from  above  I  Would  that  I 
n>iild  offer  worthier  thanks  I ' 

•  Ft»r  some  time  past/  she  writes  again,  *  I  have 
bectwne  a  member  of  a  society  for  distributing  short 
relipoiw  tn^atist'S  among  the  poor.  They  are  dis- 
trilaiti**!  gratuitously,  and  are  meant  to  make  the  most 
i^^iorant  ar<juiiinte(f  with  th<»  great  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, whirh  are  hen*  exhibiti'd  in  the  simplest 
liiiiL'ua;^*'.  I?ut  do  not  sjM'uk  of  this,  a**  then*  him 
Ufii  uiurh  fo<ilish  gossip  about  it.' 

AU.ut  tills  tiiiK*  dt-ath  ha<i  once  more  math'  a  breach 
in  Aii»»*liirh  home  cirrh*.  M.ulanie  W.,  tht»  mother  of  Ikt 
t;r-T  pupil,  and  sist<Tof  Madame  Hriiiinemann,  who  lived 
With  th«'m  in  tli<*  winter,  had  at  l:ixt  depart<Hl,  most 
j«-iuffully,  aft<'r  a  long  periotl  of  ill-health,  and  those 
i*L'»  wen*  left  felt  themselves  the  more  drawn  to  each 
otlirr.  In  April  1824,  Amelia's  sister-in-law  eame  t<i 
Hamburg  with  her  eldest  boy,  and  Amelia  aeei>mpanied 
Lt-r  to  LulM'ck,  where  she  made  the.  ae<|uaintance  of 
I*.».«»t«»r  (mmU'I  an<i  others,  whose  soeiety  u'ave  her  much 
pleasure.  Her  brother  fetchetl  his  wife  home  in  May, 
and  Amelia  greatly  enjoyed  his  flying  visit. 
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In  May  she  writes  to  Minna  Hosch   about  tbese 
visits :  — 

*  Christian  fellowship  is  in  truth  a  very  precious  thing ; 

it  needs  but  few  words ;  and  when  we  had  been  together 
but  an  hour,  we  felt  more  sure  of  each  other,  I  belieTe, 
than  worldly  hearts  can  ever  feel,  if  their  relation  had 
lasted  as  many  years  as  ours  did  minutes.  If  I  only 
know  of  anyone  how  he  stands  towards  Christ,  I  know 
also  how  he  will  stand  towards  me.' 
And  soon  afterwards :  — 

*  I  spent  Whit-Sunday  not  quite  as  I  could  wish,  in 
company  whose  tone  was  not  congenial  to  me  on  that 
day.  But  in  such  cases  I  often  think  of  a  beautiful 
saying  of  Pastor  Geibel's  to  me  that  last  morning,  "  We 
go  abroad  and  take  pains  to  find  nourishment  for  the 
inward  man,  and  do  not  reflect  that  it  is  to  be  found 
most  abundantly  where  we  are  most  obliged  to  deny 
ourselves." ' 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 


18S3. 


riBST    CONCEPTION    OP    A    PROTESTANT  ORDER   OF   SISTERS 
OF    MCRCT CONVERSATION    WITH    PROFESSOR    UARTMANN, 

AND    LETTERS    TO    UIM     AND    TO    HER    RROTHER   ON   THIS 

SUBJECT. 

AMID  these  various  experiences  and  labours,  and  all 
this  rapid  p-owth  of  mind  and  heiart,  one  thought 
wan  ripening  in  Amelia's  soul  that  hiul  occupietl 
htr  B»  early  a.s  her  eightt»enth  yc^r.  We  will  here 
prefix  what  she  imparted  to  her  pupils  at  a  later  perioii 
o»nceniin^  the  outward  and  inwanl  impressions  which, 
ah  time  went  on,  gave  this  thought  its  more  definite 
$»ha|ie.     She  wiid  : — 

*  It  may  have  l>een  about  the  year  1818  that  I  first 
began  to  reflect  on  the  tnie  destiny  of  woman,  and  that 
my  owii  inwanl  vocation  lH»gan  to  grow  clear  to  me. 
Camp<''s  h<M»k,  **  A  Father's  Advice  to  his  Daughters," 
made  a  great  impression  on  me  at  that  time,  and  was 
of  esMmtial  m'rvice  to  mf%  though  I  did  not  find  out 
what  it  had  done  for  me  until  later  ye:u*s.  Marriage 
there  represented  as  the  only  proper  destiny  for  a 
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girl,  and  something  within  me  secretly  protested  against 
this  view.  In  novels,  too,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  I 
found  marriage  held  up  as  the  highest  happiness.  In  one 
of  these  books,  certainly,  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  girl  was 
pourtrayed,  who  gave  up  her  own  wishes  in  favour  of  a 
sister ;  but  as  she  afterwards  took  up  her  residence  with 
the  married  pair,  her  sacrifice  seemed  less  great  and 
disinterested.  In  one  other,  the  possibility  of  happiness 
apart  from  marriage  was  advocated.  To  me,  however, 
it  constantly  grew  clearer  that  our  bounteous  God  could 
not  have  given  His  blessing  to  one  state  of  life  alone, 
but  must  have  a  blessing  for  each,  even  for  that  so  des- 
pised class  of  old  maids.  But  when  I  looked  round  on  this 
class,  such  as  it  then  was,  I  must  own  I  understood  why  it 
was  often  a  theme  for  ridicule ;  yet  for  this  very  reason 
I  felt  the  stronger  impulse  to  do  something  towards 
raising  it  in  the  general  esteem.  I  learnt  to  know  that 
there  is,  in  truth,  an  inward  calling  to  it ;  and  you  will,  1 
am  sure,  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  this 
to  you. 

*  Certainly,  the  individual  old  maids  whom  I  knew  at 
that  time  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  me  with  much 
preference  or  respect  for  a  single  life.  There  was  old  Miss 
A.,  who,  though  very  poor,  would  have  everything 
a  quatres  epiiigles ;  she  kept  no  servant,  and  spent 
nearly  all  her  day  in  the  preparation  of  her  own  little 
meals,  which  seemed  to  me  a  great  and  by  no  means 
enviable  waste  of  time.     Miss  W.  was  a  great  talker, 
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it  cared  for  no  subject  in  which  she  herself  was  not 
Dcvmed,  and  represented  everything  that  happened 

her,  even  tlie  most  trivial  circumstance,  as  something 
>nderful  and  extraordinary.  Two  others,  who  lived 
ith  an  old  lady  of  rank,  appeared  to  l)e  merely  the 
ho  of  all  hor  opinions.  One  indeed  I  knew  who  spent 
i*r  life  in  a  more  usi^ful  manner.  Miss  I.  did  much 
Hxl,  and  founded  at  a  later  period  a  sort  of  free  school 
T  i^rU  who  were  going  into  service ;  but  she  was  one  of 
thousiind. 

*  X<»w  alxmt  this  time  I  reail  a  little  French  book,  in 
hich  tht-re  wan  much  siiid  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
iiMtj;;  tlie  Koman  (  athnlics,  and  it  awakentMl  in  me  a 
T*>U'^  tlfsirt*  to  fnuiid  sucli  a  Hi>ttrlio(»d  in  thu  Protest- 
it  rhurrh.  Fnmi  my  a<l<»pt<*<l  innthor  I  heard  that 
j«\t«K>,  in  h»Ty«»uth  ha<l  Immii  iniicli  o<*<.MipitMl\vith  simihir 
i^'ii^hts  «>n  tin*  rinplnviiK'nt  of  v«»un«:  \voiin*n,  aiiil  she 
%\*'  iii<»  a  papiT  tti  n*a<l  which  sh«*  had  once  written  on 
i«-  -ubjrrt.     It  ih'srrihrd  the  efforts  of  a  youii;;  "^irl  who, 

•  Vitr^  lnTM-lf  in  want  «»f  <*niph>yment,  souglit  and 
unl  thf  opportunity  of  «h»in^  much  ^mkI  through  a 
•i^hliourinj^  parsona.;*'.      Soon  afterwanls  1   ma«h*  the 

•  jtuiintane*'  of  Professor  llartniann  a  man  of  highly 
iltivat«il  mintl  and  very  anient  <li>position.  At  our 
•ry  tir.-t  nnvtin*;,  wlien  In*  took  me  into  dinner,  he 
lvij**-«l  me  to  enlarge  my  sphere  of  aetiou;  ami  when  I, 
ii-iui«lerst;ui«lini^  him,  referretl  what  he  siiitl  ti»  my 
\i*'Kf\^    he    luhknl    that     I     mu!»t    found    a    charitable 
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sisterhood.  This  was  the  word  I  wanted,  and  it  made 
a  wonderful  impression  on  me  that  a  perfect  stranger 
should  thus  have  uttered  my  most  secret  thoughts;  it 
seemed  to  give  them  a  more  definite  form  and  life,' 

And  this  idea  was  no  mere  play  of  the  imagination, 
the  pastime  of  idle  hours,  or  the  dream  of  an  ambitiotf 
heart  longing  to  do  some  great  and  surprising  thing: 
some  of  this  there  might  have  been  at  first,  in  her  ?eij 
young  days ;  but  what  now  filled  her  whole  soul  with 
earnest,  burning  zeal,  we  must  acknowledge  to  have 
been  a  calling  and  commission  from  above.  He  who 
receives  such  must  follow  it,  and  woe  unto  him  if 
he  do  not !  In  him  the  sacred  flame  once  kindled 
becomes  the  consuming  fire. 

She  writes  to  Professor  Hartmann  immediately  after 
this  first  conversation :  — 

April  19,  1823. 

*  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  Sir,  with  what  joyful 
surprise  I  received  the  earnest  admonition  you  gave 
me  last  Sunday.  The  spark  you  threw  into  my  soul  has 
kindled  to  a  flame  thoughts  and  wishes  that  have  long 
been  silently  smouldering  there.  Yes,  ever  since  my 
eighteenth  year,  the  foundation  of  an  Order  of  Sisters  of 
Mercy  in  the  Protestant  Church  has  hovered  before  my 
mind  as  the  most  beautiful  ideal  of  my  life,  towards 
which  I  have  been  impelled  with  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  of  eager  longing.  More  than  once  the 
noble  conception  of  what  it  might  become  has  risen 
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iMfforemc  with  such  startliu^^  vividness  that,  lost  in  con- 
templation, I  have  forgotten  my  sleep  :  then  again,  I 
tnriL,  there  have  been  long  periods  when  it  has  been 
kept  in  the  liackground  by  the  thronging  affairs  of  the 
present  moment;  but  it  haa  never  been  wholly  obscured, 
iMhing  could  expel  it  from  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  my 
•doL  I  seldom  spoke  of  my  thought,  and  when  I  did, 
it  was  stared  at  for  a  moment  as  the  work  of  an  excited 
imigination,  which  might  furnish  the  amusement  of  a 
tew  minutes,  but  was  good  for  nothing  more.  And 
ytt  I  am  so  deeply  conscious  that  it  is  more ;  that  it  is 
^ol  the  product  of  my  imagination  only,  but  of  my 
%iiole  mind  and  heart ;  that  it  cannot  delude  me,  for 
its  origin  is  of  heaven,  not  of  earth.  Now  you  can 
INctore  to  yourself  how  indescribably  grateful  your 
words  were  to  me.  You  were  the  first,  who  not  merely 
could  appreciate  the  object  of  my  aspirations,  but 
Tour»elf  spoutAneously  urged  it  on  my  attention.  And 
what  unusual  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  find  in  the  course 
f»f  our  conv«*rsation  that  your  ideas  of  the  whole  matter 
hitfl  sprung  up  and  unfoldinl  theiiiselvi's  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  my  own  !  Your  last  words 
ti»  me  were  to  bid  me  not  lose  sight  of  the  projeet.  I 
will  indeed  ke<*p  it  in  mind.  On  this  p>int  I  think  no 
instability  of  purpose  ncnnl  be  feare<l  from  mt* :  what 
has  liecome  part  of  my  mind  itself  I  cannot  so  easily 
let  gf9  agiiin.  But  I  confess,  that  for  the  pres<*nt  I 
kaTe  nothing  to  give  beyond  this  assurance  ;  but  I  trust 

■  8 
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you  will  be  satisfied  with  this  for  a  time ;  do  not  urge  me 
to  put  my  hand  to  the  work  at  present.  Believe  me,  the 
natural  vivacity  and  impatience  of  my  character  inclines 
me  in  all  my  undertakings  to  over-haste.  If,  therefore, 
I  am  in  no  hurry  to  carry  into  execution  the  dearest  of 
my  schemes,  the  delay  arises  only  from  a  most  viTid 
conviction  of  its  nece&sity,  founded  on  my  knowledge  of 
myself.  A  good  work  requires  a  fitting  instrument, 
and  that  I  am  not  as  yet.  You  said  lately,  and  doubt- 
less with  deep  truth,  that  only  a  certain  sacred  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm could  successfully  carry  out  such  an  undertak- 
ing. Now  there  glows  indeed  in  me  something  to  which  I 
could  fain  give  this  name,  but  the  pure  flame  from  heaven 
is  as  yet  mingled  with  earthly  fire,  the  love  of  God  with 
the  evil,  evil  love  of  self.  Ah  no !  how  should  I  be  as 
yet  fit  to  lead,  who  have  not  learnt  to  obey?  How 
should  I,  in  whom  there  is  yet  so  much  harshness,  so 
much  untamed  self-will,  so  strong  a  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion, dare  to  take  up  a  work  that  requires  so  much 
humility,  self-renunciation,  disinterested  love?  No, 
believe  me,  it  would  be  laying  profane  hands  on  holy 
things  if  I  were  to  begin  as  I  am  now :  and  you  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  contradict  me  on  this  point,  as  you 
cannot  know  me  as  well  as  I  know  myself. 

*  But  what  I  put  aside  for  the  moment  I  do  not 
renounce  for  ever,  no,  it  remains  my  dearest  hope  that 
one  day  I  may  venture  with  confidence  to  say, — it  is 
permitted  I     And  why  should  I  not  hope?     Through 
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t.h«-  ^ruoe  of  (iod  1  am  wliat  I  am;  wherefore  kIiouIcI 
it  not  accomplish  yet  ji^reater  wonders  in  me  ?  The 
whole  of  t)ur  Christian  life  is  a  constant  gro>vth.  If  the 
fioly  Spirit  han  suffered  the  lovely  dawn  of  faith  to 
lireak  upon  the  dark  night  of  doubt  within  me,  if 
He  ha8  bet'n  able  to  kindle  any  spark  of  love  to  God  in 
m  heart  j^own  so  cold  and  rigid  in  self-love,  where- 
fore should  He  not  be  able  to  strengthen  this  faith  and 
lowe^  to  give  more  light  and  warmth  ?  Listen — I  will 
look  on  these  next  coming  years  of  my  life  as  a  school 
in  which  I  am  training  for  my  future  calling.  Some- 
thing higher  than  human  iiri  and  science  must  be  learnt 
here ;  but  my  Master  is  higher  than  the  wisest  of  the 
wifle  OD  earth.  (.)h  that  He  may  but  find  in  me  a 
tcnchable  dinciple !  Now,  at  this  moment,  my  heart 
does  indeed  vow  to  Him  complete,  willing  submission ; 
but  how  will  it  b<*  the  next  liour  ?  I  may  well  fear  my 
own  weakness;  lint  my  fear  is  still  outweightnl  by  my 
tnirt  in  the  mij^ht  of  Divine  l<»ve,  which  has  plactnl  my 
£*vial  )x*fore  me  in  8u<'h  a  nidiant  light  that  it  seems 
ini|><f^ble  that  I  should  wholly  miss  my  way. 

*  But  if  I  am  tempte<l  to  think  the  way  too  long — it 
my  imjjatience  longs  to  see  the  tini<»  of  j>rol>atii»n 
»hurten<xl-  -th«*n  I  will  think  of  mv  »Siviour,  who  did 
not  (Ufin  it  unworthv  of  Him  to  live  thirtv  vears 
unknckwn  in  wilent  obscurity,  ere  He  enteretl  on  His 
divine  <»ffice  of  Teac'her  and  Mediator.  There  s<»ems  to 
me  a  deep  letison  here  for  all  those  who  press  forward 
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with  vain  and  restless  endeavour  to  accomplish  some 
great  deed,  before  the  true  power  has  matured  itself  with- 
in, or  the  proper  time  and  hour  has  arrived.     All  eager 
anxious  restlessness  is  alien,  as  I  believe,  to  the  activity 
of  the  truly  godly  man.   Such  an  one  waits  in  silence  for 
a  token  from  his  Lord :  he  will  not  raise  a  finger  but 
at  His  bidding ;  when  He  calls  him  he  is  ready,  and 
quietly  sets  himself  to  the  appointed  daily  task;  his 
work  is  noiseless  and  yet  mighty,  for  it  is  done  in  the 
power   of   the    Lord.      So  let  me   calmly  await  the 
summons  of  my  God.     It  will  be  granted  me,  I  doubt 
not,  when  I  myself  have  become  what  I  ought  to  be; 
when  my  nature  has  been  purified  from  the  dross  of  self- 
love  ;  when  my  faith  has  become  stronger,  my  love  for 
the  brethren  more  self-forgetful,  my  humility  deeper 
and   truer ;  when    I   have  learnt  thoroughly  with  my 
whole  heart  to  yield  my  own  will  to  God's  will ;  —  then, 
then  I  may  hope  that  my  heavenly  Father  will  satisfy 
the  longing  of  His  child's  soul,  the  longing  that  He 
Himself  has  awakened  there.    Then — Oh  how  my  heart 
bounds   with   joy  at    this   prospect! — then    He    ^lU 
place  me  in  the  sphere  I  desire,  be  it  by  suffering  my 
outward  circumstances  to  assume  another  shape,  be  it 
by  giving  me  an  inward  certainty  that  I  am  permitted 
to  leave  my  present  position  for  the  sake  of  my  higher 
vocation.     Thus  do  I  picture  to  myself  the  plan  of  my 
God  :  but  it  may  be  that  I  am  mistaken  ;  it  may  be  that 
my  thoughts  in  this  matter  are  not  His  thoughts;  it 
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mAV  l>e  that  I  am  not  destined  to  reach  the  goal  of  my 
endeavours  in  this  span  of  Time;  it  may  be  that  He  will 
call  me  home  from  the  scene  of  all  earthly  labours  ere 
I  have  l)egtm  the  part  which  I  have  believed  myself 
in  trended  to  fill.  Well,  my  work  seems  fair  to  me  and  lies 
rery  close  to  my  heart,  but  to  go  home  to  our  Father  is 
•weettT  still,  and  He  who  calls  me  will  know  how  to 
loosen  all  earthly  ties  so  as  to  give  me  a  joyful  depar- 
ture, like  that  granted  to  my  early-lost  Gustavus,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  a  splendid  career,  just  opening  on  him 
with  the  brightest  prospects,  and  amid  the  full  con- 
MriousiH-ss  of  youthful  vigour,  yet  found  in  the  solemn 
hour  of  death  tliat  he  could  turn  away  his  eyes 
fn>m  all  tht*s«*  littlt*  earthly  schrnies,  because  the 
g|orii*s  of  ht\'iv<'ii  wrrt'  alrrady  dawning  on  his  inner 
ri^iMn.  Tin?  Lord's  will  be  done,  whether  for  life  or 
death,  \sh«tlier  in  the  accoinplislnnent  or  disappoint- 
ment <»f  my  plans  I  If  the  success  I  ho|H*  for  does  not 
rr»»wn  my  etiorts,  still  they  will  not  have  been  wholly 
unbh-sMii :  and  our  merciful  (iod  reininls  even  an  un- 
fiiltilh'd  ])urpose  with  favt>ur.  For  the  rest,  this 
reference  to  death  is  no  (lefinitt*  pn»sentiment  on  my 
part.,  but  the  contin^^'ency  lies  so  close  at  hand  at  all 
limes,  that  I  di)  not  si»e  how  oui»  can  make  any 
plan.4  of  iniportanee  without  including  it  in  one's  calcu- 
hitions.  Hut  if  it  should  really  conie  to  pjiss  that  my 
lif*-j«»urney  should  find  an  early  dose  In-fore  my 
project  is  ripe  fur  execution,  then,  dear  Professor,  in 
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case  you  survive  me,  I  leave  the  care  of  this  great  work 
as  a  precious  legacy  to  you.  Do  not  think  it  is  firu»- 
trated  because  the  great  Master  has  broken  an  instru- 
ment which  He  had  found  unserviceable.  He  possesses 
others  and  better  ones;  it  is  only  necessary  to  seek  them 
out  and  set  them  to  work.  I  will  make  an  arrange- 
ment that,  in  case  of  my  death,  my  little  property, 
which  amounts  to  about  18,000  *  marks,  shall  be  devoted 
wholly  or  for  the  most  part  to  the  object  which  was 
the  most  sacred  in  life  to  me.  Then  do  you  look 
around  among  my  sisters  to  find  one  who  has  strength 
and  will  and  love  enough  in  her,  to  build  upon  the 
foundation  I  have  laid. 

*  Most    precious,   dear  friend,    is    the    Communion 
of  Saints;    without   it,   whence  could   I    have   drawn 
courage  to  speak  out  so  freely  to  you,  whom  personally 
I  scarcely  know  ?     But  since  I  know  that  one  thing  of 
you,  that  you  are  a  true  disciple  of  the  same  loving 
Master   to  whom  I  also  would  so  fain  do  some  good 
service,  I  know  not  whv  I  should  be  timid  and  reserved 
towards  you  ;  I  can  be  sure  that  you  will  not  misunder- 
stand me,  or  make  any  wrong  use  of  my  frankness. 
However  different  our  paths  may  be,  our  goal  is  the 
same,  and  the  same  our  Leader  thitherwards. 

'  I  do  not  expect  any  answer  to  this  letter,  or  at  most 
only  two  lines  to  acknowledge  its  receipt.  It  does  not 
need  more ;  and  I  know  you  are  so  overwhelmed  with 

♦  About  1,060/. 
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>tiBine88  tliat  every  unDecessary  demand  ou  your  time 
IB  a  sort  of  robbery  of  your  wife  and  children.  But  if  you 
lo  answer  me,  I  trust  I  may  rely  on  your  doing  so  in  th.it 
ipirit  of  Christian  earnestness  which  abstains  from  all 
exaggerati-d  praise,  because  it  knows  what  a  dangerous 
pitfall  lies  hidden  there  for  the  weakness  of  its  brother. 
Do  not  forgft  that  too  flattering  a  confidence  in  me,  which 
ftt  present  at  any  rate  I  do  not  deserve,  may  easily 
itrengthen  the  won<t  enemy  of  our  good  cause  in  my 
beart — Ki*lf-love.  If  only  this  letter  may  not  deceive  you, 
may  not  lead  you  to  think  me  more  penetrateil  and  glow- 
Inp  with  >*iuT«*d  ardour  than  I  truly  lun  I  Remember  that 
I  havf  written  it  in  tran<|uil  solitude,  where  other 
[iap^«i«*hs  h;ivt»  no  sway;  ilwvr  my  heart  may  indeeil  be 
hll»"«l  with  tlit'  tlmu^lit  of  tin*  on«*  tliin<^  needful :  but 
wh»ii  I  rt-turn  to  the  world,  how  fasilv  is  it  dividtnland 
Irawn  awav  hv  thr  manifold  interests  around  mel' 

A  Iftt^T  t<»  htT  brother  in  ()ftob(»r  1823  treats  of  the 
•«n»«-  ^ubj«•<•t,  aii<l  ft>r  the  first  tim<»  lays  liefore  him 
what  had  Ikm  n  so  lon;^  chrrislnMl  in  the  writer's  most 
-MTft  tlioui^hts.  The  most  imiHjrtant  pfissa^es  are 
\U*p^^  whi<h  folhiw  :  -  - 

*  !>«»  not  tnat  njy  Iwautiful  ideal  as  the  offspring  of 
m»-re  fan<v,  Imihi  out*  hour  to  be  fi>rp»ttfn  tlu*  next,  and 
u^'ver  d«>tin«Ml  to  be  realis<*<l  in  actual  life.  Fancy  was 
n#*v»r  a  ruling  fa<'ulty  with  nu*,  antl  I  know  m<»st  d(M']dy 
that  t^li^  iih-a  Inlongs  to  my  hi^lu'st  s<*lf,  and  is  rooted 
in  my  inniont  h<'4irt.     And  could  a  mere  fancy  last  ten 
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years  ?  Yes,  it  is  as  long  as  that — ever  since  I  was 
eighteen — that  this  scheme  has  hovered  before  my  minffs 
eye,  sometimes  with  such  distinctness  as  to  rob  me  of 
my  nightly  rest,  sometimes  indeed  for  weeks  or  months 
thrown  into  the  background  by  more  pressing  interests, 
but  never  forgotten.'  .  .  .  She  now  speaks  of  her 
former  day-dreams  of  possible  happiness  in  love  and 
marriage,  and  the  inward  voice  that  always  combated 
them  at  the  time,  and  then  narrates  her  meeting  and 
conversation  with  Professor  Hartmann,  adding  — 

*  These  startling  words  flashed  through  me  like  an 
electric  shock.     I  felt  as  one  who,  awakening  from  a 
dream  of  happiness,  finds  it  suddenly  standing  before  him 
in  very  deed  as  a  reality.     Not  that  my  beloved  ideal 
had   ever  seemed  to  me  a  dream — no,   I  had  always 
believed  with  more  or  less  confidence  that  it  must  one 
day  step  forth  into  real  life,  but  that  this  very  hour 
seemed  to  me  at  last  to  have  come.     Hartmann's  words 
were  like  a  sign  from  heaven  to  me  saying,  "  Now  hast 
thou   authority   from   above   to  put  thy  hand  to  the 
work."  .  .  .  Since  then  I  have  passed  many  hours  of 
great   enjoyment  wdth   my  newly- won  friend    and   his 
wife.     At   times   we  get   upon   my  favourite  scheme, 
but  not  often,  and  when  we  do  I  generally  soon  break 
off  the  subject  myself,  lest  my  longing  should  over- 
power me  before    the   time.      For,  alas!  I  feel  very 
clearly  that  the  time  for  beginning  the  execution  of  my 
project  is  not  yet  come.     And  when  will  it  come?  I 
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^ear  vou  aflk.  I  know  not ;  for  this  I  must  await  some 
Hearer  sign  from  my  God.  And  is  it  allowable  for  you 
k>  think  of  it  at  all,  you  perhaps  ask  further,  so  long  as 
four  g<>o<l  Mother  lives  ?  I  have  weighed  this  question 
ixiQch  and  anxiously,  and  I  think  I  may  answer  with 
^  good  conscience — yes,  I  may  think  of  it.  Do  you 
blame  the  priest  who  leaves  his  aged  mother  to  obey 
Ihe  call  <»f  some  distant  congregation  ?  Do  you 
coodemn  the  daughter  who  forsakes  her  parents'  house, 
though  j>he  nuiy  l>e  an  cmly  child,  to  unite  herself  to  the 
man  whom  she  loves,  and  who  may  perhaps  carry  her 
to  a  fli.Htant  c<iuntry  ?  If  not,  then  I  think  you  have 
Raid  what  ju.'<tities  me.  Or  would  you  prove  to  me 
Ihat  thf  v<K*ation  which  floats  In^fore  my  mind  is  less 
h'»ly,  Irss  iK'autiful,  than  that  of  the  priest  or  th«»  wife? 
N«».  y«'U  will  srari*»*ly  succeed  if  you  attempt  this:  it 
^tan<ls  lK*f«>n»  me  in  too  iio]>le  and  sol(>mn  an  iu«pect. 
'»r  jih«»uld  I  neVfT  b«»  pormittiHl  to  think  of  the  highest 
»\*j*t*t  of  my  lif«»  apart  from  the  death  of  my  In'loved 
M«'th«T?  Mu^-t  its  attainmei»t  be  poHsible  to  me  only 
nhen  that  h»*art  shall  have  ceju^ed  to  b«»at,  which  <»f  all 
[luman  hearts  beats  most  tenderly  for  me  now  ?  Have  I 
tjiit  her  blf  ssinjroii  my  undertaking,  a  ]>lessingnot  wrung 
rr«*in  her  by  im|K»rtunate  entreaty  on  my  part  —  it  was 
♦lily  that  I  neither  was  able  nor  willing  to  hide  from  her 
my  «i»N-n-t  desire,  and  her  truly  maternal  love  prizes  her 
•hibr?»  happiness  above  her  t>wn.  Hut  what  convinc«»s 
toe  that  I  am  justitied  in  accepting  such  a  sacritice  from 
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her  is,  above  all,  the  certainty  that  in  this  matter  I  am 
not  following  the  will  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  rather  a 
call    of  the   Holy   Spirit.     For  my  natural  man  this 
project  has  in  truth  few  charms ;  nay,  deeply  as  I  long 
for  its  fulfilment  at  times,  I  will  not  conceal  from  yon 
that  I  have  hours  of  weakness,  in  which  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  many  sacrifices  and  renunciations  that  it 
must  entail  fills  me  with  such  dread  that  I  am  tempted 
to  cry  like  Moses,  at  his  first  call,  "  Lord,  send  whom 
Thou  wilt,  only  not  me."     But  then  if  I  try  to  put  the 
whole  matter  out  of  my  mind,  the  same  happens  to 
me  as  of  old  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah.     The  word  of 
the  Lord  had  become  a  derision  and  reproach  to  him 
daily ;    then   he  said    (Jer.  xx.  9),    "  I  will    not  make 
mention  of  the  Lord  nor  speak  any  more  in  His  name ; 
but  His  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burniug  fire  shut  up 
in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  I 
could  not  stay." 

^  But  as  yet  I  feel  myself  an  imworthy  instrument, 
not  ripe  for  the  carrying  out  of  my  beautiful  scheme. 
How  much  is  yet  wanting  in  me  !  How  much  hardness 
—  how  much  pride,  which  dreams  that  it  can  command 
ere  it  has  learnt  to  obey — how  much  more  or  less  dis- 
guised self-love !  And  should  I,  as  I  am  now,  dare  to 
lay  hands  on  a  work  that  requires  so  much  love,  so 
much  self-renunciation,  so  much  humility  ?  No,  never ; 
I  should  profane  the  Holy  Place.  At  times  I  fancy 
that  things  would  go  better  if  I  first  entered  some  con- 
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ated  community,  if  I  might  but  withdraw  completely 
II  Uiat  world  which  lays  so  many  snares  for  my 
k  heart.  But  I  soon  perceive  the  vain  delusion  of 
notion — perceive  that  it  must  be  possible  to  attain 
ness  in  the  world  as  well  as  out  of  it^  and  that  there 
ionirtliin^  suspicious  in  the  holiness  which  will  not 
i«i  thi.^  test.  So  long  as  I  am  not  a  Sister  of  Mercy 
»idf  a  connnunitv,  how  should  I  be  fit  to  found  such 
•«»niinunity?  .  .  .  But  when  again  I  reflect  how 
L-h  tlu*  Divine  grace  has  already  wrought  in  me,  and 
►  it  i.s  doubtless  a  greater  thing  to  awaken  the  first 
rk**  of  life  in  one  wholly  dead  than  to  strengthen 
vital  eiKT;^'  when?  it  once  exists,  and  how  the 
i-tiaii  litV  is  always  a  process  of  growth,  and  most 
1  i'.us  «»n  tlii>  v«Ty  account — then  I  can  hope  once 
r«\  .iihI  accept  with  joyful  confitlence  the  desire 
irh  tli»-  Lord  lias  already  awakened  in  my  heart  as  a 
il;/f  of  what  His  future  purpose  for  nie  may  be.* 
•  thru  devtlopes  her  id<»Jis  of  the  shaj)e  that  such  a 
ly  iiiiu'lit  |>o>.sil»ly  assume  in  the  IVotestant  Church, 
1  .'f  tli»*  liii^her  de;jTee  of  fn'<Mioin  re<juire«l  in  it,  by 
ru«'  Mf  which  the  life-loiig  vows,  for  instance,  must 
:i|»|Mar  :  w«i«^'hs  the  difti<ulties  to  ]>e  encountered, 
1  c<»ntihUCH  :  *  It  is  a  joyful  belief  t(»  ine  that  the  hour 
tiif  loujt-r  far  distant  when  our  Lord  will  adoni  His 
•t.-'.taht  Cliurch  also  with  su<*h  a  communion  of 
irity  instituted  in  His  name.  If  it  <loes  in>t  sound 
«»gTUit  in  my  mouth  to  s|>eak  of  signs  of  the  times. 
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I  would  say  that  much  seems  to  me  to  point  in  this 
direction.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  for  the  last 
ten  years  there  has  been  a  movement  and  an  ardour  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  such  as  had  not  been  seen  for  a 
long  period.  I  do  not  indeed  overlook  the  vehemence 
of  the  opposition  which  it  has  called  forth  in  the  kingdom 
of  darkness.  But  is  not  everything  gained  if  that  Divine 
life  has  been  once  awakened  to  activity  ?  Must  it  not 
at  last  win  the  victory  over  the  deadness  of  this  world  ? 
But  will  it  manifest  itself  only  in  words  ?  Does  it  not 
urge  incessantly  to  deeds  ?  Yes,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power.  .  .  .  And  is  not  this 
period,  then,  especially  adapted  to  develope  in  our 
Church  also  that  heavenly  blossom  which  in  Catholic 
Christendom,  where  there  is  on  other  sides  so  much 
mouldering  decay  and  corruption,  yet  diffuses  around 
the  quickening  odours  of  eternal  life  —  a  blossom  so 
lovely,  that  even  those  who  are  not  Christians  may  find 
refreshment  to  their  souls  in  its  contemplation,  although 
its  origin  must  remain  inexplicable  to  them,  since  it  has 
sprung  from  no  common  earthly  seed,  but  from  the  sacred 
stem  of  the  cross,  which  to  such  appears  but  dead  wood, 
and  yet  in  very  truth  possesses  so  heavenly  an  energy 
that  all  true  spiritual  life  can  spring  from  it  alone  ? ' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1823-1824. 

flEST     COXCEPTION     OF      THE     FUTURE     ASSOCIATION     FOB 

THE     RELIEF   OF   THE     SICK     AND     POOR AOjUAINTANCE 

WITH    PA5TOR    GOSSNER;     HIS    INI-XUENCE INCREASE    OF 

VOLl'XTART      LABOIRS      FOR      EDUCATION CHANGE      OF 

EKSIDENCE. 

IF  it  was  not  fatt'd  that  Miss  Sievckin^  sliould  found 
a  HiiiterhcKHl  in  the  niannt;r  and  sliape  that  at  this 
time  floatt^l  iH'fore  her  mind,  8he  wa«  destined  at 
Ufsuit  to  m»«*  it  come  into  existence  durin;j;  her  lifetime, 
and  her  definite  presentiment  on  tins  point  did  not 
dewive  her.  In  the  sketch  we  are  now  ahout  to  give,  we 
rtcognisf,  however,  the  ideal  picture  of  those  frtM*  associ- 
ations of  whi<'h  she  was  actually  the  foundress,  and 
which  [H»ssess  a  living  energy  and  a  capiu'ity  for  growth 
onlv  when  they  rest  on  the  ground  which  sh(»  iU'know- 
le<igeil.  The  more  nearly  Buch  an  asso<*iati«in  approxi- 
matai  t«»  its  original  idea,  the  more  imm(»diati-ly  will  it 
tlerivi*  Ktnngth  and  nourishment  from  alxive,  and 
bccuiue  partuker  in  that  blessing  which  first  calleil  the 
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original  thought  into  life  as  a  deed.     Every  society 
the  aid  of  the  sick  and  poor  which  does  not  rest  on 
a  Christian  basis  is  abnormal ;  this  we  may  learn  from 
contemplating  the  image  which  first  revealed  itself  ifl 
the  mind  of  the  foundress  of  these  institutions. 

She  continues : — 

^No  doubt,  a  mind   wholly  occupied   with  secular 
things  would  scarcely  be  attracted  to  my  sisterhood; 
but  how  many  a  poor  soul  bears  within  itself  the  genn 
of  the  Divine  life,  and  yet  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
precious  gift  ?  it  knows  not  how  to  cherish  and  develope 
it,  and  so  it  fades  and  perishes  amid  the  trivial  interests 
of  every-day  life  to  which  such  a  soul   may  be  sur- 
rendering itself  completely.     But  if  such  an  one  could 
enter  our  circle  of  devoted  sisters,  she  would  then  be- 
come  aware   what   a   fair  and  heavenly  plant   might 
spring  from  this  neglected  seed,  and  would  begin  to 
care  for  it  more  heedfully.     Lifted  out  of  the  magic 
circle  of  the  world,   with  its  deluding  phantasms,  she 
would  learn  in  this  quiet  sanctuary  that  a  man  is  truly 
rich  only  by  virtue  of  that  portion  of  his  life  which 
he  lives  for  eternity.     She  would  learn  to  guard  care- 
fully  the   treasure  which   we   bear   about  in   earthen 
vessels,  and  to  take  thought  how  it  might  be  increased. 
Those  who  have  more  would  add  to  her  of  their  store, 
and  in  the  act  of  giving  enrich  themselves.     And  thus, 
dear  friends — suffer  me  to  rejoice  in  this  prospect — thus 
many  a  life  that  had  begim  to  grow  dry  and  empty 
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iuiso   the   springs    of  earthly    iifTrctioii    liad    fiiikHi, 
wouhl  draw  fn»sh  pi>wer8  from  the  exliaustless  \Yell  of 
Heavenly   lA)ve.     Once  that  life  was  poor  and  sorely 
OppreMed,  uarrowe<l  and   nnsimderHtoiHl,  now  it  would 
become   rich,  and    rise   to   free  activity,  and  a  quiet 
dignity  to  which  not  even  the  worldlin*^  couhl   refuse 
lu«  secret  n^vereuce,  thouj^h  outwardly  he  might  at  first 
^'iait  it  with  contempt.     Ah,  tell  me  —  must  not  such 
•  society,  in  which  each  should  be  ever  striving  to  aid 
Uie  other*8  progress  in  the  faith  that  worketh  by  love 
'^  a  heart-gladdening  sight?     And  let  none  say,  that 
Uie  individual,  if  Imt  inspired  with  the  right  spirit,  can 
^ocomplish  e<{ually  bli^ssed  results  working  alone.     How 
dosely  tlo   most  ju^rsons  find   themselves  fettereil  by 
liiiiited  means,  l)y  depi^ndence  on  the  will  of  others,  or 
if  Dot,  at  least   by  the  judgment  of  the  world  around 
tbem,  and  a  thousand    burdensome  conventionalities! 
Believt*    me,  in    hiuidre<ls   of  instances    wt*  unniarrifKl 
Women  ari'  nt»t  jwrmitti'd  to  do  the  goinl  to  which  our 
Lt-art.**  inijM-l  us,  because  we  want  tht»  settled  position 
wLi*  h  wuuld  be  given  us  by  a  tiefinite  s;uTe.i  crilling, 
reonrni^<*<l  «'w  **u<h   bv  the  world  witlnnit.     The  conse- 
cratcnl  o»mnuiiiity   would   be  to    us  a  pn»teeting  a^gis, 
under  wh«««i«*  shelter  we  might  mon»  courag»'ousIy  with- 
fftantl  malicious  reports,  and  tht*  quest  ion  tliat  makes  so 
many  timid— What  will  |>4m)|)]<>  nay?    La-^tly,  though  un- 
d^/u)»te<lly  the  higlu*st  bl(*ssifig  of  such  a  so<*iety  would 
on  its(*lf,  let  me  still  direct  vour  attention  to  the 
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precious  fruits  it  would  bear  in  those  wider  circles,  into 
which  it  sends  forth  its  members  to  carry  help  and 
comfort  and  refreshment  to  the  poor  and  sufifering. 
What  feeling  heart  can  look  out  into  the  world,  and  not 
quail  at  the  sight  of  the  incalculable  suflFerings  both  of 
body  and  mind  under  which  our  poor  fallen  humanity 
is  groaning  ?  And  how  little  comparatively  is  done  for 
their  alleviation,  and  how  poor  is  all  paid  perfunctory 
service  of  the  sick  and  poor,  compared  to  the  voluntary 
labours  of  love  ? 

^  Can,  then,  a    society  which  devotes   itself  exdu. 
sively  to  such  objects,  be  deemed  superfluous  and  un" 
necessary?     And  must  not  our  sex  be  allowed  to  be 
especially  adapted  for  its  working,  as  we  are  of  more 
tender   nature   than  men,  and   not  bound  by  settled 
occupations  or  professions  ?     In  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  this  view  found  advocates ;  maids  and  matrons 
of  good  report  were  permitted  to  give  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  that  is,  to  visiting  the  poor,  nursing 
the  sick,  and  teaching  the  female  catechumens.     Educa- 
tion— you  will  easily  believe  that  I  have  no  mind  to  re- 
nounce one  of  the  greatest  interests  of  my  mental  life 
when  I  enter  my  sist-erhood,  but  that  my  scheme  would 
embrace,  in  addition  to  what  constitutes  the  chief  work 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  sisterhoods,  also  the  education 
of  youth. 

*  But  the  great  point  of  all,  the  true  life  and  soul  of 
all  our  endeavours,  must  be  to  glorify  Him  who  has 
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lkI  and  suffered  and  died  for  ns,  who  loved  ns  first 
tb  surpassing  love,  who  has  thus  Himself  awakened 
t  first  spark  of  Divine  love  in  our  poor  cold  hearts, 
le  love  of  Christ  must  constrain  us  in  all  that  we  do 
r  our  brethren,  that  so  they  too  may  learn  to  praise 
is  holy  name.  We  will  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  poor 
tn's  hut,  tliat  he,  however  sorely  weighed  down  by 
tr'n  bunlens,  may  yet  rejoice  and  sing  for  joy ;  beside 
rk  and  dying  l)e(U  we  will  proclaim  the  word  of 
emal  life,  that  the  soul  of  the  sad  sufferer  may  be 
fre»he<l  by  the  blensed  hope  of  heaven ;  in  the  child*s 
tart  we  will  plant  the  mustard  seed  of  faith,  that  it 
L\v  z^iiw  into  a  niijj^hty  tree  to  give  shadow  amid  the 
iltn-  days  uf  trial  and  temptation  yet  to  come, 
lit*  j»n»^iH*et  ovtr|M>wt'rs  me,  my  eyes  are  dazzle<l  by 
le  lH.iindle>s  fi»*l(ls  that  are  even  now  white  unto 
inw'vt,  rich  with  such  overflowing  harvest  blt\«isingH. 
ut  wht-n*  are  the  reapers?  With  tears  I  fall  on  my 
j»t*H  and  cry,  "  L<»r(l,  st»nd  me  into  Thy  harvest.*'' 
In  the  autumn  of  1824,  Miss  Sittveking  uuu\c  the 
|uaintance  of  Pa^stor  (ii)ssner,  a  liavarian  by  birtli, 
i*t  h'.ul  U'en  brou;^iit  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch 
id  Ui'^fine  a  priest,  but  by  deep  study  of  the  Holy 
riptun-s  had  l»een  converteil  to  the  evangelical 
<'trin«-j*,  and  had  f4)und  himself  obligetl,  in  cons«'- 
i»n<'e,  not  mtTeiy  to  resign  his  office,  but  to  leave  his 
liiitry.  He  wriit  mnm  afterwards  to  St.  Petersburg, 
xcT^  he  preached   for  four  years  with  great  sucoest*, 
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and  gathered  a  congregation  round  him,  out  of  the 
various  churches  of  that  city,  which  was  distinguished 
by  the  most  remarkable  zeal  and  enlightenment.  Thi^ 
however,  awakened  envy  and  hostility,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  his  opponents  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Emperor  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man,  and  effecting  hii 
banishment.  With  a  sorrowful  heart  he  tore  himself 
away  from  his  beloved  congregation,  and  went  first  to 
Berlin,  then  to  Altona,  where  he  lived  for  some  monthi 
in  complete  retirement,  with  an  aged  female  relative  and 
a  pious  maid-servant,  who  had  also  been  converted  from 
Eomanism  by  him,  awaiting  a  summons  from  his  God 
to  some  new  sphere  of  activity.  Amelia  was  introduced 
to  him  by  mutual  friends,  and  passed  many  precious 
and  happy  hours  in  his  society. 

She  writes  of  him  :  — 

'  His  own  favourite  thought,  "  Christ  in  us,"  so  per- 
vades his  whole  being,  that  personal  intercourse  with 
him  furnishes,  in  truth,  the  best  commentary  on  his 
writings.     Always  self-collected,  his  whole  soul  always 
fixed  on  the  one  thing  needful,  and  breathing  only  love 
and  gentleness,   one  feels  in  his  presence  as  if  in  a 
sanctuary,  even  when   he  does  not  speak.     In  mixed 
society  he  says  little,  and  often  appears  reserved.     He 
dislikes  mere  discussion  for  amusement,  even  of  spiritual 
things ;  but  where  he  sees  that  a  soul  is  really  craving 
spiritual  sustenance,  no  one  can  be  more  ready  than  he 
to  minister  to  its  needs.     I  have  to  thank  him  for  open- 
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me  the  meaning  of  many  passages  of  Scripture ; 

'  ha8  done  far  more  for  my  inner  life  than  increase 

nowledge — he  has  taught   me  to  feel,  with  the 

-st  shame,  how  faint  is  the  spirit  of  Divine  love  in 

lis   yvU   ftud  has   fanned  to  a  somewhat  brighter 

,ethe  spark  that  is  but  too  ready  to  die  out  altogether. 

He  is  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  but  never 

e  I  met  any  person  with  whom  the  individuality  of 

!  speaker  is  so  entirely  thrown  into  thel)ackground,and 

lo  at  the  same  time  so  little  flatters  the  individuality 

the  perstm  addressed.    .     .     .  My  acciuaintance  with 

<t*»nvT  has  given  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  my 

*»pinitit»ii3  after   what    now    floati^    before  me   as   the 

utun*  vocation  *)f  my  life.     He  receivt*d  my  communi- 

^ttioiis  on  thiK  subject,  as  I  expected,  with  approbation, 

Tf-n    with  joy   tluit   the   Lord   shoultl  have  awakened 

ueh  a  thoii^rht  in  me,  nor  did  he  seem  disinclined  to 

lelieve  that  I  mij^ht  rcallv  be  chosen  to  be  the  instni- 

rient    of  this  work  ;  but  he  did   not  omit  to  add  the 

n<««t  rariH'st  aximonitions   that  I  should  consecrate  my 

rhole  soul  more  entirelv  than  I  have  ever  dnne  vet,  bv 

►raver  and  love  aii<i  self-surrender,  unto  Him  withoiit 

rhom   we  t^in  acc<anplish  nothing,  leust  <»f  all  a  work 

bat  must  inevitably   meet   with   so    many   hindrances 

rom    the  world  without.      Kvery  word   he  H|)oke  went 

tmight  to  my  heart,  often  humbling  uu*  to  the  ground 

V  discb»«»in;;  to  me  how  much  allov  there  is  in  inv  en- 

esvourK,  how  much  seeking  my  own  honour  a»*  well 
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as  the  glory  of  God.  But  if  my  dear  pastor  has  thus 
humbled  my  proud  heart,  he  has  not  taken  away  my 
courage ;  no,  the  higher  he  places  my  goal,  the  more  he 
has  enkindled  my  zeal  to  strive  for  its  attainment 
The  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  solemn  hour  of  part- 
ing, I  knelt  before  him  and  made  a  vow  of  faithfulness  to 
my  calling,  and  received  from  him  his  blessing  and 
consecration  to  it.  Oh,  if  you  knew  what  a  fire  often 
burns  within  me !  I  believe  this  inward  glow  would 
consume  me,  if  my  Lord  did  not  provide  that  its  fervour 
should  be  moderated  by  the  daily  demands  of  ordinary 
life  on  my  fully  taxed  powers. 

*  But  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  be  over  hasty  ;  no,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  I  must  w^ait  some  years  at  least  yet. 
Gossner  requires  it  from  me,  and  I  will  do  it,  whatever 
it  may  cost  me ;  for  you  may  believe  me,  that  it  is  no 
easy  thing  to  sit  still  vnth  so  mighty  an  impulse  urging 
me  within.  But  the  more  a  fire  is  repressed  the  keener 
it  burns ;  I  will  repress  myself.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
whom  I  have  chosen  for  my  special  saint,  shall  be  ray 
model  in  this  respect  also.  Stolberg  says  of  him  :  — 
"  He  had  one  peculiar  custom.  This  man,  who  under- 
took and  executed  such  an  astonishing  amount  of  work, 
used  to  begin  very  slowly,  slowly  laid  his  foundations, 
examined  long  what  the  will  of  God  might  be;  but 
when  he  was  once  convinced  what  it  was,  he  went 
forward  with  irresistible  power,  and  God  bestowed  on 
him  results  as  rapid  as  they  were  fruitful." 
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*  But  when  I  shall  have  waited  for  years,  and  at  last 
have  attained  the  conviction  that  the  moment  is  come, 
that  action  is  permitted — then  let  none  meet  me  with 
glances  of  contemptuous  pity,  and  accuse  me  of  being 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm  to  neglect  the  duties  near  at 
band  for  others  at  a  distance  to  which  I  am  not  called. 
Or  rather,  if  I  am  met  with  such  objections — for  I  cannot 
prevent  piH>ple  from  saying  and  thinking  what  they 
please  —  tlitty  shall  not  mislead  me.  This  matter  is 
indeed  not  a  duty  at  a  distance ;  but  truly  how  near  my 
Crixl  \\QA  brought  it  to  me  by  His  inward  and  outward 
Proviilfnces  none  can  tell,  nor  can  I  put  it  fully  into 
wohIh.  If  it  is  objected  to  me,  "the  matter  is  not 
of  thr  Lonl,  it  is  but  thy  own  work,"  I  cannot  in<lee<l 
ja"<tify  inyst*lf  by  any  process  of  rejisoning;  I  can  only 
ap]>«al  to  a  iiii|jrhty  inward  consciousness  which  to 
ot!nTs  will  1m»  an  insufficient  proof.  Such  a  fettling  can- 
not in  its  very  nature  lx»  convincing  to  others,  it  is 
iM»  only  to  ounw'lves;  yet  I  tliink,  for  this  very  reason,  a 
ju<licious  niiiid  will  abstain  from  all  depreciat4)ry  judg- 
inent  on  this  point.  And  should  any  one  attempt  to 
UKike  ni«*  doubt  what  I  have  felt  with  X\\\^  great**«t 
<'l#<imes.-<  in  the  hciliest  moments  of  mv  life,  it  would  be 
diftii'ult  for  him  to  succcmhI  .  .  .  (rossner  hoA 
not  vet  In-en  able  to  jirocure  the  Roman  Catholic  rule 
f'T  nu' :  but  as  Hartmann  expressly  desiriHi  that  I 
should  draw  iip  u\y  own  sch«»me  (juite  indei>endently 
of  any  existing  form,  I  have  waited  no  longer,  and  by 
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God's  help  have  prepared  a  rule  of  sixty-nine  articles  fw 
my   dear   sisterhood.     Gossner,   to  whom  I  have  also 
communicated  it,  is  satisfied  with  it,  though  he  drew  my 
attention  to  what  I  had  indeed  already  said  to  myself, 
namely,  that  experience  alone  could  determine  whether 
and  what  modifications  might  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time     .     .     .      When  I  had  completed  my  rule,  the 
vision    of    Ezekiel    came    strongly    into     my    mind 
(Ez.  xxxvii.) ;  try  to  feel  with  me  the  intense  loDging 
with  which  I  look  for  the  word  of  the  Lord :     "  Pro- 
phesy unto  the  wind,  prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say 
unto  the  wind.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God :  Come  from 
the  four  winds,  0  Breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  bones 
that  they  may  live."   Yes,  when  at  last  I  may  thus  speak, 
and  my  word,  because  it  is  spoken  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  does  not  remain  a  dead  word,  when  the  breath  in 
truth  rushes  down  from  above,   when    the   lifegiving 
Spii'it  of  God  breatlies  a  soul  into  this  lifeless  form,— 
then,  then  I  shall  be  troubled  no  longer  about  the 
justification  of  my  enterprise,  its  progress  or  its  per- 
manence.    Then   I  can  refer  everyone  to  the  words  of 
Gamaliel : — "  If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it 
will   come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  can- 
not overthrow  it ; "  and  the  Lord,  who  ever  does  im- 
measurably more  than  we  can  ask  or  understand,  will 
not  allow  my  confidence  to  be  put  to  shame.     But  I 
well  understand  why  my  God  suffers  me  to  wait  so  long. 
The  best  workman  can  do  nothing  properly  with  a  bad 
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L»l,  says  Gossner,  and  therefore  his  first  care  is  always 
8et  his  instrument  in  good  order.  If  the  axe  is 
^^-sharpened  you  can  cut  with  it  twice  as  easily. 
ii»  w  therefore  my  Saviour's  present  piu7>ose  with  me, 
e  will  prepare  me,  and  make  me  suitable  for  His  work; 
id  ly  what  then  shall  I  do?  I  will  be  still  before 
im,  an<l  suffer  Him  to  do  His  wilL  Yes^  and  He  will 
o»mplish  it  for  His  mercy's  sake.' 

I^er  in  the  same  letter  she  says :  — 

'  Humility  appears  to  me  to  be  the  crown  of  all 
le  Chrijitian  virtues,  and  therefore  I  strive  after  it,  but 
r  nature  my  heart  is  gifted  with  immense  pride  and 
li-  nio.Ht  aspiring  ambition,  and  you  cannot  imagine 
hat  troublf  th\H  giv(»s  me,  an<l  how  hard  it  is  for  me 
>  maintain  a  spirit  of  true  humility  for  one  day,  nay 
r  one  hour.  ( hie  means  of  attaining  it,  doubth*s8,  is  to 
n-sik  a^  little  as  Uiay  be  of  one's-self  altogether,  whether 

\m'  ft»r  g^Khlor  evil.  15ut  can  we  quite  alistain  from  it 
1  lettt-Ts  of  true  friendship?  I,  at  any  rate,  rannot 
•iictive  of  any  frank  onti>ouringof  the  heart  which  does 
•t  bring  our  individual  inner  life  into  contact  with 
lat  of  the  friend  a<ldres«ed.' 

In  I>e<*einlM»r  Amelia  writes  to  Minna  Ho8i*h  :  — 

•  I  finti  great  enj(»yment  in  teaching  in  the  free 
h<M»L  That  at  leiist  I  am  not  yet  tireti  of  it,  you  may 
nclude  from  this,  that  I  have  lately  begim  WMuething 
'^hof  the  kind;  that  is,  I  allow  a  numlMT  of  [>oor children 
JO  cannjt  attend  our  free  school  to  come  to  me  on 
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Sunday  afternoons,  when  I  read  them  a  portion  from  tiie 
Bible,  explain  it,  and  pray  with  them.  Ah,  you  cannot 
imagine  what  a  mighty  pressure  and  longing  I  often 
feel  within  me  to  impart  to  other  poor  souls  tha^Word 
of  Life  which  so  fills  my  own  life  with  happiness  and 
blessing  I ' 

About  this  time  Madame  Briinnemann,  who  felt  an 
increasing  need  of  rest  and  quiet,  withdrew  entirely 
from  her  late  husband's  business,  and  as  this  necessitated 
some  retrenchment  of  her  expenses,  she  sold  her  large 
house  in  the  city,  and  hired  another  in  another  quarter 
of  the  town,  which  she  shared  with  some  relations,  and 
in  which  Amelia  had  two  small  rooms  to  herself  on  the 
ground-floor.  As  her  whole  life  in  this  period  of 
strengthening  faith  and  trust  had  received  a  new  and 
higher  impulse,  so  the  same  influence  was  apparent  in 
the  instruction  which  she  now  imparted  to  her  children. 
She  was  eagerly  reading  Church  History  with  a  view 
to  these  lessons,  and  writes,  '  You  would  not  believe 
what  a  fresh  and  beautiful  significance  all  this  wears  to 
me,  when  I  think  that  it  may  become  the  means  of 
blessing  to  the  souls  whom  our  Saviour  has  entrusted 
to  my  charge,  and  such  blessing  I  think  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  a  faithful  delineation  of  what  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  wrought  in  the  Church  until  the  present 
day.  I  think  this  study  is  too  much  neglected  among 
us,  and  often  postponed  to  other  researches  of  far  less 
importance.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

182i-l826. 

CLOTILDA   LEAVES    THE    HOUSE HOW   THE    DOCTRIKE   OF 

THE    MSIILNEJ4S   OK     HUMAN   NATURE   SHOULD    BE   TAUGHT 

TO   nilLDREN RULES    FOR    A    SISTERHOOD   OF   NURSES 

REMARKS     ON     THIS      TROUKCT  SHAKEN      HEALTH,      AND 

LirnciLTT  OK  INDITINO  AMELIA  TO  ACXJKPT  ASSISTANCE 

AIMS    AS   AN    AITHOR HER    ADOPTED    MOTHER*S   IMPAIRED 

EYEsKiHT. 

rPHIS  Hprin^  lu»r  Ih»1ov<h1  Clotilda  left  the  house,  to 
■^       fiitrr   on    a   situation   an   governess   in  a    nohle 
family  in  (rerinany.     Amelia,  with   the    conscientious 
faithfulness  which  she  showtnl  in  every  relation  cif  life, 
had   m.'iile   the   most    careful    previous  emjuiries,  and 
plactnl  hers4'lf  in  direct  Cimimunication  with  the  family. 
I>urin;X  the    following  summer.  Miss    Sievt»king  went 
int<»  the  city  fr<im  her  aunt's  country  houw*  every  week 
oD  the  Tufsiiay,  remaining  until  Thursday,  and  going 
again  ^»n  the  Saturday,  to  fulfil  her  constantly  increas- 
ing engagements  as  an  instructress;   while  she  was  no 
lesM  careful  that  her  adopt«»<l  mot  Iter  should  suffer  no 
want  of  companionship  during  her  abeence.     All  her 
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thoughts  and  feelings  took  more  and  more  one  definite 
direction,  and  every  event  in  life,  great  or  small,  that 
befell  her  or  those  whom  she  loved,  could  now  serre 
only  to  confirm  that  faith  which  became  ever  more 
truly  the  very  life  of  her  life.  At  the  end  of  April, 
she  comforts  Minna  Hosch,  who  had  lost  a  tried  friend 
by  death,  and  concludes — 

*  Think  that  your  friend  has  but  bid  you  a  some- 
what longer  farewell  than  usual ;  think  that  a  parting 
awaits  all  earthly  love,  but  that  there  is  something 
eternal  in  love,  which  belongs  of  right  to  heaven,  and  ifi 
faithfully  treasured  up  for  us  there.' 

About  this  time  she  writes  to  her  brother  on  the 
necessity  of  making  the  sinfulness  of  our  human  nature 
intelligible  to  children.     ^It  is,  in  my   opinion,'  she 
says  among  other  things,  *  the  indispensable  ta.sk  of  an 
instructor  to   make    the    child   comprehend  the  true 
nature  of  sin, —  how  it  does  not  consist  in  this  or  that 
special   outbreak   of  passion,   but   in    man's    aversion 
to    the  Divine,   in    his    separation   from    God, —  and 
then  to  point  this  out  to  the  child  in  his  own  heart 
From   this   conviction   of  sin   proceeds,   as   I  beUeve 
most  earnestly,  all    right    knowledge    and    true    ap- 
propriation  of  the    salvation    offered  to  us  in  Christ. 
But  this  task  is  certainly  not  an  easy  one ;  one  chief 
part  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  self-conceit,  is  a 
most   mighty   hindrance  in  a  child's  heart,   but  with 
patience  and  constancy  we  may  reach  our  aim  in  time. 
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^'e  must  know  —  and  I  bold  this  to  be  a  most  essential 

thing  in  all  education — we  must  know  how  to  wait  for  the 

often  late-ripening  fruit,  witbout  growing  weary  in  sow- 

ing  and  planting.     He  wbo  would  pluck  tbe  fruit  too 

BCMiD,  is  apt  to  find  it  cankered.     Woe  to  those  who 

teach  children  to  assume  a  penitential  mien,  to  strike 

upon  the  breast  and  say  '^  God  be  mercifid  to  me   a 

a  sinner,*'  without  feeling  true  contrition  of  heart.     Oh, 

how   repulsive  is  every  outward  form  of  piety  to  me 

when  the  heart  is  wanting  !  .  .  .  With  my  children  I  do 

•o  ;  I  speak  to  them  often,  and  with  strong  expressions, 

of  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  but  I  do  not  require 

them  to  n*i>4*at  aftor  me  what  I  say;  on  the  contrary, 

I  say  »<une  day:  "Tell  mt»,  do  not  you  think  this  a 

hard  tu'iyiii^s  (!<»  not  you  find  it  hard  to    l)eHeve  that 

things  art*  oh  Imd  with  you  as  I  say?     Well,  it  does  not 

»urpri>e  ine  at  all.     True,  ncarching  self-knowh^lge  is  a 

great  matter,  antl  I  cannot  re<juin*  it  as  yet  from  you, 

w!i<»  have  but  just  begim  to  tread  the  paths  of  grace. 

And   I  will  not  iisk  you  either  to  take  all  this  on  my 

wonl  alone;  but  search  the  Scriptures,  st»arch  your  own 

ht^art>,  and   I  am  oonvinct*d  the  hour  will  come  when 

vou  will  testify  to  me  that  I  have  not  saiti  too  much."' 

*  Hut  when  I  thus  lament  over  the  wretchtnlness  of  our 

fallen  nature,  I  am  accustomed  not   merely  to  include 

iDV»*«'lf  in  what  I  say,  but  to  lay  most  ntress  on  my  own 

ptiitc* ;  whirh  I  can  do  with<mt  affectation,  for  in  tnith 

I  9JXk  no%^herc  more  deeply  conscious  of  this  wretchedness 
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than  in  myself.  And  I  do  this  not  merely  in  general 
terms,  but  on  particular  occasions ;  thus  I  seldom  scold  a 
child  for  any  fault  of  consequence,  without  blaming  my- 
self too,  for  I  feel  most  vividly  that  none  of  the  souls 
committed  to  my  charge  can  fall  into  sin  without  my 
having  in  some  way  or  other  a  share  in  the  fault.  And 
certainly,  the  higher  we  stand  in  their  opinion  in 
general,  the  wholesomer  eflFect  will  an  honest  voluntary 
humility  in  us  have  on  them ;  at  least,  in  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  know  no  better  means  of  rousing  them  to  an 
earnest  striving  against  sin,  and  a  conscientious  search 
after  the  hidden  evil  of  their  own  hearts.  Yes,  I  may 
say  that  in  this  manner  I  have  succeeded,  or  rather,  it 
has  pleased  the  Spirit  of  God  by  this  means  to  lead 
some  of  the  souls  entrusted  to  me  to  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  their  own  wickedness,  and  thus  to  true  holiness. 
For  where  the  former  is,  the  latter  will  not  be  wanting. 
For  could  it  be  possible  to  behold  our  sins  in  their  tnie 
form,  without  hating  them  in  our  deepest  heart,  without 
battling  to  the  very  death  against  them  ?  No,  it  is  im- 
possible, impossible  !  But  I  am  clearly  convinced  that 
not  I,  but  the  very  Spirit  of  God,  has  wrought  this 
work  in  these  souls,  and  only  made  use  oif  me  as  a  poor 
instrument  in  its  first  beginnings,  because  some  of  them 
have  far  outstripped  me  in  their  progress. 

^No  doubt,  many  persons,  if  they  heard  of  what  1 
have  here  laid  down  as  my  great  principle  in  education, 
would  conclude  that  my  poor  children  must  have  a  very 
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icholy  air,  and  show  no  trace  of  the  joyousness  of 
I.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case;  on  the 
m%  I  would  challenge  any  one  to  point  out  to  me 
t>*}\  where  there  is  more  freedom  and  merriment 
in  mine,  except  when  we  are  talking  of  divine 

•  •     •     •     • 

i>r  the  rest,  I  am  by  no  m^ns  of  the  opinion  of 

who  refuse  to  believe  in  any  complete  conversion 

\  has  not  l>een  preceded  by  an  almost  or  quite 

irin^  a^ony  of  penitence.      "The  wind  bloweth 

*  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
aii>t  not  tell  whence  it  comet h,  nor  whither  it 
.     S)  is  evtTv  one  that  is   bom  of  the  Spirit-*' 

th»'n,  jire  we  alwavH  so  inclined  to  confine  the 
rutn>  Work  of  the  New  Hirth  within  certain  fixe<l 
?  \Miat  ri^'ht  have  we  to  (le!nan<l  that  every  soul 
1  pass  through  the  same  process  of  purification 
v»-  oTirH«*lves  jMTlmpa  may  have  undergone?  Has 
If  Lord  a  thousjind  means  and  ways,  and  does  He 
ad  ev«-ry  Koul  by  its  own  path?  .  .  .  Fairer 
•ii^U'T  was  tiie  path  by  which  He  letl  me,  and  along 

I  now  st»ek  to  piide  my  children.  I  cannot  say, 
ruth,  that  my  sins  drove  me  to  seek  the  Saviour; 
le    S.ivit)ur    first   drew   me    by   the    inexpressible 

of  His  love  to  His  cross,  and  there,. in  the  holy 
that  >t reams  from  Calvary,  I  first  learnt  how  deep 
!♦'  iii;^ht  of  my  siiu',  and  th<»  longer  I  contemplate 
ivine  glor}*  on   the  cross,  the  blacker   does  this 
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night  appear  to  me.  But  though  it  has  sometimei 
made  me  anxious  and  fearful,  it  has  never  plunged  me 
into  utter  hopelessness.  /  know  Him  who  will  raise 
me  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom 
of  light,  and  I  believe  that  most  precious  Word,  that 
"  Christ  has  been  given  for  our  sins  and  raised  agaia 
for  our  justification."  '• 

Amelia  had  sent  her  first  sketch  of  a  rule  for  a 
Sisterhood  of  Mercy  to  her  brother ;  he  made  several 
objections  to  it,  as  he  mistakenly  supposed  what  was 
a  mere  sketch  to  be  intended  for  print  in  the  form 
it  then   had.      She  corrects  this  mistake,  and  on  this 
occasion  we  learn  that  her  health  had  suffered  a  shock 
about  this  time.     She  writes:  —  'Shall  I  be  permitted 
to  bring  my  work  to  its  longed-for  completion  ?    This 
question  presses  on  me  more  vividly  just  now  than  ever 
before.     My  health,  usually  so  strong,  has  been  a  little 
shaken ;  I  coughed,  felt  some  pains  in  the  chest,  grew 
rather  thin,  and  found  myself  at  times  oppressed  by 
languor ;  but  the  Lord  granted  me  the  mercy  of  never 
once  being  obliged  to  omit  my  lessons.     That  my  good 
mother  was  not  quite  without  anxiety,  that  I  myself 
accepted  my  state  as  a  warning  to  think  more  earnestly 
thau  usual  of  the  possibility  of  an  early  departure,  you 
will  understand.     But  this  thought  has   not  alarmed 
me ;  even  the  remembrance  that  thus  my  darling  pro- 
ject must  thus  remain  unaccomplished  did  not  make  me 
uneasy ;  if  He,  my  Saviour,  will  have  me  in  His  heaven, 
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'jb  will  know  how  to  complete  through  others  what  I 
vre  left  behind  me  unfinished,  if  indeed  it  be  His  will 
imt  it  should  be  carried  out.  .  .  •  My  firm  conviction 
k»  however,  that  my  Saviour  will  come  to  my  aid  in 
very  conflict,  and  lead  me  out  at  last  to  victory,  and 
rith  this  confidence  I  cannot  deny  that  an  early  com* 
»letion  of  my  course  often  seems  to  me  a  blessing  to  be 
dQch  desired.  •  •  •  It  is  indeed  sweet  and  pleasant  here 
in  earth,  but  infinitely  sweeter  to  be  with  Christ,  and 
H  my  deepest  heart  I  feel  that  this  is  not  my  home. 

•  •  However,  I  can  assiire  you  that  you  need  be  under 
k)  anxiety  whatever  about  me  at  present.  The  water  of 
£ms,  which  I  am  now  drinking,  liaH  been  very  bene- 
idal  to  me,  my  cough  is  gone,  my  ol<i  strength  and 
resher  lookn  are  retuniing,  and  if  the  Ix>nl  has  appointed 
He  a  longer,  or  even  a  really  long  life,  1  am  very  willing 
o  live.  Ix*t  Him  do  with  me  an  it  pleftMeth  Him.  All 
liat  we  receive  from  His  hand  i^  blessing,  and  does  He 
kH  already  Ix^stow  on  me  ho  rich  a  ineaHurc  of  happi- 
leai  here?  At  Li^^t,  at  last,  the  most  beautiful,  most 
>IeflK<l  hour  of  all  must  come,  when  wc  slinll  see  Him 
m  He  is ;  ye^,  it  will  surely  come  I' 

In  ()ctol>er  of  this  year,  Amelia  at  last  found  time 
o  send  her  brother  a  defence,  and  nion*  nn'nute  ex- 
JjouUion  of  the  nketch  of  a  rule  for  her  Hi^terhood, 
rbich  she  had  communicate<l  to  him  nix  months 
efore*     The  inntitution  which  she  lnu\  in  her  mind's 
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eye  at  this  time  was  not  destined  to  come  into  beagi 
but  it  cannot  be  without  interest  to  consider  nflt 
closely  the  form  whidi  it  assumed  in  her  thou^i 
and  we  shall  therefore  give  several  passages  from  Av 
letter,  which  bears  almost  the  character  of  a  treate 
She  says,  among  other  things :  — 

^  To  settle  every  detail  beforehand  seems  to  me,  ii 
such  a  case,  not  merely  unnecessary,   but  poatbdj 
prejudicial.     On  this  point,  as  on  so  many  othas»I 
recur  to  the  example  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  of  whoa 
Stolberg  writes : —  **  For  more  than  thirty  years,  his  mi- 
sionary  Order  had  been  in  existence  without  any  writtea 
rule.     The  wise  and  modest  Vincent  was  far  remoTed 
indeed  from  the  foolish  delusion  of  those  persons  who 
imagine  that  their  understanding  will  be  sufficient  to 
comprehend  and  determine,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  some  great  enterprise,  all  its  future   relations,  to 
obviate  all  difficulties,  and  to  draw  up,  without  the  aid 
of  experience,  a  constitution,  imtested  as  yet  by  prac- 
tical trial."     It  will  easily  be  perceived,  I  think,  that  the 
rule  which  he  drew  up — after  he  had  had  the  practical 
teaching   of    thirty  years'   experience,  and  when  the 
society  had  become  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his  guid- 
ance, and  of  the  Divine  blessing  which  visibly  rested  on 
his  work  — would  be  far  more  perfect,  and  more  joyfully 
accepted  by  the  commimity,  than  if  he  had  set  out  at  first 
with  the  dead  letter.     Such  an  institution  as  I  long  to 
found  would  be  no  lifeless  machine,  whose  parts  could 
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ilctilated  out  beforehand)  and  put  together  by  the 
111  band  of  a  mechanist;  it  is  rather  an  organic 
X  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  must  develope 
'  from  within,  and  assume  forms  of  growing  beauty 
usefulness.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  suf- 
it,  at  first,  if  only  those  elements  are  present  which 
o  regulate  the  growth  of  the  whole,  and  above  all, 
principle  of  life  which,  wherever  it  manifests  its 
it y,  will  of  itself  bring  light  and  order  into  the  dead 
es  of  matter.* 

irther  on,  speaking  of  the  vocation  of  a  Christian 
f,  she  pays :  — 

>ur  whole  nature  revolts  against  the  sight  of 
irul  suffering  in  its  manifold,  and  alas!  often 
l>le  fonns;  and  what  heart  not  yet  steeped  in 
^♦'ij**Hs,  and  capable  of  more  refined  susceptibilities, 
i  t-ndurt*  to  witness  such  suffering  day  and  night 
it  not  raised  by  faith  to  that  height  whence  all 
ly  suffering  is  seen  to  be  a  benefit,  a  sharp  remedy 
be  vet  far  sadder  sickness  of  the  soul.  WTien 
e  this  point  of  view,  the  sight  of  the  sick  person 
fills  me  with  painful  feelings,  excites  in  me  a  secret 
ce  and  aversion,  and  I  should  turn  away  from  him 
r>n  as  posMble;  but  when  I  keep  this  view  steadily 
e  me,  my  aversion  changes  into  tender  compassion 
<,  into  c<»mpasKit>n  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term, 
I//  rr'ith  the  sufferer ;  I  feel  in  myself  the  same 
ual  disease  on  account  of  which  the  Lord  is  visiting 

o  2 
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the  poor  sufferer  with  such  heavy  strokes,  and  I  aa 
ready  willingly  to  accept  my  share  of  the  sufferiiq^ 
if  so  I  may  also  partake  in  its  healing  and  purifying 
powers.    Then  I  seek  to  behold  in  the  sufferer  the  heir 
of  future  glory,  for  which  his  very  sufferings  are  a  pre- 
paration.    In  this  hope^  is  it  not  natural  that  my  heait 
should  burn  with  desire  to  assist  the  purpose  of  th 
Divine  Love,  and  do  as  much  as  God  has  placed  in  oar 
power,  that  the  ore  should  not  have  been  committed  to 
the  purifying  furnace  in  vain  ?    To  prepare  such  hdpfol 
instruments  for  the  Divine  Piurifier  is,  in  truth,  the  deaie 
which  consumes  my  soul  with  its  ardour.   If  you  choose 
to  call  these  instruments  missionaries,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  it ;  and  I  myself  wish  that  they  should  regard 
themselves  as  such,  as  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Christ  sent 
to  proclaim  to  the  poor  and  wretched  the  most  com- 
forting and  joyful  of  tidings,  the  lovely  and  glorious 
Gospel.     But  your  fear  is,  that  they  will  forget  the 
earthly  in  the  heavenly  part  of  their  mission,  neglect 
the  care  of  the  body  for  the  care  of  the  soul.     If  they 
did,  they  would  take  up  the  whole  thing  by  the  wrong 
end,  and  I  should  say  of  them,  that   they  were  not 
only  bad  sick-nurses   but  bad   missionaries.      For  he 
who   would    see    fruitful    and    blessed    results    from 
his  labours  in  the   kingdom  of  God,  must  above  all 
things,  I  think,  accustom  himself  to  use  all  outward 
matters  as   means    for    the    attainment    of    spiritual 
objects.    He  who  does  not  give  due  heed  to  the  means  is 
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ither  not  in  earnest  about  the  cause,  or  must  be  labour- 
Bg  under  a  strange  perversion  and  confusion  of  ideas. 
IThenlspeakof  the  Christian  spirit  that  ought  to  animate 
be  sisters,  and  promise  myself  such  good  effects  from 
t  on  the  souls  of  their  patients,  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
bould  show  itself  only  in  edifying  speeches,  admoni- 
iooa,  and  prayers,  but  that  it  should  be  manifested  no 
em — and  this  is  my  deepest  conviction — in  loving  care 
(or  the  outward  wants  of  the  sufferers,  in  untiring  faith- 
hlness  in  watching  over  them,  in  readiness  to  bear  the 
greatest  privations  and  make  the  heaviest  sacrifices  for 
their  sakes.  And  if  any  Mister  sought  to  separate  these 
two  portions  of  her  work,  I  should  say  to  her :  Dear 
Sister,  do  not  you  know  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
itandeth  not  in  words  but  in  powor  ?  Go  and  learn  first 
what  that  means,  "  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us ;" 
learn  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  command, 
•*  ^Miether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all 
to  the  gl'»ry  of  God."  Learn  from  this  that  the  most 
trivial  office  in  the  service  of  the  poor  sufferer  may 
become  a  Kicre<l  function  in  the  service  of  God,  and  that 
no  long  as  you  feel  yourself  ashamed  of  these  offices,  or 
think  yourself  alM)ve  them,  or  discharge  them  with  a 
reluctant  loveless  heart,  all  your  fine  speeches,  though 
you  may  speak  ^ith  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  are 
bat  empty  phrast^,  and  yourself  no  better  than  sound- 
ing brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal/ 

She   now  proceeds  to  justify,  and  expound   more 
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minutely,  her  meaning  and  purpose  in  particular  paits 
of  the  sketch.  All  is  well  thought  out^  and  has  been 
weighed  with  the  soberness,  clearness,  and  reasonsAle 
ness  so  striking  in  her ;  but  to  insert  the  whole  here 
would  lead  us  too  far,  and  the  letter  does  not  admit  of 
being  given  in  fragments,  as  one  portion  grows  natur- 
ally out  of  another.  It  was  reserved  for  a  later  period 
of  her  life  to  furnish  a  practical  field  for  that  remark- 
able talent  for  organization  which  is  already  indicated 
by  this  sketch. 

Touching  and  characteristic  at  once  ia  another  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  in  this  same  letter.     The  account 
that  Amelia  herself  had  given  of  her  shaken  health  had 
evidently   alarmed   her   brother,   in  spite    of  the  en- 
couraging assurances  she  had  added,  and  had  led  him 
to  request  her  to  appropriate  a  small  sum  of  money 
from  him  to  drives,  which  would  spare  her  the  long  and 
fatiguing  walks  between   Hamburg  and  Othmarschen. 
On  such  points,  however,  Miss  Sieveking  was  not  an  easy 
person  to  deal  with,  and  things  must  be  very  bad  before 
she  could  be  induced  to  adopt  measures  of  this  kind  for 
her  own  comfort.    She  writes  now : — '  It  was  ten  dollars* 
that  I  took,  in  order,  as  you  wished,  to  pay  for  a  carriage 
when  I  might  need  it.     Twelve  schillings  ( Hamburg)!  I 
have  really  spent  in  this  way,  having  driven  part  of  the 
way  one  day  when  it  was  very  hot  and  I  was  very  tired. 
The  rest — do  not  be  angry  with  me — has  been  spent  in 

♦  Thirty  shillings.  f  One  shilling  English. 
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mother  manner.  You  see  it  was  the  midsummer 
laarter,  there  was  school-money  to  pay  for  several 
ihildren,  and  my  purse  happened  to  be  very  low.  Now 
t  is  611ed  again,  and  if  you  do  not  like  your  money 
to  have  been  laid  out  in  this  way,  I  can  easily  pay  it 
back  again.  But  I  know  you  too  well,  you  will  not 
iesire  it,*  &c.  She  then  assures  him  that  the  physician 
bad  recommended  exerdse  in  the  open  air,  and,  more- 
over, she  is  now  quite  free  from  any  derangement  of 
bealtb. 

In  December  she  writes  to  Minna  Hosch : — ^  Do  you 
know  that  I  could  already  appear  in  print  a  second 
time  ?  I  have  enough  by  me  to  furnish  a  larger  volume 
than  I  have  published  yet,  and  it  shall  be  printed  some 
lay,  but  not  just  at  present.  Tlie  outcry  about  my  enthu- 
Biaiitic  views  would  become  too  loud,  and  however  little 
I  mav  dread  this  for  mvHolf,  I  have  other  considerations 
t«»  liear  in  mind  —  partly  on  account  of  my  mother, 
partly  and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  parents  of  my 
:hildren  —  which  make  it  my  duty  to  be  silent  for  the 
present.  May  the  Lord  teach  us  lK)th  to  be  silent  and 
f*>  Kpeak  in  His  own  time;  both  require  no  little  wis- 
:i«>m,  anti  where  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  by 
\Vui  Holy  Spirit,  we  sliall  fall  into  more  errors,  both  in 
\%v  one  and  the  other  respect,  than  we  can  number.' 

The  malmiy  in  the  eyes  from  which  her  venerable 
Miiopted  mother  was  suffering  had  now  much  increased; 
atanurt  threatened  her  with  entire  blindness,  and  an 
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operation  for  its  removal  at  her  period  of  life — ^her  seyes- 
tieth  year — was  a  doubtful  and  anxious  measure.  She 
was  already  forbidden  either  to  read  or  write,  and  w 
obliged  to  sit  in  a  half-darkened  room^  as  a  strong  light 
gave  her  pain.  She  bore  this  trial  with  much  patience^ 
and  Amelia  writes  to  her  brother  in  March  1826:— 
'  Possibly  the  Lord  may  have  ordained  that  the  end  of 
her  pilgrimage  should  be  yet  a&r  off:  perhaps  she  has 
yet  a  series  of  years  to  live  through  here  in  blindnea 
and  helplessness.  What  must  we  say  ?  The  will  of  our 
Father  in  heaven  be  done  I  If  He  has  ordained  it  thus, 
it  will  be  for  a  blessing,  and  as  the  outward  man  decays 
He  will  renew  the  inner  man  day  by  day ;  if  He  closes 
her  outward  eye,  it  will  be  only  to  open  before  the  inward 
eye  a  clearer  insight  into  eternity.  The  Eternal  Love 
can  never  take  away  without  giving  in  return,  and 
giving  something  fairer  and  higher  than  has  been 
taken.' 
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1826. 

OF  TWO  PUPILS ;      REFLECTIONS    ON    THIS    OCCtJR- 

VIEWS  ON   THE    RESTORATION   OF    ALL  THINGS 

cm     THE    DISSENTERS  —  ACQUAINTANCE    WITH     PROFESSOR 
TSCBARNER  — PLEASURE  IN  HER  VOCATION  —  PUBLICATION 

OF  HER  SECONI»  WORK  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE REFLECTIONS 

BEFORE  AND  AFTERWARDS  —  REVIEWS  AND  CRITICISMS. 

Fthe  autumn  of  thifl  year  Amelia  lost  by  death  two 
of  her  young  pupilH  who  had  l>een  lately  confirmed, 
and  had  the  IiappineH8  of  knowing  that  the  conduct  of 
both  during  a  long  period  of  failing  health,  and  amid 
the  sufferingR  and  close  of  their  last  illness,  bore  testi- 
monv  to  the  realitv  of  their  faith.  Of  course  she  fre- 
quently  visited  lK>th  on  their  sick-l>eds,  but  in  the  case 
of  one  slu;  was  obliged  to  avoid  every  allusion  to  the 
great  crisis  which  she  was  slowly  approaching,  and, 
izidee<lf  all  conversation  on  serious  subjects,  in  deference 
to  the  decide<l  wishes  of  her  relatives.  Amelia  writes 
afterwards  to  Minna  Hosch:  —  'Such  people  seem  to 
think  that  the  highest  aim  of  those  who  are  around  the 
«ck*bed  should  be  to  amuse  the  invalid  by  endeavouring 
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to  direct  her  attention  to  indiflFerent  subjects,  butsodi 
amusement  seems  to  me  a  pitiable  makeshift.  Is  it 
not  better  to  give  her  truth  for  falsehood;  instead  o( 
fixing  her  gaze  always  on  this  outer  world  alone,  whiA 
cannot  in  reality  any  longer  have  charms  for  her,  \9 
turn  it  rather  into  the  depths  of  her  own  nature,  and 
to  show  her  there  a  Divine  energy,  the  power  of  faith, 
which  can  raise  us  above  all  earthly  pain,  or  at  leask 
give  us  strength  to  bear  our  pain  with  dignity  and 
gentle  composure  ?  And  on  a  Christian  sick-bed  should 
death  be  regarded  as  a  spectre  from  which  we  would 
fain  avert  our  eyes  as  long  as  possible  ?  Where  then 
is  our  faith  in  Christ,  the  conqueror  of  death,  if  it  does 
not  enable  us  to  cry  with  St.  Paul,  "  Oh  death,  where  is 
thy  sting  ?  Oh  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  " ' 

In  a  letter  to  her  brother  about  this  date,  she  ex- 
presses her  thoughts  on  a  subject  which  lay  very  near 
her  heart,  and  utters  an  opinion,  that  she  maintained 
firmly  through  her  whole  life,  with  reference  to  the 
final  restoration  of  all  things  :  — 

'  It  is  a  necessity  to  me,  to  believe  in  the  progressive 
education  of  man  after  death.  Yes,  my  faith  leads  me 
even  further,  it  gives  me  the  joyful  and  confident  hope 
that  the  great  Educator  above  will  not  withdraw  His 
hand  from  His  work  until  it  is  completed,  until  the 
whole  human  race  presents  itself  before  Him  as  one 
glorious  Church,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing,  holy  and  incorruptible;  nay,  my   daring  hope 
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Iteetcbes  beyond  oiir  own  race  to  include  even  the 
hllen  spirits,  resting  in  unshaken  trust  on  those  words, 
Ibmt  "God  shaU  then  be  All  in  AU"  (1  Cor.  xv.  28> 
K«t  this  **  Then/*  if  you  will,  belong  to  the  remotest 
iDtore,  let  thousands  of  years,  nay,  let  eternities  go  by 
— let  the  ungodly  have  to  pass  first  through  a  thousand 
lodgments,  and  all  the  pains  of  hell  —  yet  at  last,  so 
my  fiuth  rejoices  to  believe,  at  last  it  must  arrive.  •  . 
Nor  have  I  drawn  this  belief  from  the  writings  or 
eoDversation  of  like-minded  men ;  no,  not  from  the 
broken  cisterns  of  human  opinion,  but  from  the  living 
^Ming  have  I  drawn  it ;  for  it  is  a  careful  meditation 
on  the  Scriptures  and  their  many  and  great  promises 
which  has  led  me  to  this  firm  conviction.* 
I^tt'r  on  in  the  same  letter  she  writes :  — 
*  When  with  regard  to  some  article  of  faith  I  myself 
can  say — I  have  hght  here,  all  the  lij^ht  I  need,  I  do  not 
mean  thereby  to  say  to  others — you  must  find  thin  light 
pufficient  also,  and  take  good  care  that  you  do  not 
kindle  a  brighter  one.  I  believe  strongly,  that  as  in 
every  other  matter,  so  esfK'cially  in  the  sphere  of 
religioiLs  l>elief,  the  wants  of  different  mindn  are  the 
same  in  ess(*nce,  and  infinitely  various  in  detail ;  and 
Khun  one  mind  finds  itself  impelletl  to  make  this  point, 
another  that,  the  subject  of  its  deeper  research.  But 
when,  in  such  research,  a  man  kee|)H  himself  within  tlie 
UHindaries  of  a  true  humility,  accepts  the  conditions 
jud  down  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  is  ready  to  renounce 
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any  opinion  of  his  own  invention  as  an  error,  so  sooni 
it  can  be  clearly  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  reveaM 
Word  of  God ;  then  I  think  such  inquiries  cannot  bi 
without  profit  and  blessing  for  him,  even  though  it 
should  find  in  the  end  that  his  conjectures  and  oonohh 
sions  had  in  a  hundred  instances  failed  t6  hit  the  mart* 

She  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  English  Dissenten 
in  Hamburg,  and  thinks  that  their  relation  to  t]M 
Episcopal  Church  is  as  fire  to  water;  she  had  been 
present  occasionally  at  their  services,  and  received  profit 
from  them,  but  there  was  much  that  repelled  her, 
chiefly  their  strict  Calvinistic  views  on  Election,  and  a 
certain  rigid  outward  formalism,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Perfect   freedom   and  tolerance,   combined  however 
with  great  decision  in  her  own  views,  were  at  all  times 
an  essential  element  of  her  religious  faith,  and  thus 
she  writes  with  regard  to  such  forms :  —  *  I  am  by  no 
means  so  decidedly  averse  to  these  rules  as  many  are; 
as  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  the  greater  part  of 
them  would  be  no  irksome  restraint,  but  pleasant  and 
welcome  to  me ;  and  I  think,  too,  that  for  the  mass  of 
the  Christian  community,  a  stricter  Church  discipline, 
which  should  oflFer  a  contrast  to  the  almost  unlimited 
licence  that  now  prevails  among  us,  would  be  of  great 
advantage.     But  when,  as  certainly  is  the  case  with 
many  members  of  this  English  congregation,  external 
rules  of  conduct  are  made  the  great  point,  and  their 
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Arid  obteiranoe  is  allowed  to  excite  a  pharisaic  pride, 
■Ml  a  pharisaic  love  of  condemning  those  who  bear  the 
Kme  seed  only  in  another  vessel,  then  the  whole  thing 
becomes  odious  to  me,  and  I  can  as  little  recognise  the 
iptiit  of  Christ  in  it,  as  in  the  opposite  extreme.* 

Amelia  came  into  contact  with  many  foreigners  who 
were  making  a  passing  or  a  prolonged  stay  in  Hamburg, 
ind  towards  whom  she  felt  herself  drawn  by  common 
Qiristian  interests.  Thus  she  became  acquainted  about 
\Um  time  with  a  society  of  Quakers,  and  found  great 
pleasure  in  intercourse  with  them.  She  also  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  with  a  Professor  Tscharner  of  Berne, 
who  had  l>een  imprisoned  in  his  own  country  on  poli- 
tical grounds,  and  finally  depriv(»<l  of  \m  property  and 
exiled ;  and  who  was  now  giving  lectureH  in  Hamburg 
on  natural  philosopliy  that  were  much  sought  after. 
UTiile  undergoing  great  hanlahips  in  prison,  he  ha<i 
been  awakene<l  to  a  living  (,'hristian  faith  by  the  study 
of  the  Hi)>le,  and  had  experieuce<l  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  direct  answers  to  prayer,  and  of  inward  and 
Dutwani  leadings  of  Providence,  which  are  narrate<i  in 
detail  by  Amelia  in  her  *  Con  versjit  ions  on  Certain 
Pl#ange8  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.*  She  wiw  luueh  of  him, 
uul  spent  many  happy  hours  with  the  little  family,  which 
DOftfisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  son.  In  a  letter  to 
tier  brother,  in  which  she  mentions  the  extraordinary 
imnrers  to  prayer  that  Professor  Tscharner  had  receiveil, 
ilieadds: — 
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*  I  have  rejoiced  to  hear  of  them^  because  I  have  fodi 
in  them  the  confirmation  of  one  of  my  favourite  iM 
namely,  that  the  age  of  miracleB  ought  not  to  be  coi-tf- 
fined  to  the  apostolic  period,  or  even  the  first  centuiiei|^ 
of  the  Christian  era,  but  rather  continues  evea  to  oo  "^ 
own  day,  and  that  the  Lord  still  here  and  there,  vheit 
He  discerns  the  want  and  the  faith,  reveals  Hixnadf  ii 
His  wonder-working  power.* 

In  this  letter  she  returns  to  her  projects  for  tte 
future,  and  says:  —  ^The  times  and  seasons  the  Loii 
hath  kept  in  His  own  power.  Next  Easter  twelvemontli  I 
look  forward  to  dismissing  the  children  whom  I  am  now 
teaching,  and  that  would  be  the  period  that  I  had  at 
first  fixed  in  my  own  mind  for  the  beginning  of  my 
work.  But  if  things  do  not  shape  themselves  very  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  are  now,  I  doubt  whether  I 
shall  find  courage  and  hopefulness  enough  in  myself  to 
make  a  commencement.  To  undertake  any  earfra- 
ordinary  work  one  needs  an  inward  certainty  raised 
above  all  doubt,  not  only  that  it  is  in  truth  the  Lord  that 
calls  us,  but  that  He  calls  us  tww.  To  begin  such  an 
enterprise  on  one's  own  presumptuous  decision,  or  even 
in  the  question  of  time  only,  to  step  in  before  the  limit 
fixed  by  the  Eternal  Wisdom  and  Love  that  suflfers  all 
truly  noble  and  beautiful  things  to  ripen  slowly,  would 
bring  no  blessing,  but  plunge  me,  as  it  has  done  many 
others,  into  bitter  trouble.  To  wait  for  our  God,  with 
silent  care  to  watch  for  His  leadings,  to  will  nothing 
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>re  and  nothing  otherwise  than  He  wills  for  us — this 
to  roe  a  Christianas  highest  wisdom ;  towards  this  wis- 
»in  I  strive.'  She  then  explains  how  her  dear  mother's 
creasing  helplessness,  her  probable  loss  of  sight,  and 
«  diminution  of  her  fortune,  bind  her  more  closely  to 
^r  with  ties  that  must  be  gently  loosed,  not  broken  by 
»rce.  *'  My  God  can  loose  them,'  she  says,  *  in  one  way 
:  another,  but  I  will  not  prescribe  aught  to  Him  ;  the 
yw  or  when,  or  whether  they  shall  be  loosed  at  all,  I 
>mmit  wholly  to  His  hands.'  She  then  expresses  her 
easure  in  the  children  who  are  already  promised*  to 
T  for  her  next  course  of  classes,  and  whose  parents  were 
I  perHonal  friemis,  or  belonged  to  her  own  way  of 
inking,  and  adds :  *  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what 
•lii^ht  I  picture  to  myself  my  work  with  this  new  set 
children,  and  yet  the  one  which  now  surrounds  me  has 
own  yt'Ty  deiir  to  me,  and  I  wish  heartily  I  need  not 
t  piirt  from  it.  Is  not  my  life,  in  truth,  ovc»r-rich  ? 
liat  a  rare  happiness  do  I  not  possess,  if  only  in  this  one 
>int  of  having  a  vocation  whoHe  daily  exercise  opens  to 
e  daily  new  sources  of  enjoyment;  what  many  persons 
biinot  find  c^ven  in  the  hours  Kpi»ci;illy  devote<l  to  plea- 
ire  and  amusc*nient,  i«  brouj^ht  home  to  me  by  my  every- 
iv  work;  and  while  others  sigh  beneath  some  imposed 
nployment  which  weighs  down  all  free  mental  move- 
ent  and  impulse,!  find  that  mine  facilitatesiu everyway 
bat  15  the  great  task  of  all  our  lives — the  development 
all  the  powers  with  which  we  are  entrusted.     Yes,  I 
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am  often  forced  to  contemplate,  with  thankful  wonder, 

the  mercies  of  my  God,  who,  so  utterly  without  desot 

on  my  part,   has  decked  my  life   with   a  thousand, 

thousand  flowers.     True,  there  are  some  thorns  among 

them,  but  shall  I  not  learn  to  prize  the  thorns  alBo! 

Do  I  not  know  that  they  are  placed  there  only  toguaid 

the  more  safely  the  blossom  and  the  fruit  ?  * 

Then  follows  a  new  confession.    She  writes :  — 

*The  Second  Part  of  my  "Meditations  on  Certain 

Portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  is  now  in  the  press.  It 

was  finished,  indeed,  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  printing 

has  been  postponed  imtil  now  only  in  consequence  of 

my  good  mother's  fears  and  doubts.     Now  at  last, 

however,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  publication,  as 

against  these  doubts  I  may  set  the  decided  sanction  of 

Geibel,  Harms,  and  J.  F.  Von  Meyer.     As  you,  dear 

Edward,  were  better  pleased  with  the  latter  half  of  the 

First  Part  than  with  the  beginning,  I  venture  to  hope 

that  you  will  be  in  the  same  proportion  better  satisfied 

with  the  Second  Volume  than  with  the  First.     But  tell 

me,  are  you  satisfied  with  my  printing  at  all  ?    My 

mother  says,  I  ought  first  to  have   waited   for  your 

opinion.     My  dear  brother,  your  opinion  has  very,  very 

great  weight  with  me  ;  but  will  you  take  it  amiss  if  I 

say   that,  in    this  matter,  I   could    not    concede   an 

absolutely  decisive  value  to  it  ?     You  see,  when  I  have 

laid  the  matter  before  my  God  in  prayer,  as  I  have  done 

in  this  case ;  when  I  have  weighed  all  the  reasons  for 

and  against  with  calm  mind  in  His  presence,  and  as  I 
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bare  looked  np  to  Him  an  inward  clearness  has  been 
pTcn  me  from  above ;  then  I  dare  not  allow  myself  to 
be  decided  by  a  mere  human  opinion  any  more.  .  . 
b  this  clinging  to  my  own  conviction  pride  or  ob- 
idnacy  ?  Oh,  my  beloved  friends,  I  feel  well  enough 
how  easily  such  impurities  glide  in,  and  therefore  my 
[Uily  prayer  to  God  iit,  that  He  would  make  me 
bumble.  But  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  others, 
where  our  inward  conviction  does  not  go  with  it,  I 
ouiDot  rt*gard  as  genuine  humility;  I  can  regard  it 
only  as  unfaithfulness  to  ourselves,  unfaithfulness  to 
ihe  loving  voice  of  Go<l,  which  speaks  audibly  enough 
In  every  wml  that  will  hut  watch  for  it  Oh  how 
trnrible  if  it  were  not  so,  if  we  were  driven  to  rely 
oo  man**  judgment  alone  I  What  uncertainty,  what 
wri-tcht^i  ind«-<'i.si«)n  would  be  the  inevitable  result ! 
UTiere  should  we  dare  to  take  our  fitaiul  firmly,  an<l  with 
a  gviol  courage? ' 

To  Miuna  Hosi*h  nlie  writes  on  the  wime  8ubj(»ct:  — 
•We  must  Work  while  it  Is  day,  for  the  night  ronieth 
vben'in  no  man  oui  work.  Hearing  in  mintl  this 
faying  of  our  Lord's,  I  have  res<»lved  on  the  publieation 
of  mv  b<K>k.  .  .  .  Of  course  I  can  foresee  that  a 
frci^h  outcn*  will  be  raistnl  bv  some  alw^ut  enthusiasm 
auA<l  f^pt ritual  pride;  ))Ut  let  tliem  talk  and  exclaim  as 
th^'T  will,  th*'y  ^!uill  n«it  r»»b  me  of  my  |H»ace  of  mind ; 
D-^r,  if  tlhTe  \ft'  but  the  smalh  .st  spiu-k  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  nij  Ik  >k,  can  they  quench  it,  but  it  must  and  will 
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make  its  way  silently,  in  spite  of  all  contempt  to 
hearts  here  and  there,  where  it  will  enkindle  a  kindred 
flame,  or  brighten  the  fire  already  burning.  My  cuij 
care  will  be  to  prevent  any  unfavourable  commeoli 
from  reaching  my  good  mother,  who  takes  them  to  heart 
much  more  than  I  do  for  myself;  and  with  her  present 
secluded  mode  of  life,  I  think  this  will  not  be  difficalt 
to  manage.' 

Amelia  had  added  to  this  second  work  a  pre&ce^ 
inscribed  ^  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  in  which  she 
enumerates  the  reasons  which  had  decided  her  to  publidi 
it,  in  spite  of  disapprobation  from  some  quarters,  and 
gives  at  the  same  time  a  history  of  the  gradual  growth 
of  her  faith,  as  we  have  already  seen  it  in  her  life.  In 
conclusion  she  explains  the  choice  of  her  text  from  the 
Kevelation  of  St.  John,  and  guards  her  selection  of  a 
subject  from  possible  objections,  by  pointing  out  that 
her  expositions  are  confined  to  the  opening  portion  of 
the  Apocalypse,  which  treats  of  earthly  things  and 
had  always  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  her;  while 
she  has  not  entered  on  the  second,  which  leads  into  the 
future  and  the  depths  of  Divine  mysteries.  *  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  then,  she  fearlessly  sends  forth 
the  fruit  of  her  meditations  to  the  world.  At  a  later 
period  she  gives  her  pupils  the  following  account  of  her 
experiences  at  this  time :  — 

'  After  a  time  I  could  listen  to  judgments  on  my 
book  as  if  they  concerned  the  work  of  another,  but 
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er  renounced  the  offspring  of  my  brain,  and  if  I 
>ccasion  I  should  write  just  the  same  to-day,  or 
:>8t  only  alter  some  collateral  points ;  and  thus  I 
it,  as  many  do,  confess  that  I  have  ever  re- 
d  of  what  I  had  written,  or  found  cause  to 
^  my  opinions  about  it.  As  the  views  of  my 
U  had  differed  beforehand  on  the  question  of  my 
ig  at  ally  80  the  reviews  of  my  book  varied  much : 
bv  Hengstenberg,  in  the  '^  Evangelical  Church 
laly**  censured,  not  my  work  only,  but  all  author- 
on  the  part  of  a  woman,  to  whom  he  would  not 
de  any  riglit  of  expression  in  print.  I  could  not 
in  from  defending  this  right,  and  accordinfi^ly 
ttoliiHi  an  epistle  on  the  subject  to  Hengstenberg, 
I  however  neither  Jippeared  in  the  journal,  nor 
:tH\  any  <»tlier  notice.  At  first  I  was  somewhat 
le<l,  hut  afterwanis  I  owned  to  myself  that  it 
•  would  be  asking  too  much  of  the  poor  editors,  if 
were  obliged  to  answer  every  letter  that  was  sent 
em.  In  another  journal  the  book  was  greatly 
hI,  and  a  few  years  ago  I  made  acquaintance 
the  author  of  thin  pniise,  Mr.  Gcischel  of  Magde- 
Hut  I  had  one  letter  from  a  certain  *  Candidat 
wiiich  wa8  absurdly  rude.  He  took  me  to  task,  that 
Woman,  should  {>erniit  myself  to  write  on  the 
rJ\  p<e  :  a  woman  should  concern  herself  with  her 

Q  ordaineO  miuitter  waiting  for  a  charge  i§  a  *  Caadidat' — Tb. 
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household,  and  make  her  husband's  life  pleasant^  &c, 
quite  in  the  style  of  Campe's  "Father's  Advice  to 
his  Daughters,"  entirely  omitting  all  consideration  of 
the  women  who  have  no  husbands.  Of  course  this 
letter  was  left  unanswered.' 

She  returns  to  these  events  in  some  of  her  subsequent 
letters. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


18S6-18S8. 


DEATH  OF  LOUISA  REIHIARDT — MISS  SIEVEKINO  S  VETnOD 
OF  WORK  —  VISIT  FROM  HER  ENGLISH  RELATIVES  — 
JOl'RXEY  TO  lCbECK  :  SOCIETY  THERE  —  PREPARATION 
rOR  HER  THIRD  COURSE  OF  CLASSES — VISIT  TO  lObECK — 
LXPRF.VSIl»N     OF     (iVEKFLOWINO     HAPPINESS    IN    A     LETTER 

TO     HER     BROTHER PLEASURE     IN     HER     NEW    PUPILS 

ACQUAINTANCE     WITH     NEANDER PUBLICATION     OF    HER 

SYSTEM    OF    INSTRUCTION — REFLECTIONS   ON    IT. 

IX  Xoveinber  of  this  year,  Miss  Sieveking  lost  another 
friend,  wht>  wa«  very  dear  to  her,  her  former 
idngin^-niifttretw*,  Ix)uisa  Keichanit,  She  watcluHl  by  the 
4ieath-li<*<l,  and  writes  afterwards  to  her  brother :  — 

*  Bles84*<i  are  those  who  suffer  from  home-sickness,  for 
they  shall  l>e  brought  home.  Oh,  dear  friends  I  at  such 
a  moment  something  stirs  in  my  sonl,  tluit  I  woulil  fain 
<'sill  hom«*-«iikne8s,  and  that  fills  my  eyes,  its  I  gaze 
after  my  tleparted  friend,  with  the  tears  of  K>nging 
de»«ire.  Ves,  I  long  to  follow  her  into  the  land  of  purer 
h»ve  and  higher  freedom;  but  my  hour  is  not  yet  Cinne; 
aod  when  I  look  on  the  manifold  impurities  of  my 
deceitful  heart,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  likely  to  come  8<K>n, 
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that  I  must  have  many  a  chastening  conflict  to  p« 
through  first.  Courage  1  I  will  not  let  cowaidke 
make  me  shrink.  Shall  we  not^  dearest,  cease  to  wiD 
aught  for  ourselves  whether  to  go  or  stay,  content  to 
leave  all  to  Him  who  alone  doth  all  things  well,  aD 
whose  ordinances  for  us  are  goodness  and  mercy.' 

In  February  1827,  she  is  describing  to  Minna  Hosdi 
her  method  of  getting  through  her  labours,  for  at  thib 
time  the  preparation  of  her  manuscript  and  the 
correction  for  the  press  of  her  new  book  had  greatly  in- 
creased her  already  numerous  occupations.     She  says : 

'Notwithstanding  all  this,  you    need   not   suppose 
that  I  am  in  a  constant  hurry  of  business.     Although 
my  engagements  have  now  so  much  increased  that  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  get  through  them,  yet  I  have 
accustomed    myself   to    preserve  a   certain    quietness 
of  mind  amid  them  all.     First,  I  raise   my  thoughts 
to  God,  and  ask  Him  as  I  go  to  my  work  for  right 
judgment  and  strength :  "  Lord  help  me,  I  am  Thine ! " 
Then,  when   I  have  thus  assured   myself   of    assist- 
ance from  above,  I  take  up  one  thing  in  order  after 
another,  or  if  several  things  are  of  equally  pressing 
necessity,   I  sometimes    decide  by   lot  which   I  shall 
attack  first ;  next,  I  try  to  fix  my  whole  thoughts  on  the 
one  thing  which  lies  before  me  as  if  I  had  nothing  else 
to  attend  to.     In  this  way  I  get  on  very  well :  what  is 
done  is  done  systematically;  my  mind  remains  clear,  and 
does  not  feel  oppressed  by  a  multitude  of  demands  on 
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^  attentioD,  and  in  the  end  I  get  through  tolerably 
rell,  so  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  anything  of  real 
oosequence  is  left  undone.' 

In  May  of  this  year,  her  English  relatives  came  again 
0  Germany  on  a  visit,  and  Amelia  accompanied  them 
o  Liibeck  for  a  week,  where  the  life  and  the  free  inter- 
bange  of  thought  among  Christian  friends,  especially 
Q  the  house  of  Dr.  Pauli  where  she  used  to  stay, 
Iways  brought  her  great  pleasure  and  refreshment, 
liis  time  she  again  found  peculiar  gratification  in  her 
onversations  with  Pastor  Geibel,  and  could  not  dismiss 
he  feeling,  that  more  frequent  intercourse  with  him 
oust  necessarily  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  her 
piritual  life.     She  writes,  however:  — 

*  But  as  it  is  not  practicable,  it  munt  be  better 
i>r  me  to  be  without  it ;  perhaps  his  personal  in- 
luence  might  incline  me  to  lean  too  much  on  man, 
or  I  of^en  feel  that  the  Ix>rd  suffers  me  to  stand  alone, 
hat  I  may  accuHtom  myself  to  turn  immediately  to  Him 
>n  every  occasion,  and  thus  enter  into  closer  fellowship 
rith  Him,  the  true  Fountain  out  of  which  the  greatest 
nd  holiest  of  men  must  draw  all  that  renders  them 
it  her  great  or  holy.' 

Minna  }{cisch  had  now  seen  Amelia's  second  work, 
nd,  as  it  seems,  had  expressed  some  differences  of 
pinion,  for  she  answers  in  August :  — 

*  With  regard  to  your  renmrks  on  my  book,  they  are 
at  unexpected  to  me,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that 
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you  know  me  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  your  out' 
spokenness  would  not  displease  me.  I  feel  too  stxonglj 
that  my  faith  both  raises  me  and  makes  me  happj 
not  to  be  impelled  to  spread  it^  so  far  as  the  Lord  giva 
me  strength  and  opportunity.  But  far  be  it  from  me 
to  wish  to  infringe  any  fellow-creature's  sacred  right  of 
free  thought  on  these  highest  of  all  subjects,  or  per^ 
chance  to  condemn  those  who  do  not  share  all  my  own 
religious  views.  He  who  strives  after  truth  honestly 
and  earnestly,  and  walks  in  the  truth  so  frir  as  he 
has  recognised  it,  must  always  receive  my  honour  and 
esteem,  even  if  his  views  should  assume  in  many  points 
a  diflferent  form  from  my  own.' 

Meanwhile  Miss  Sieveking  was  preparing  for  her 
third  course  of  classes  with  much  quiet  thought  and 
enjoyment,  and  she  writes  to  Minna  Hosch  in  December: 

*  In  thought  I  am  already  very  often  busied  with  this 
new  little  circle ;  I  ponder  over  new  methods,  improved 
arrangements  ;  I  entreat  my  God  for  a  new  measure  of 
His  Spirit,  for  new  wisdom  and  love  in  my  new  work. 
Ah !  if  you  did  but  know  the  deficiencies  in  all  I  have 
done  hitherto  —  I  will  not  say,  as  God  knows  them — 
but  even  as  they  stand  before  my  own  judgment,  so 
biassed  by  vanity,  you  would  probably  wonder  that  I 
could  have  courage  longer  to  continue  such  an  im- 
perfect work.  And,  in  truth,  my  courage  would  fail 
me,  if  I  looked  only  to  my  own  powers ;  but  I  have  set 
my  hope  in  the  mercy  of  my  God,  and  He  will  — this 
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my  glad  confidence  —  He  will  at  last  fashion  Himself 
useful  instrument  out  of  this  unsenriceable  one ;  and 
itil  then,  I  trust,  this  same  grace  will  coyer  over 
ie  thousand  defects  of  my  labours,  and  repair  the 
jmy  faults  I  have  committed.  This  confidence  cheers 
e  when  I  am  cast  down  by  the  thought  that  the 
lildren  may,  in  one  way  or  other,  have  received  some 
jury  to  their  souFs  welfare  through  my  shortcomings, 
wrestle  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  that  He  would  heal 
ich  mischiefn,  that  He  would  spare  me  that  one  sorrow 
»  have  l)een  the  cause  of  condemnation  to  any  one  of 
kern,  that  He  would  suffer  no  single  one  of  the  souls 
>miiiitte<l  to  me  to  be  lost  through  my  sin  ;  and,  behold, 
'inetinies  I  feel  im  if  the  I^)rd  Himself  spoke  to  me 
1(1  said  :  "  What  thou  ha^t  a«ke<l  shall  be  I  thou  shalt 
ttd  them  all,  all,  gathered  around  my  throne." ' 

In  the  S[)rinj^  of  1H28  her  Liibeck  friends  had  again 
•nlially  an<l  pressin^'ly  inviteil  Miss  Sieveking  to  sfH^nd 
Jot  her  wet'k  amongst  them,  a  visit  which  was  always 
tnif  rt»st  to  her.  Yet  she  writes  to  her  relations  in 
tigland  :  — 

*  Still  I  htsitat^Ml  a  long  time  whether  I  ought  to 
»mply  with  this  kindIy-re{H»at<*d  invitation.    It  s<»emed 

m*'  no  small  thing  voluntarily  to  forsake  the  post 
wgnf^i  to  us,  if  only  for  a  w<M*k,  and  such  a  step  I 
ink  sh4»uld  be  very  seriously  weighetl  K^fon*  God.  Is 
lA  a  formalLstic  Hcnipulousness  ?     I  know  not ;  but   I 

know  that   it  is  only  in  proportion  as  I  am  strict 
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with  myself  in  deciding  on  any  course  of  action  that  IIkl^ 
can  carry  it  through  cheerfully  afterwards.*  Ir, 

However,   Clotilda  B happened  just  to  lii»i«:il 

arrived  for  a  lengthened  visit,  and  could  theretai^  t 
supply  her  place  with  her  mother ;  her  elder  schdai 
had  been  dismissed  before  Easter,  and  her  new  ooumlfcr. 
of  classes  was  not  to  begin  until  May.  The  momflt'^- 
seemed  thus  peculiarly  favourable  for  a  short  absence  It 
and  Amelia  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded,  andwoiltr 
The  conscientiousness  and  strictness  towards  hen^lccj 
with  which  she  acted  on  this,  and  indeed  on  all  oocir 
sions,  small  as  well  as  great,  deserve  especial  notice, 
and  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  passing  judgmeat 
on  any  part  of  her  conduct. 

A  letter  addressed  to  her  brother  in  England 
in  December  of  this  year,  and  written,  like  so  many 
others,  out  of  her  inmost  heart,  contains  much  that 
is  characteristic.     She  says :  — 

'  When  I  look  back  on  my  past  course,  the  first  feeling 
that  rushes  over  me  is  again,  how  much  cause  I  have 
to  thank  my  God  for  my  whole  position  in  life.  Yes, 
my  dear  brother  and  sister,  if  all  my  fellow  pilgrims 
could  accurately  reckon  up  the  sum  of  their  blessings, 
I  believe  but  few  would  be  found  who  could  stand  a 
comparison  with  me.  And  ought  I  not  to  proclaim  this 
with  joy?  There  are  so  many  laments  to  be  heard  in 
this  world,  with  cause  and  without,  should  not  there 
sometimes  resoimd  a  song  of  exultation?     Truly  the 
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s  of  the  Lord  may  be  glorified  in  lamentations, 
here  below  is  sometimes  most  glorified  in  this  way 
11  others ;  but  our  Father  in  heaven,  doubtless,  also 
pleasure  when  His  children  rejoice  before  Uim,  and 
doud  the  thousand  causes  for  gladness  that  He  has 
>wed.  But  who  should  sing  for  joy  if  I  were  mute  ? 
ik  over  all  the  rich  blessings  which  my  Saviour  has 
ered  on  me ;  daily  hours  of  stilhiess  and  solitude 
1  I  can  exercise  myself  in  communion  with  Him ; 
tdance  of  the  means  of  grace,  by  which  I  may  ob- 
growing  clearness  in  the  knowledge  of  His  word, 
thus  a  firmer   hold  on  the  faith  and  trust  once 

through  His  grace ;  health  so  unbroken  that  I 
'ely  know  what  physical  pain  or  physical  weariness 
IS ;  relations  with  so  many  dear  friends,  among 
n  there  are  not  a  fL*w  who,  though  much  farther 
need  in  the  spiritual  life  than  I  am,  yet  have 
:i  friendKhip  and  regar<l  for  me,  and  gladly  give 
id  in  my  own  progress  ;  lastly,  my  daily  occupation, 
h  i«  to  me  an  ever  new  source  of  pleasure.  And  this 
:v  is  flowing  now  in  a  richer  stream  than  ever 
•e,  I  cannot  tell  you,  in  words,  what  a  fresh  vivid 
tu  my  work  has  accpiired  in  this  fresh  circle  of 
Ten.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  one  whose  busi- 
it  [a  to  train  childish  minds  for  heaven,  and  to 
Q  it  is  not  mere  taskwork,  but  a  labour  of  love, 

inevitably  find  his  view  of  life  growing  freer, 
iter,  and  more  beautiful  as  it  goes  om     At  times, 
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when  I  thus  contemplate  the  thousandfold  bleafflf  A^i 
with  which  my  God  has  crowned  the  outward  as  well  •fc  j 
the  inward  relations  of  my  life,  what  Satan  said  to  Mflg,- 1 
occurs  to  me :  "  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought  ?  Bdmi  t- 
not  Thou  made  an  hedge  about  him,  and  about 
house,  and  about  all  that  he  hath  on  every  side  ?  Tl*§tl 
hast  blessed  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  his  substance  i 
increased  in  the  land.  But  put  forth  Thine  hand  not  ■  *- 
and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse  Thee  ti 
Thy  face."  Oh  how  little  cause  have  I,  or  others,  to 
think  highly  of  a  Christianity  which  has  as  yet  be«i  *  |c. 
little  tested  by  trial !  If  now  it  should  please  the  Lort 
to  take  from  me  all,  or  a  great  part,  of  that  to  whkk 
my  heart  clings  beside  Himself,  if  He  were  to  send  me 
sickness  and  loneliness,  ah !  and  incapacity  for  all 
active  work  and  service,  should  I  then  remain  true  to 
Him  ?  My  heart  trembles  at  the  question,  yet  I  ventiue 
to  hope  it  might  be  so,  not  through  my  own  strength, 
but  through  the  grace  of  my  God,  who  will  not  suffer 
the  work  that  He  has  begun  in  me  to  remain  unfinished. 
Do  I  not  know  with  heartfelt  conviction  that  with  all 
my  imperfection  I  love  my  God  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  His  gifts,  but  truly  love  Himself ^  because  He  has 
drawn  near  to  my  soul,  and  sufiered  some  rays  of  His 
glory  to  shine  into  it.  But  how  much  admixture  of 
alien  elements  my  love  has  contained,  will  probably 
never  be  fully  known  to  me  until  I  see  it  in  the  clearer 
light  kindled  by  affliction.     There  are  moments  when  I 
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Id  wiflh  for  this  higher  proof  of  my  love  by  suffering, 
I  should  never  venture  to  pray  for  it  No  child  is 
t  to  the  high  school  before  he  has  been  duly  prepared 
the  elementary  one.  I  would  leave  myself  wholly  in 
d*8  hands ;  when  He  sees  that  my  strength  is  sufficient 
1  the  time  is  come,  purifying  trials  will  not  be  want- 
• 

Ind  in  truth,  the  spring  of  this  happiness,  this  over- 
ring  joyfulness,  was,  in  Amelia's  case,  a  yet  deeper 
than  could  be  supplied  by  satisfaction  with  her 
ing,  or  by  a  position  in  life  that  answered  to  her  own 
hes  and  wants.  She  herself,  at  a  later  period,  bears 
imony  to  this  in  writing  to  her  young  friends :  • 
S**e,  my  dear  ones,  for  this  reason  I  have  always 
«»<'n  that  h«»autiful  saying  of  the  Apostle,  *'  Rejoice  in 
I»rd  always,  and  aj^ain  I  Hay  rejoice,"  nn  my  favourite 
:t<»;  arid  I  can  fearlessly  c«all  on  all  thow*  among  you 
i-liom  I  am  pfTsonally  known,  to  say  whether  I  have 
always  avoiilcHl  all  ploom  and  melancholy  of  thought 
[laniitT.  Ah  a  guanint<»e  that  I  have  hit  the  right  mark 
thin  |>»int,  I  cannot  but  winlito  tell  you  what  wm 
f  told  to  me  ou  go(Kl  authority  about  one  of  my 
»il?i,  tlit-n  a  j:irl  of  twelve  years  old, — tliat  she  had 
•rt^-d  with  much  animation  her  resoluticm  to  •'grow 
ex;i<.ily  like  Aunt  Milly,"  in  order  that  she  might  be 
>t  f»uch  a  happy  old  woman."     Ah  dear  child,  thy 

•   CorrpTnations  on  Grtain  r&Ma|7<-f  of  Holy  Scriptur«.  1865. 
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outward  life  has  taken  a  very  different  form  from  mittll^'^ 
Thou  art  now  a  happy  wife  and  mother ;  but  is  it  M^*^ 
true  that  the  deepest  ground  of  thy  happiness  is 
other  than  this^  that  the  living  Crod  has  become 
Grod  of  thy  salvation  ?  '  Btu  ' 

It  was  by  her  present  set  of  pupils  that  Amelia  fiwcci 
had  herself  called  '  Axmt,'  and  she  writes :  —  1^- • 

*You  cannot  think  how  sweet  this  name  is  to  nul^- 
and  I  believe,  in  fact,  that  I  partly  owe  to  it  the  mofl  it-" 
clinging  and  childlike  love  of  these  little  ones,  whi4 
makes  me  so  very  happy.'  V  ? 

About  this  time  Miss  Sieveking  was  greatly  intereaial  |t_ 
by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Neander,  wb 
had  come  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg  on  a  visit    She 
says  in  the  same  letter  to  her  brother : — 

*  Neander's  whole  appearance  indicates  a  man  who 
troubles  himself  little  about  the  common  concerns  of 
life,  but  lives  apart,  as  it  were,  in  a  higher  world  of 
faith  and  knowledge.     His  eye,   overshadowed  by  its 
black  bushy  eyebrow,  is  almost  closed,  only  when  some- 
thing interests  him  more  vividly  than  usual  it  opens  a 
little  wider,  and  then  his  glance  has  both  fire  and  in- 
tellect.    In  general  society  he  would  never  lead  the 
conversation ;  he  is   monosyllabic  in  his   replies,  and 
speaks  so  low,  that  one  must  be  very  near  him  to  catch 
what  he  says.     Even  in  more  familiar  conversation,  he 
seems  to  me  no  friend  to  superfluous  speeches;  des- 
pising all  rhetorical  ornaments,  he  brings  forward  the 
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thoughts  in  shorty  almost  disconnected  sentences, 
calmly  silent,  waiting  for  the  reply^  that  he  may 
r  how  far  he  has  been  understood,  or  whether  it 
>8sary  to  add  further  illustrations.  Objections, 
and  opinions  opposed  to  his  own  he  listens  to  with 
3n,  even  when  very  clumsily  expressed*  Many 
find  hLs  manners  somewhat  cold  and  dry,  but  only 
pportunity  arise  of  testifying  to  the  love  of  God  in 
and  it  will  soon  be  apparent,  at  least  to  any  one 
capable  of  such  perceptions,  how  his  whole  being 
aded  by  a  repressed  glow  of  heavenly  ardour, 
(\orks,  uo  doubt,  but  the  more  mightily,  because 
more  than  in  many  pious  men,  it  is  concentrated 
tlie  inner  sanctuary,  and  is  less  mingled  with 
fire;  to  me  it  is  far  more  beautiful  than  the 
ti^'  straw  of  mere  feeling  that  flames  up  with 
:  bri^'litnesH,  breaking  out  in  a  show  of  emotion 
fine  sentences  on  every  occasion.  I,  at  any 
r  It  myself  wonderfully  impressed  when  he  was 
1^'  to  ine  on  that  subject  (the  nature  of  Divine 
tion)  in  liis  brief  and  simple  manner.  With  all 
ni  c<^»iii|><isure,  what  depth  of  feeling  there  was  in 
k  and  tone,  what  a  sense  of  unmistakeable  and 
idly  felt  truth  in  every  word  I  This,  this,  is  truly 
■  (»f  his  life,  I  could  not  but  say  to  myself;  and  I 
if  s<»niethin^  of  the  fullness  of  this  good  spirit 
infiiseil  itself  also  into  my  mind.  Altogether  I 
iy,  that  the  deep  earnestness  of  his  conversation. 
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at  once  so  simple  and  unassuming,  and  yet  so  powefftl 
to  stir  up  other  minds,  has  something  in  it  pecuiittlf 
attractive  to  me.  After  his  departure  —  though  b 
never  addressed  a  word  of  r^ard  to  me  —  I  fektf 
though  a  gap  had  been  made  in  the  circle  of  my  frienk 
Every  one  has  his  own  gifts;  precisely  what  I  found ii 
Neander  I  can  find  in  no  one  of  my  friends  here,  h 
the  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  who  longed  to  become  il 
things  to  all  men,  he  kindly  invited  me  to  write  to  hia 
whatever  I  wished  to  communicate ;  but  even  if  nj 
letter  writing  were  a  very  different  thing  fromwM 
it  is,  written  intercourse  is  after  all  a  very  inefficient 
substitute  for  actual  living  conversation/ 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  relative,  Miss 
Sieveking  had  written  out  and  sent  to  her  an  account 
of  her  views  and  experiences  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  a  friend  obtained  her  permission 
to  make  use  of  this  letter  in  an  article  in  the  *  Evan- 
gelical  Journal.'     It   appeared  there  under  the  title, 
^  Account  of  a  Christian  School  in  Lower  Saxony,'  *  and 
under  a  slight  veil  of  fiction,  allowed  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  become  so  apparent,   that  the 
original  author  was  easily  divined.     This  did  not  quit€ 
please  Amelia,  and  she  writes :  — 

*  I  had  not  expected  to  see  it  in  this  form,  and  hac 
the  article  been  submitted  to  my  judgment  beforehand 

*  Nos.  403  and  404  of  the  •  Evangelical  Church  Journal* 
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Id  certainly  hare  had  some  objections  to  make, 

to  alter  it  in  any  way  would  have  been  a  tickliih 

However,  this  was  not  done,  and  now  I  have 

bt  to  make  complaints  and  accusations  after- 

as  I  certainly  did  hand  over  my  letter  to  my 
for  such  use  as  he  might  see  fit.  And  if  I  am 
ak  quite  honestly,  the  affiiir  is  not  so  entirely 
sant  to  me  as  many  of  my  friends  imagine.  On 
e  hand,  they  give  me  credit  for  greater  humility 
reiiUy  possess ;  and  on  the  other,  I  can  see  that 
ave  a  different  view  from  my  own  on  the  subject 
»licity  in  general,  to  which  I  cannot  concede  that 
niiuary  importance  that  is  ascribed    to  it  by 

Ttu'  ju<lgnieut  of  those  individuals  in  whom  I 
\m'  tin*  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  does  indeed 
iiie  chtmfly,  ami  here  my  vanity, alas!  often  comes 
ay :  the  judgment  of  the  many,  on  the  contrary, 

nie  in  truth  but  very  little.  A  number  of 
r-ratiouK  cn>wd  upon  me  with  regard  to  this 
t«  but  I  will  only  give  you  one  or  two.  There  is 
Awiutiug  u»  all,  when  even  the  most  secret  coun- 

our  iu'iirts  shall  be  brought  to  light  before  the 
ily  (if  nil  |»cople8  and  of  the  holy  angels.  Com- 
t4»  this  ^'hat  is  any  so-called  publicity  in  Time? 

0  lA  tnithful  aud  consistent  in  his  inward  nature, 

1  uitaU   1  think,  to  shrink  before  any  human 
Even  as  regsurds  the  children  of  God,  we  can 
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never  so  an^ange  our  life  as  that  their  approbation  shoati 
rest  on  all  our  actions ;  enough,  if  they  recogniBe  At 
one  childlike  spirit  in  us,  and  therefore  approach  lai 
greet  us   as  brethren   and  sisters  in   Christ     Their: 
censure  is  very  wholesome,   even  in  cases  where  n 
cannot,  in  compliance  with  it,  forsake  the  path  ow 
entered  upon.     "Let  him  who  buildeth  a  tower,  si 
down  first,  and  count  the  cost,  whether  he  will  be  aUe 
to  finish  it :  "  this  saying  should,  I  think,  be  present  to 
every  one  especially  who  is  about  to  strike  out  a  net 
path   for  himself.     The   cost  to   be   counted  here  ia> 
however,  before  all  things,  whether  you  have  strengtt 
and  courage  to  allow  the  most  various  judgments  to  be 
passed  on  you.     He  who  does  not  feel  himself  strong 
enough  for  this  had  better,  if  it  be  within  his  power, 
quit  betimes  any  unusual   course,  and  return  to  the 
well-worn  paths  of  the  customary  and  traditional ;  he 
will  thus  spare  himself  much  tormenting  disquiet  and 
perplexity.     But  if  it  is  my  own  experience  that  has  led 
me  to  this  remark,  I  can,  thank  God,    also  from  mv 
own  experience  add   another :    he  who   has   earnestly 
and  carefully  counted  the  cost  ere  he  begins  his  enter- 
prise, and  then  takes  his  resolution  with  the  inward 
consciousness  of  a  true  vocation ;  he  who  dares  what- 
ever he  is  called  on  to  dare,  not  in  his  own  strength,  but 
in  sincere  reliance  on  God's  grace  and  in  His  name,— 
such  an  one  may  follow  his  own  course  cheerfully  and 
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dy,  and  presenre  peace  within,  thongh  ihounnds 
bim  for  it ;  and  that  not  merely  the  thonj^ileis 
whom  we  do  not  respect^  and  who  generally  know 
t'mselves  what  they  mean  and  what  they  nty,  but 
those  whom  we  highly  esteem  and  whose  good 
n  we  greatly  value.' 


at 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1828-1831. 

I 
REPLY     TO     A     WARNING     AGAINST      INTERCJOURSE    WITH 

DISSENTERS VISIT    IN   THE  SPRING   TO    LUBECK — VISIT  Of 

HER    BROTHER    FROM   ENGLAND    AND   JOURNEY   TO   lI'BECK 

SHE   TAKES  HER  NEPHEW   TO    RATZEBURQ CORRESPOXD- 

ENCE    WITH    THE    FREIHERR   VON     STEIN OPERATION  OX 

MADAME     BROnNESL^NN's       EYES GREAT      PLEASURE    DJ 

TEACHING. 

HER  brother  in  England  had  warned  Amelia  against 
too  eager  an  intimacy  wdth  the  Dissenters  in 
Hamburg  and  their  minister,  Mr.  Matthews,  fearing  that 
it  might  endanger  the  free  development  of  her  own 
religious  faith  and  life. 

She  replies  in  April  1829  :  — 

^ Thank  you  for  your  aflfectionate  warning;  but 
believe  I  may  quite  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  point 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  easy  for  any  one  of  in 
Christian  friends  to  acquire  a  dominant  influenc 
over  me,  and  this  for  several  reasons.  In  the  fir: 
place,  I  never  spend  more  than  an  occasional  hour  wit 
them  (I  scarcely  see  M.  once  in  live  or  six  weeks,  ai 
then  only  for  an  hour) ;  next,  with  all  their  unity  ( 

to 
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nain  point,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
'^  them  in  minor  matters  and  in  the  outward  form 
•ir  nligioiis  life,  so  that  the  influence  of  one  would 
»  some  extent  counteracted  by  the  others;  and 
y,  1  hate,  from  the  l)ottom  of  my  soul,  all  human 
•rity  in  matters  of  faith,  and  look  upon  our  gospel 
y  as  <»ne  of  the  most  precious  treastu'es  of  the 
^Uiut  Church.  And  this  deeply-rooted  love  of 
y  St  ems  to  me  a  gooil  protection  against  precisely 
*<»rt  nf  influence  which  you  most  apprehend  from 
>niH*i*tion  with  these  dear  English  people,  namely, 
I  >hniilii  allow  them  to  narrow  my  conceptions  of 
tianity  too  nuicli.  I  can  very  well  put  up  with 
i.irrowiir>s  iu  others,  wherever  I  see  that  within  its 
i.iri»*-i  there  exists  genuine  and  active  spiritual  life; 
L-i  r«"^^r«ls  myself,  this  limitation  within  narrow 
i?*  dimply  iiiipossihle  —  my  whole  lieing  revoltn 
-t  it  -it  would  he  doing  violence  to  my  nature  to 
iii\s4lf  into  it.     Thus,  I  think  you  xiovd  not  fear 

I  ^ho^ld  allow  them  to  rob  me  of  mv  fret?  views 
rr-^.ird  to  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  our 

Ji->us  Christ.     I  do  truly  l»elieve,  that  as  I  have 

thi>  (hictriue  the  subject  of  very  earnest  thought 

rM'itreh,  I  am   now  efficiently  e<[uipp4*4i  against  all 

[j«<tioijs  with  which  it  might  be  assailed.     At  the 

tiiiif,  I  wt)uhl  never  of  my  acconl,  without  some 

II  re^LMin,   ent4T    into   argunient    alK)ut    it  ;    and 
rto  1  have  carefully  avoided  all  controversy  in  my 
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conversations  with  M.,  without,  I  hope,  any  cowardly 
concealment  of  my  conviction,  unless  you  call  silence^ 
where  one   is  not   called   on  to  express   an  opinion, 
disloyalty  to  the  truth.     For  my  own  part,  I  am  no 
friend  to  much  argument  on  religious  doctrines,  nor  to 
vehement    controversy,   although   I    acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  it  in  many  cases  —  that  is,  of  controversy 
in  general,  not  of  that  unholy  vehemence  and  bitterness 
which  are  so  often  and  easily  mixed  up  with  it    Bat 
even  where  a  man  is  on  his  guard,  I  think  it  too  fre- 
quently happens  that  he  loses  the  practical  enjoyment 
of  the  truth  in  his  very  disputes  to  maintain  it ;  for  in 
defending  it  against  the  objections  of  an  antagonist,  it 
must  always  be  treated  as  something  objective,  while, 
in  the  practical  use  of  it,  everything  depends  on  our 
appropriating  it  as  something  subjective,  something  that 
we  ourselves  experience,  and  it  is  this  of  which  I  shouldbe 
so  reluctant  to  lose  my  hold.     WTien,  therefore,  I  see  that 
any  one  of  my  friends  differs  so  widely  from  me  on  some 
point,  that  no  approximation  is  likely  to  ensue  from 
prolonged  discussion,  and  if  he  is  as  settled  in  his  own 
conviction  as  I  am  in  mine,  I  do  not  readily  feel  myself 
called  on  to  make  this  subject  the  topic  of  conversation 
between  us.     I  would  rather  keep  to  those  subjects  in 
which  we  can  understand  each  other,  and,  most  of  all 
prefer  to  speak  of  that  element  of  the  Christian  life  in 
which  I  recognise  the  other  to  be  my  decided  superior. 
Learning  and  teaching,  to  be  alternately  scholar  and 
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Btructor,  is  the  great  pleasure  of  my  life,  and  I  do  not 
iow  that  I  could  decide  in  which  of  the  two  I  find  most 
ijoyment  I  cannot  but  wish,  from  my  own  experience, 
»  recommend  this  method  of  intercourse  with  pious 
srsons  as  calculated  to  promote  love  among  the  mem- 
*rB  of  the  body  of  Christ,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
Kriety.  At  least  I  believe  that  I  owe  it  chiefly  to  my 
bservance  of  the  rule  I  have  laid  down,  that  I  get  on 
>  thoroughly  well  with  people  of  the  most  opposite 
•ndencies — assuming  of  course  that  they  are  one  in  the 
lain  point — and  that  I  have  derived  manifold  blessing 
nd  profit  from  Goasner  and  Geibel,  Matthews  ana 
»eander ;  learne*!  men  and  pious  artisans  and  their  wives, 
1  whom  the  life  rather  than  the  knowledge  of  the  faith 
I  to  l>e  found ;  from  believers  who  live  in  the  world, 
ren  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  from  others  who  have 
hosen  an  almost  conventual  retirement/ 

About  her  usual  spring  visit  to  her  Liibeck  friends, 
liss  Sieveking  writes  to  her  brother:  *  Any  one  who 
nows  with  what  numerous  and  powerful  ties  I  am 
baine<l  to  my  home  and  my  business,  may  guess  how 
txong  must  be  the  magnet  that  has  power  tii  draw  me 
way  f«»r  a  whole  week.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
Q  tjcciUii^nial  holiday  is  no  bjid  thing,  especially  where 

per!^»n's  energies  are  fully  taxt*d  as  mine  are ;  nay,  is 
ren  wholesome  and  Wneficial,  however  dear  and  pre- 
ioiu<,  however  easy  and  light  may  be  the  yoke  of  our 
Buly  calling.    In  such  hours  of  leisure  one  often  attains 
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freer,  more  elevated,  and  more  comprehensive  vie¥re  of 
life  than  fall  to  our  lot  amid  the  pressure  of  our  daily 
avocations;  we  are  refreshed  in  mind  and  body,  and 
return  with  new  spirit  and  energy  to  our  ordinaij 
employments.' 

At  Liibeck  Miss  Sieveking  received  the  communion 
with  her  friends  of  the  Calvinistic  Church,  and  ex- 
perienced in  so  doing  the  blessedness  of  true  spiritual 
and  Christian  fellowship.  Her  journey  to  Hamburg 
furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  her  imcommon  physical 
strength  and  health,  which  was  certainly  in  no  slight 
measure  assisted  by  the  force  of  her  will.  She  writes  to 
Minna  Hosch  in  May  :  — 

*0n  the  Saturday  in  Easter  week  I  walked  with 
Pauli  (her  Liibeck  friend)  from  Liibeck  to  Ratzeburg. 
We  started  at  half-past  two,  talked  almost  incessantly  the 
whole  way,  walked  at  a  good  quick  pace,  never  rested  for  a 
moment,  and  reached  the  end  of  our  journey  about  half- 
past  six.  At  Ratzeburg  I  had  to  talk  over  some  business 
of  consequence  with  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Rector  Arndt ;  and  as  my  time  was  very  limited,  I  could 
hardly  manage  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  during  our  conversa- 
tion. After  settling  all  that  was  necessaiy,  I  got  into 
the  post-chaise  towards  eight  o'clock.  The  regularstage- 
coach  to  Hamburg  was  gone  when  I  arrived,  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  follow  it  in  a  post-chaise.  About  one 
o'clock  in  the  night  I  overtook  it  in  Hamfelde,  and 
after  taking  a  cup  of  cofifeeand  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter, 
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'.  seated  myself  on  the  stage,  which  was  quite  open,  was 
rell  shaken  over  those  bad  roads,  and  reached  Hamburg 
afe  and  sound  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  felt 
juite  fresh  and  lively,  made  some  visits  in  tlie  forenoon, 
md  hiu\  my  usual  Sunday  class  of  poor  children  in  the 
iftfmoon.  Not  till  eveningdid  I  feel  any  weariness, and 
m  hour's  extra  sleep  the  next  morning  entirely  restored 
uy  p<»wer«.  I  must  add,  that  I  got  into  the  post-chaise 
rith  my  fe^t  wet  through,  as  we  had  come  upon  a  marshy 
ni^ow  in  our  walk,  where  the  water  came  over  my  shoes, 
fon  will  pn»l>ahly  think  that  such  exertions  are  taking 
II  unwarrautfd  lil)erty  with  my  health,  but  I  do  not 
[link  sn.  I  really  can  do  without  any  inconvenience 
.•!j«'n  others  rannot,  and  ou^ht  the  powers  given  me  by 
M^l  to  \h'  Ifft  unused?  They  certainly  wear  out  more 
[kpiclly  from  want  of  employment,  than  from  modenite 
xerci^e.  No  doulit  I  must  eone(»(le,  that  there  may  be 
u  *'XCi'S<  of  exercise,  but  at  what  point  the  excess  Ijogins, 
an  <»iily  Im*  diterniined  bv  each  individual  for  himself, 
c*"«irdin;^  to  his  own  feelin<^s.  As  rej^'ards  myself,  I 
^^•ure  you,  that  I  could  not  conscientiously  do  less  than 
do  now,  for  not  merely  a  certain  amount  of  occMipjit ion, 
'Ut  I**  'r-itive  harii  work  and  lis  miK-h  as  I  can  get  through, 
i  as  absolutely  necessary  to  my  well-being  in  the  or- 
iiiar\'  course  of  life  as  my  daily  bread.  Xor  with  a 
iffirii-nt  change  of  <»ccu[»ation  can  it  ejusily  lejul  to  over- 
it  i;^ue,  and  W'twe^n  whiles  there  are  always  hours  of 
creation,  among  which  I  reckon  above  all  visits  to  my 
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friends.  Now-a-days  too  I  sleep  more  than  I  used  to 
do.  I  found,  when  I  did  not  go  to  bed  until  nearly 
midnight,  and  rose  again  soon  after  four,  that  an 
irresistible  languor  frequently  came  over  me  in  the 
afternoons,  and  made  me  imfit  for  any  active  exertion. 
I  saw  therefore  that  such  early  rising  really  saved  no 
time,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  remain  a  little 
longer  in  bed.' 

She  writes  in  July  to  Minna  Hosch  :  — 
*  The  pleasantest  of  recreations  to  me  at  all  times  is 
intercourse  with  congenial  friends,  and  it  is  not  often 
that  a  week  passes  over  without  my  spending  a  few 
hours  in  the  evening  with  one  or  another.     And  I  find 
much  pleasure  too  in  making  even  passing  acquaintance 
with  interesting  strangers,  many  of  whom  I  have  tbe 
opportunity  of  seeing.     Do  you  remember  how  shy  and 
timid  I  always  used  to  be  in  society?  This  painful  feeling 
has  quite  disappeared  now,  and  I  think  I  could  talk  tti 
a  king  with  self-possession  !     But  with  those  whom  I 
know  to  be  as  one  with  myself  in  that  which  is  now  the 
great  interest  of  my  life  I  quickly  become  intimate,  and 
have  made  it  a  principle  never  to  waste  time  in  mere 
formalities  and  empty  phrases ;  I  rather  endeavour  at 
once  to  get  at  something  which  may  be  a  real  gain  to 
the  mind  or  heart,  and  in  this  way  it  has  often  happened 
that  I  find  myself  deeply  indebted,  perhaps  for  both 
time  and  eternity,  to  persons  with  whom  I  have  only 
passed  a  few  fleeting  hours,  and  whom  I  may  never  see 
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gain  on  earth.  And  one  reason  among  others  which 
lakes  the  prospect  of  heaven  so  precious  to  me  is,  that 

confidently  anticipate  the  resumption  there  of  all 
liese  passing  relations  here,  to  our  mutual  and  ever- 
rowing  profit  and  blessedness.  Thus  every  parting 
rings  that  meeting  more  vividly  before  my  eyes,  and 
hat  lies  there  in  the  future  is  for  me  so  closely  inter- 
rined  with  what  is  rouud  me  here  and  now,  that  I  can 
;arcely  look  on  any  tie  once  formed  as  really  broken/ 

In  the  same  letter  she  continues  — 

*  Esteem,  confidence,  and  love,  especially  that  love 
hioh  has  its  root  in  Christ,  fall  to  my  share  from  many 
iiarters  in  fjir  richer  measure  than  I  deserve.  I  respond 
I  it  as  fully  hn  I  can,  and  am  happy  in  this  interchange 
r  feeling.  "  lA»t  every  man,*"  savH  St.  Paul,  "  abide  in 
le  same  calling  wherein  he  waH  called.  As  God  hath 
i>tributed  to  every  man,  Jts  the  Lord  hath  called  every 
ne,  so  let  him  walk."  And  I  am  well  content  with  my 
dling.  If  I  do  not  hold  the  first  place  in  any  human 
eart,  yet  in  many  the  second  «)r  thinl  or  fourth  is 
lin^*,  and  there  is  ever  the  one  heart  that  may  become 
tine  with  all  the  fullness  of  its  love,  the  heart  of  mv 
o<i ;  and  what  love  is  His!* 

The  i»pring  of  1830  agjiin  brought  Amelia  the  pleasun* 
I"  a  visit  from  her  brother,  and  of  spending  the  Easter- 
Je  in  commuiiitm  with  her  friends  at  Liiln^ck.  In 
iigiii*t  of  this  year  she  tinik  her  eldest  nephew  to  school 

Itatzeburg,  and  as  her  engagements  with  her  classeii 
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obliged  her  to  go  frequently  into  the  town  daring  Uie 
summer  months,  a  young  girl  was  taken  into  the  house 
as  companion  to  Madame  Briinnemann,  whose  biindnea 
was  rapidly  increasing.  Her  wishes  and  plans  for  the 
future  Amelia  kept  silently  but  faithfully  in  her  heart, 
and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  she  heard  through  a 
friend  that  the  celebrated  minister  of  state,  Freiharvon 
Stein,  was  much  occupied  with  the  thought  of  founding 
a  Sisterhood  of  Mercy  in  the  Protestant  Church,  Ae 
believed  she  saw  in  this  circumstance  an  indication  of 
Providence.  She  therefore  wrote  to  him,  and  sent  him 
some  essays  on  the  subject,  and  received  after  a  time 
a  friendly  reply. 

From  this  we  take  the  following  extract :  — 
'  I    have   but   a   very  superficial    knowledge  of  the 
various  institutions  of  nursing  sisters,  whether  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  to  which  the  convents  in 
France  and  Lorraine  belong  ;  or  that  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  which  is  followed  by  those  in  Germany.     But  in 
visiting  these  institutions  of  both  orders,  what  struck  me 
most  was  the  expression  of  inward  peace,  repose,  self- 
renunciation,   and  pious  cheerfulness    on   the   counte- 
nances of  the  sisters  ;  their  quiet  imobtrusive  activity ; 
their    affectionate   and    successful    treatment   of    the 
patients   under   their   charge.     There  was  a  grievous 
contrast  to  all  this  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
so  many  single  middle-aged  women  among  us — women 
belonging  to  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  life,  not 
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impelled  by  circumstances  to  earn  their  own  living, 
hoAe  fitces  expressed  the  discontent  of  eager  but  disap- 
dinted  vanity,  and  whose  unsatisfied  pretensions  and 
ant  of  occupation  filled  them  with  a  bitter  sense  of  the 
mptiness  of  life,  rendering  them  unhappy  in  themselves 
nd  a  burden  to  others.  Naturally,  too,  this  unfortunate 
cyndition  had  an  injurious  influence  on  their  health. 
?he  question  seemed  natural,  why  are  not  institutions 
imilar  to  those  charitable  sisterhoods  to  be  found 
Linong  the  Protestant  Churches?  Your  resolution, 
lladam,  to  found  such  an  institution,  is  in  the  highest 
lcnjre<»  useful  and  praiseworthy.  I  would  suggest, 
iMW«*ver,  that  you  would  find  it  very  instnictive  to 
aak»-  yourself  thc>rou<;hly  acquaintoii  with  the  mster- 
ir»r«i  at  Xanry  in  I^)rniine.  .  .  .  Such  an  accpuiintaiice 
rith  the  extensive  iuHtitutious  aln'iwly  existing  is  most 
lt9ttra))U%  and,  with  the  present  incre:ii«e  iti  the  means 
if  Ci>mmuiiicati<>n,  the  journey  is  neither  diffieult  nor 
!atiguin»j.  It  would  be  eany  to  procure  you  letters  of 
intriKluction  to  the  Superior.' 

For  the  pre«»nt,  however,  none  of  theH<»  projects 
tiKik  effe<*t,  for  the  chiims  of  the  nearer  duties  of 
domestic  life  Invame  too  pressing.  In  Novemlier 
183<K  Madaiiie  Hniniiemanu  submitt<Kl  to  two  opTa- 
j<iii«  on  one  of  her  eyes,  and  lxM*ame  seriously  ill  in 
r*»ns«Hpience.  Amelia  hfid  a  lK*d  made  on  the  fl*M)r  in 
»er  mother's  nnun,  and  slept  or  watclusi  there  for  many 
rcekn :  vet  she  did  not  relintpiish  the  daily  instruction 
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of  her  children,  during  which  hours  her  place  in  the 
sick-room  was  filled  by  the  servant  or  friends;  onij 
on  a  few  occasions  was  she  obliged  to  omit  her  claastt 
The  double  strain  on  her  attention  and  strength  nv 
however  so  great,  that  she  was  forced  to  give  up  for  the 
time  all  intercourse  with  friends  out  of  the  hooaei 
Madame  Briinnemann  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  com- 
pletely, and  with  the  other  was  now  only  able  io 
distinguish  colours.  Amelia  writes  in  May  1831,  to 
Minna  Hosch,  on  what  she  had  gone  through  in  the 
last  few  weeks :  — 

'  My  dear  mother's  state  of  mind  under  this  new  and 
heavy  trial  has  been,  on  the  whole,  such  as  I  could 
heartily  rejoice  in ;  her  general  mood  is  one  of  gentle 
silent  resignation.  And  how  stands  it  with  myself  in  this 
respect  ?  Ah !  dear  Minna,  I  must  own  I  have  found  out 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  preach  to  others  of  the  blessings 
of  the  cross  than  to  perceive  and  appropriate  them  when 
it  comes  to  be  laid  on  oneself.  No  doubt  I  might  and 
ought  to  have  done  so  far  more  than  I  did,  yet  I  hope 
I  may  say  with  truth  that  this  period  has  not  gone  by 
without  leaving  me  some  blessing.' 

Most  refreshing  to  Miss  Sieveking,  after  her  long  and 
trying  winter,  was  the  summer  residence  at  Othmar- 
schen.     On  May  22,  she  writes  to  Minna  Hosch :  — 

'As  to  the  enjoyment  of  nature  and  this  beautiful 
open  country,  I  am  limited  almost  entirely  to  our  own 
little  garden,  for  my  mother  has  not  strength  and  I 
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E>  not  time  for  longer  expeditions.  But  why  should 
>t  be  able  to  take  delight  in  the  works  of  my  God 
1  in  this  narrow  space,  which  is  at  any  rate  free 
1  city  noise  and  city  artificialness  ?  The  God  of 
ure  and  the  God  of  Revelation  is  one  and  the 
e  God :  I  could  not  feel  such  keen  delight  in  His 
ience  in  creation  had  I  not  learnt  to  know  Him  in 

Bible ;  but,  again,  when  the  contemplation  of  His 
ble  works  has  led  the  eye  of  faith  up  to  Himself, 

Invisible  Maker,  I  return  with  new  enjoyment  to 

NVord,  and  my  senses  seem  opened  afresh  to  the 
acles  of  His  grace.     Many  persons,  probably,  think 

less  impressible  by  the  beauties  of  nature  than  I 
ly  am ;  partly  because  I  never  can  say  much  about 
^*  thinp«,  |)artly  becaiL^e  such  impressions  are  always 

nioht  vivid  with  me  when  I  am  quite  alone,  and  un- 
urUxl  mfilitation  can  impart  a  higher  consecration  to 

fft-lingH  stirred  up  within  me.  At  those  times  there 
ie.H  over  me  a  fi*eliiig  of  peace,  a  softened  emotion, 

ofteu  a  lunging  that  does  not  oppress  but  expand  the 
rt  towiinlnthi*  glories  awaiting  us  alwve,  which  words 
XiHt  |MHir  to  express.'  .  .  .  Further  on  she  says  :  — 
nong  the  many  pleasures  which  fall  to  my  lot  in 
,  I  must  always  place  my  lalxiurs  for  my  children  at 

ht*4ul.  Many  other  pleasures  have  no  longer  the 
nil  for  me  that  they  once  had,  but  my  vocation 
w8  drarer  to  me  the  longer  I  follow  it.  True,  it 
kcti   constantly   increasing  demands  on  my  powers 
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and  time,  and  I  work  harder,  very  much  harder,  fo 
my  present  set,  than  I  used  to  do  formerly.  Whenever 
anything  occurs  to  me,  which  I  think  would  render 
my  influence  on  these  young  minds  more  beneficial,  or 
my  instruction  more  complete,  I  feel  impelled  to  try  it 
at  once,  without  hesitating  about  the  augmented  expense 
of  time  and  strength  that  it  may  entail.  That  with  all 
this  my  method  remains  moat  imperfect,  I  feel  vividly; 
at  least  in  my  better  moments,  and  if,  as  I  confess  not 
seldom  happens,  vanity  and  self-complacency  for  a  while 
conceal  these  numerous  deficiencies  from  me,  mj 
faithful  Heavenly  Teacher  takes  care  erelong  to  point 
them  clearly  out  anew  through  humbling  failures." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

1831. 

THE  CHOLERA  —  MISS  SIEVEKIKO  OFFERS  HER  SERVICES 
AS  HURSE  IN  THE  HOSPITAL — OPINIONS  ON  THIS  STEP — 
SHE    ENTERS   ON    HER   WORE. 

i  ND  now  the  time  had  arrived  when  Miss  Sieveking 
^*-  fflt  herself  Rummoned  to  take  a  step  which,  in  the 
[^yen  of  the  world,  had  Honiething  unusual  in  it,  and  was 
jiid^^fl  by  that  world  accordingly.  The  Cholera,  that 
at-w  t4Tror-in.H|)iring  spectre  of  our  age,  was  8we<*ping 
»v«rr  EuroiHt  with  ever  acc<*lerating  swiftness,  and  as  it 

pprm'ioheil  Hamburg,  a  n*8olve  gradually  ri]>ened  in 
.\m<'lia*ri  mind  which  cannot  shock,  and  indee<I  ought 
iiardiy  to  startle,  any  one  who  has  followed  the  progress 

(  ht'T  lift*  an«l  chanicter  up  to  this  poiut  with  insight 
uwl  svmpathv.  For  those  who  have  seen  and  estimated 
\h'  i'DiisficntiousnesH  which  governe<]  all  her  conduct, 
i«»w  ^hc•  exiimincH.1  every  action,  small  or  great,  before 
fixl,  how  little  she  consulted  flesh  and  blood  or  her  own 
ri.-h<<ii  and  opinions,  and  how  evidently  she  had  been 
>rt'[«{ire<i  for  an  emergency  of  thin  kind  before  it  arose, 
(ill  not  be  able  to  help  reposing  full  confidence  in  the 
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motives  that  now  actuated  her  conduct.  They  will  lai 
be  ready  with  the  blame  which  was  bestowed  on  tli 
part  of  her  life  by  many  persons  who,  if  they  had 
honestly  searched  their  own  hearts,  might  probably  hiw 
foimd  there  less  courage  for  self-sacrifice,  less  poww*  of 
self-control,  less  earnest  self-scrutiny,  than  they  could 
not  but  concede  to  her  whom  they  censured.  The  world 
indeed  generally  blames  any  action  which  it  does  not 
comprehend,  and  yet  instinctively  feels  to  be  contrary  to 
its  mode  of  thought;  while  it  is  most  lenient  in  to 
judgment  of  all,  however  harmful  in  its  consequence^ 
that  harmonises  with  its  own  spirits  But  right- 
minded  persons,  who  acknowledge  and  strive  after  a 
higher  life,  ought  to  guard  against  making  common 
cause  with  the  world ;  they  ought  above  all  things  to  take 
into  account  the  character  and  motives  of  the  person  in 
question,  and  at  least  to  reserve  their  judgment,  though 
the  step  may  strike  them  as  imusual  and  not  imme- 
diately intelligible.  But  the  very  contrary  of  all  this 
generally  happens,  and  doubtless  this  habit  must  have  a 
deep  root  in  human  nature.  What  is  presumed  to  be  a 
wish  to  ^  appear  better  than  other  people '  is  reckoned 
among  the  most  unpardonable  of  crimes,  and  even  the 
most  reasonable  become  intolerant  in  their  judgment  of 
everything  that  they  choose  to  include  in  this  category. 
But  the  over-ruling  Love  doubtless  makes  use  of  the 
temptations  which  the  misconstructions  of  its  fellow- 
beings  bring  upon  a  soul  as  a  means  of  discipline  and 
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»duGation»  and  in  the  often  most  painful  heat  of  this 
arial  the  noble  metal  is  purged  of  its  dross,  and  the  heart 
m  prompted  to  deeds  done  for  (rod's  sake  alone.  Such 
wnm  the  cane  with  Amelia  Sieveking,  and  hence  for  her 
Lhere  sprang  a  peculiar  reward  out  of  this  solemn  expe- 
rience. Concerning  her  resolution  itself,  she  expresses 
berself  at  the  time  to  Minna  Hosch  in  her  peculiarly 
■imple  manner :  — 

*  As  I  am  about  to  take  a  very  serious  step  in  life,  I 

think  it  a  duty  to  inform  you  of  it For  the 

lime  that  the  cholera  may  prevail  here,  and  it  has 
^listinctly  appeared  a  week  ago,  I  have  devoted  myself 
to  hospital  service.  Mother,  my  dear  good  mother, 
lias  givt*n  her  full  consent  and  blessing,  and  my  place 
irith  her  will  l>e  Hupplietl  during  tht*«e  weeks  or  months 
by  a  very  dear  young  girl.  From  the  fears  of  the  parents, 
my  sch<M>l  would  probably  have  had  but  a  very  small 
atlt'udanct*.  At  all  events  it  seems  to  me  that  my  position 
is  sufficiently  uushackle<I  to  justify  this  resolution.  Like 
everything  <Mit  of  the  common  course,  this  step  meets 
with  ver)*  differing  judgments,  and  while  some  certainly 
think  more  of  it  than  it  reallv  deserves,  manv  blame 
and  s*»me  despis<*  it.  Hut  for  this  I  was  prepiire<l,  and 
io  fuch  cas€*s,  if  I  once  feel  clear  in  my  own  mind  before 
Cfiril,  these  things  cannot  make  me  doubt  my  decision. 
I  see  in  them  only  the  chastening  grace  of  my  Saviour, 
who  thuji  prefiares  me  an  antidote  against  the  whis|>er8 
of  self-love,  which  is  but  too  ready  to  set  an  over-high 
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value  on  one's  own  deeds.  I  have  not  the  slightest  te 
of  iofection ;  and  as  far  as  this  danger  is  concerned  I  en 
enter  the  hospital  as  calmly  as  my  school-room.  Thi 
absence  of  all  dread  is  unanimously  said  by  thephysicuoi 
to  be  the  best  preservative  against  illness,  and  heme 
nurses,  comparatively  speaking,  very  rarely  die  from  in- 
fection. So  you  see  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  feel  anj 
painful  anxiety  on  my  account.  Of  course  I  cannot  d«iy 
the  possibility  that  the  Lord  may  summon  me  from  th» 
hospital  service  here  to  His  service  in  heaven ;  but,  detf 
Minna,  would  not  that  in  itself  be  a  certain  sign  that 
I  had  lived  enough  on  earth  ?  and  do  you  not  believe 
that  if  my  God  thus  called  me  to  death  He  would  also 
prepare  me  for  it,  and  that  through  my  Saviour's  grace 
it  would  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  higher  life  ?  Yes, 
I  stand  fast  here :  if  we  live  we  live  unto  the  Lord,  and 
if  we  die  we  die  unto  the  Lord :  whether  therefore  we 
live  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's;  and  with  this  certainty  the 
thought  of  death  in  the  hospital  has  no  power  to  shake 
me.' 

That  Miss  Sieveking  saw  in  this  voice  within  at  such 
a  time  the  long-expected  token  from  above  that  the 
moment  had  come  when  she  might  put  her  hand  to  the 
work,  and  believed  herself  to  be  taking  the  first  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  her  Sisterhood  of  Mercy, 
needs  hardly  to  be  said.  She  inserted  in  a  journal,  the 
^Bergdorf  Messenger,'  an  appeal  to  other  Christian 
persons  to  oflfer  themselves  with  her  for  this  pious  office, 
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Ntt  her  letter  found  no  response,  or  at  least  no  audible 
iDe,  for  no  one  else  came  forward.  Amelia  meanwhile 
Nit  her  own  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
^f  the  lately-formed  Cholera  Hospital  of  St  Eric  on 
lie  Hollaodisch  Brook  in  Hamburg  (there  was  a  second 
n  the  suburb  of  St  Paul),  and  was  summoned  when 
lie  first  female  patient  was  brought  in,  on  the  13th 
»f  October,  1831.  She  packed  up  her  things  and  took 
eATe  of  her  nearest  friends  and  her  beloved  mother, 
vho  at  first  had  felt  little  dread  of  the  disease,  but 
low,  disturbed  by  the  suggestions  of  others,  was  almost 
"epenting  the  consent  she  had  given.  This  naturally 
-enderetl  the  parting  much  hanler  to  both ;  but  Amelia 
lad  no  longir  the  power  or  the  right  to  draw  back,  and 
;oufideDt  in  a  still  higher  sanction,  she  went  to  her 
rork  with  a  composed  mind  and  firm  courage. 

The  It'tters  which  she  wrote  from  the  hospital  to  her 
ri<'ndri  were  first  fumigated  and  then  copied  out  by 
^her  hands,  and  her  isolation  from  the  outward  world 
luring  the  earlier  i>art  of  her  stay  was  complete.  The 
nofit  graphic  picture  of  her  life  and  lulK)urs  in  the 
luspitaK  (luring  the  eight  weeks  she  spent  there,  is 
riven  in  thes<*  letters  to  her  mother,  written  hurriedly 
imid  a  thousand  interruptions,  and  with  a  simplicity  and 
iu<j>«t4'utatious  humility  which  may  l>e  called  truly  mag- 
iaaimous,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  writer. 
Iiey  shall  8{>eak  fi>rthemw?lves,and  are  given  here  entire, 
ritli  the  exception  of  a  few  quite  unimportant  omissions. 
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<  October  14th,  mi 

*  My  dear  and  beloved  Mother, — The  first  moment  of 
leisure  that  I  find  here  — it  is  now  10  a.m. — my  heart 
impels  me  to  send  you  word  how  I  am  getting  on.    He 
house-steward   and   the  other  officials  show  me  evenf 
attention  that  I  could  possibly  look  for,  and  in  die 
housekeeper   I   have  unexpectedly  found   an  old  a^ 
quaintance,  as   I  used  to  see  her   occasionally  before 
her  marriage.     Two  female  patients  are  all  that  are 
under  my  charge  at  present,  yet  I  and  another  nui«e 
have  been  fully  occupied  hitherto.     In  the  men's  ward 
there  are  so  far  more  attendants  than  patients,  and  I 
hear  that  the  physician  declares  that  each  sick  person 
properly  ought  to  have  two.      My  patients   are  both 
elderly  women :  one,  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  pleases  me 
extremely   by   the   tenderness   she    expresses    for  her 
husband,  her  cheerful  willingness  to  follow  every  pre- 
scription,   the    thankful    gratitude    with    which    she 
receives  every  little  service,  the  modesty  which  makes 
her  constantly  afraid  of  giving  us  too  much  trouble. 
This  morning,  too,  to  my  great  pleasure,  she  expressed  a 
wish  to  hear  a  short  morning  prayer.     The  other  is 
much  more  ill,  and  hence  is  able  to  speak  but  very 
little,  but,  I  am  told,  is  also  a  good  honest  woman. 
Nor  is  my  under-nurse  amiss,  but  she  seems  to  me  to 
need  supervision.     As  far  as  I  know,  two  deaths  have 
occurred  in  the  hospital  since  I  came  in,  but  the  doctore 
have  good  hopes  of  both  my  patients.     Last  night  I 
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able  to  lie  down  on  my  bed  for  most  of  the  time 
>etween  four  and   half-past  six  in  the  morning.     My 
lear  mother  may  be  assured  that  I  will  not  unneces- 
Arily  exhaust  my  strength  by  night-watching,  against 
irhich  Dr.  Siemers  also  kindly  warns  me.     I  have  no 
feelings  of  disgust  or   nausea  to  combat;  I   eat   my 
i>reakfast  beside  my  cholera  patients  with  just  as  good 
ID  appetite  as  usuaL     Coffee  is  brought  to  me  in  the 
irard  early   in    the    morning,  and  afterwards,  about 
eleven,  some  bread  and  butter ;  I  might  have  either  tea 
>r  wine  with  it,  but  have  declined  both,  and  to-morrow 
[  mean  to  decline  the  butter,  for  the  nurses  have  none, 
ind  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  me  to  enjoy  indulgences 
D  their  presence  which  are  not   permitted  to  them; 
peiiideis  I  think  the  bent  way  of  keeping  them  content 
rill  l>e  to  take  the  lead  myself  in  any  act  of  self-deniaL 
In  the  oUier  hand,  I  enjoy  having  ray  dinner  and  supper 
rith  the  other  officers  of  the  establishment.     There  are 
even  of  us  at  table — the  house-flteward  and  his  wife, 
he  physician,  Dr.  Sieinssen,  the  surgeon,  the  apothecary, 
jid  the  secretary.     Yesterday  evening,  when  the  second 
»f  my  women  was  brought  in,  I  hear  that  some  dis- 
urbance  took  pK'ice  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  neigh- 
K>urs  opposing  her  removal ;  however,  when  some  of 
ler  relatives  came  to  inquire  after  her,  my  soldier's  wife 
fisured  them  that  "no  lord   could    be   better   looked 
ft4?r  than  they  were.*' 
*  My  beloved   mother,   bless  your  Amelia  in   spirit 
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once  more,  as  you  blessed  her  at  parting  yesterdif  I  J; 
afternoon  I  |k 

*  Madame  B.  the  housekeeper  does  not  enter  thewirf 
at  ally  as  she  is  a  very  nervous  person,  and  is  afraid  of  1 1 
the  shock  it  might  give  her.    But  enough  of  this  gossip.' 


.Vv 


\^  . 


^-  ! 


*  Sunday,  October  Ifitk     |iui 

*  Our  hopes  of  our  two  female  patients  have  not  been 
fulfilled;  the  poor  soldier^s  wife  died  yesterday  evening} 
the  other  earlier  in  the  afternoon.     As  no  fresh  cases 
were  brought  to  this  ward,  I  proposed  to  Drs.  Siemeis 
and   Siemssen  that  they  should  send  me   to  any  out- 
patients they  might  have,  and  summon  me  back  when 
there   was  something  to  do   here.     But   both  gentle- 
men   refused  to   hear    of  it,   and  maintained   that  I 
could  be  of  much  more  use  in  the  house,  if  I  would 
consent  to  take  the  entire  superintendence  of  the  men's 
wards.     I  objected  at  first  that  the  men  would  probably 
refuse  to  submit  to  my  authority,  but   the  physicians 
replied  that  they  would  take  care  of  that.     The  ten 
attendants  were  then  presented  to  me,  and  so  expressly 
commanded  to  obey  my  orders,  under  pain  of  immediate 
dismissal,  that  I  think  I  need  not  fear  any  open  resist- 
ance.    Here,  I  believe,  I  really  can  do  some  good,  for 
several  of  these  men  seem  to  me  very  inexperienced 
nurses.     Last  night  of  course  I  had  no  need  to  sit  up, 
but  I  rose  twice  to  make  the  round  of  the  wards  and 
see  that  the  night-attendants  were  doing   their  duty. 
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is  morning  about  Imlf-past  six  another  woman  was 

%Mx>ught    in,   but    she   was   already   so   far   gone   that 

nmen  considered  the  case  hopeless  from  the  firsts 

suffered  so  terribly,  that  she  sighed  for  death  as  a 

y  and   after  about   five    hours    her  desire    was 

V^^nted.     The  nurse  in  the  women's  ward  has  already 

^Mid  enough  of  this  work,  and  this  afternoon  gave  up 

post,   so  that   I   am   now  alone.      This    evening 

er  woman  is  coming,  for  if  any  very  severe  case  is 

bought  in  during  the  night,  it  is  al>solutely  necessary 

^  have  two  nurses  on  the  spot,  to  do  what  is  required ; 

^th  the   best   will   possible  one   cannot   manage  it 

*  Sundrnj  morning. 

'  Before  the  new  nurse  arrived  a  female  patient  was 
Irought  in,  and  soon  afterwards  another;  both,  how- 
ever, were  so  ill,  that  they  could  not  l)e  saved.  With  one 
of  them,  a  native  of  Vierlanden,  her  sufferings,  which 
laiit^d  the  whole  night,  reached  a  point  that  I  had  never 
•een  yet. 

*  My  new  nunM*  is  a  very  stupid  woman,  but  as  swm  as 
a  second  is  n*quinKl  Dr.  Siemers  hnH  promiM^l  to  send  me 
ILt  who  I  have  l)een  told  by  one  of  the  l)est  attendants 
io  the  men^s  ward  wi8h(*8  for  the  post  My  relation  to 
these  men  is  as  pleasant  as  I  could  wish.  As  all  of  them 
properly  belong  to  some  other  business,  they  are  the  more 
villing  to  accept  any  suggestions  from  me,  and  since 
I  am  of  course  always  ready  to  meet  their  wishes  in  any 
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reasonable  matter,  and  have  procured  some  changes  ii 
their  favour,  I  seem  to  have  gained  their  confidence;  it 
any  rate,  they  prefer  to  bring  all  their  requests  to  mc 
At  the  same  time  I  let  them  see  that  I  have  made  mysdf 
acquainted  with  every  detail  of  their  duties,  and  that 
the  least  deviation  that  comes  under  my  eye  is  re- 
ported to  the  physician.  In  the  men's  wards  there  aie 
several  convalescents. 

*  From  the  nature  of  the  disease,  any  introduction  of 
religious  topics  is  quite  out  of  the  question  in  most 
cases ;  where  there  is  any  scope  for  it,  however,  it  is  not 
merely  allowed,  but  in  one  special  case  I  was  expresdy 
requested  by  Dr.  Siemers  to  converse  with  a  patient,  4c' 

•  Monday  evening,  6  p.il 

^  I  will  try  whether  I  can  now  send  my  dear  mother 
some  report  of  myself,  if  only  in  a  very  fragmentary 
way.  All  to-day  I  have  not  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
when  it  was  possible.  But  before  relating  anything  of 
my  life  here,  thanks,  warmest  thanks,  to  my  beloved 
mother  for  her  lines,  which  gave  me  such  great  pleasure. 
Several  more  female  patients  have  died,  and  at  this 
moment  a  poor  old  woman  of  seventy-four,  who  lies 
opposite  the  table  on  which  I  am  writing,  is  dying.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  she  has  been  a  very  bad,  wicked 
woman,  and  she  has  given  us  very  great  trouble,  but 
now  the  strength  which  showed  itself  only  in  riotous 
outbursts  of  passion  is  quelled  for  ever;  she  is  lying 
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quite  quiet,  and  I  am  watching  by  her  for  her  last 
breathy  as  I  have  to  report  any  death  immediately  to 
the  physician.* 

*  Two  houn  later. 

*  The  old  woman  is  dead,  and  now  again  we  have  but 
two  patients  in  the  women's  ward.  One  thirty-two  years 
oldy  who  had  led  I  fancy  not  a  very  respectable  life,  still 
seems  not  to  have  lost  all  sense  for  better  things ;  the 
other,  between  fifty  and  sixty,  is  I  am  sure  an  ex- 
cellent woman,  and  interests  me  exceedingly  by  her 
modesty  and  thankfulness.  She  is  a  laundress,  and  the 
disease  was  brought  on  probably  by  a  violent  chill.  Dr. 
SiemsKen  assures  me  that  he  fully  expects  to  bring  her 
through,  and  has  hopes,  though  less  confident,  of  the 
other.  If  it  prove  so,  these  will  be  the  first  recoveries 
among  the  women. 

*  My  occupations  are  very  various  and  full  of  interest 
for  me,  but  are  not  easy  to  write  down.' 

•11  P.M. 

*  I  fthare  the  night-watching  with  the  two  nurses,  and 
find  very  little  inconvenience  from  it.  \Mien  I  feel 
fatigueil  I  lie  down  for  an  hour  in  the  day-time,  which 
i»  bi-tter  than  taking  a  whole  night  to  myself,  for  as 
iup<frintendent  of  the  men*s  wards  I  have  to  make  my 
rounds  there  every  few  hours  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.' 

•Tuwday. 

*  In  the  morning  I  have  to  see  that,  b€»fore  the  phy- 
iicijui*s  visit,  all  the  wards  are  cleaned,  the  beds  made. 
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and  that  everjrthing  is  in  proper  order.  Three  tiiM 
a  day,  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  I  visit  tin 
sick-beds  in  company  with  the  physician,  the  Burgewi, 
and  the  apothecary,  when  Dr.  Siemssen  gives  to  eack 
the  directions  belonging  to  our  respective  department 
'  In  the  women's  ward,  of  course,  I  have  to  paj 
particular  attention  to  all  the  medical  orders,  as  I  ao 
responsible  there  for  their  exact  fulfilment. 

*  In  the  men's  wards  my  special  duty  is  only  to 
observe  what  diet  is  prescribed,  according  to  which  I 
draw  up  the  daily  bill  of  fare  for  the  housekeeper 
Not  unfrequently,  too,  I  have  to  send  the  necessary 
notice  of  his  admission  to  the  relatives  of  the  sick 
man,  as  the  patients  are  often  brought  in  unknown 
to  their  family.  The  linen  of  the  wards  is  also  under 
my  charge.  At  present  I  also  occasionally  take  part, 
where  I  see  any  need  for  it,  in  the  actual  nursing  of  the 
men,  but  if  the  number  of  our  patients  should  greatly 
increase,  I  should  be  obliged  to  do  less  of  this  even  in  the 

r 

women's  ward,  as  the  general  superintendence  would  be 
of  more  importance,  and  would  give  me  full  occupation ; 
but  it  would  then  be  of  great  use  to  me  that  I  have 
thus  acquired  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the 
patients.' 

*  Noon. 

*  I  told  you  before  of  our  social  meals,  but  we  rarely  al 
meet  now,  as  first  one,  then  another,  is  hindered  b] 
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nnesSf  and  at  dinner  both  the  physician  and  surgeon 
'  generally  absent^  as  both  have  autopsies  at  half-past 
?.  The  young  Dr.  Siemssen  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  an 
>fllent  hospital  doctor,  decided,  firm,  vigorous,  kindly 
d  attentive.  He  always  listens  readily  to  my  sugges- 
Ds  about  the  patients,  and  meetfl  my  wishes  as  far  as 
can ;  indeed  his  whole  conduct  towards  myself  is 
that  I  could  desire. 

'  From  all  that  goes  on  in  the  outer  world  we  are  quite 
lated — at  least  I  am.  I  hear  scarcely  anything  but 
at  comes  to  me  in  letters,  which  I  am  often  unable  to 
A  for  some  time.  Of  new  faces  I  see  plenty, 
K-cially  dtKrtors  who  come  to  inspect  the  hospital,  but 
iversation  with  thrm  is  (juite  out  of  the  question — at 
*T  wi»  may  exolmnge  a  few  words  about  the  patients. 
u'X\  tin*  i^Tviii  fire  happentil  lately  in  the  city  I  ob- 
v<Mi  it  at  «>tico,  ns  I  wa^  sitting  up  at  the  time,  but  I 
UhI«*  th«*  iiurw^s  to  mention  it  before  the  patients,  lest 
houKi  «'xritt»  or  alarm  them.  At  dinner  I  asked  the 
itlem»*n  where  it  wjis,  and  not  one  of  them  had  heard 
it  then*  had  Ixeu  any  fire  at  all. 
Siiuv  y«'8teniay  I  have  a  small  Hitting-room  and  bed- 
in  t«»  inysi»lf,  cli»s4»  to  the  wani,  which  were  not  ready 
fii  I  came.  Of  course  I  cannot  8|)end  much  time  there, 
:  it  is  pleiiMant  to  have  a  place  of  refuge  where  it  is 
^il.lf  to  be  alone  for  a  few  moments,  &c.' 


•jcr 
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*  October  21it  1^- 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  my  dear  mother  km  ''^^ 
these  few  days;  for  though  I  sometimes  had  halfw^'^ 
hour  to  spare,  it  was  always  when  I  was  feeling  v«rl 
tired  and  in  great  need  of  rest,  and  then  I  rememberelf  " 
my  dear  mother's  warning  against  over-exertion,  m 
lay  down  on  my  bed  instead  of  writing. 

*  Of  course  I  cannot  be  relieved  from  the  night-watdh 
ing,  as  so  far,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  have  bea 
more  engaged  in  the  men's  wards  than  in  the  womeai^i) 
and  there  my  supervision  is  most  needed  when  tke 
other  officials  are  sleeping.     In  order  not  to  carry  to 
watching  too  far,  however,  I  have  now  arranged  that  I 
sit  up  till  half-past  twelve,  then  lie  down  till  three, 
when  I  am  called  to  make  a  round  of  the  men's  wards; 
this  takes  about  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  then  I  go  to  bed  again  imtil  six.' 

*  October  22nd,  morning. 

*  Last  night  by  the  doctor's  order,  and  as  there  were 
no  cases  requiring  peculiar  care,  I  slept  somewhat 
longer,  and  contented  myself  with  making  my  three 
rounds.  I  feel  quite  strong  and  refreshed,  and  shall 
need  no  sleep  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  so  I  shall 
employ  every  spare  moment  in  writing  to  my  dear, 
dear  mother,  whose  kind  note  has  made  me  so  happy 
this  morning.  ...  A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  strange 
request.      A  woman,  who  was  quite  a  stranger  to  me, 
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ed  to  speak  to  me  alone,  and  adjured  me,  if  I  really 
to  save  human  life,  to  employ  a  remedy  for  the 
it«  which  she  would  entrust  to  me  gratuitously  for 
purpose.     It  had  been  discovered  by  a  Professor 
nth  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  who,  during  a  de- 
•^Jating  attack  of  pestilence  in  Frankfort-on-Maine,  had 
^^ed  many  hundreds  from  death  by  it8  means,  and  she 
tried  its  efficacy  against  cholera  both  in  her  own 
and  that  of  a  grandchild.     Of  course  I  told  her 
^ttlat  I  could  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the 
"^ysician ;  and  then,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  inducing 
Ito  to  comply  with  her  entreaty,  she  confided  to  me 
ttat  she  belonged  to  the  family  of  Professor  Muth,  and 
vu  the  mother  of  that  unhappy  journeyman  painter 
vho  was  condemned  to  twenty-three  years*  imprison- 
ment for  murder,  and  that  she,  in  her  inexpressible 
misery,  had  placed  her  last  hope  on  this  remedy,  by  the 
Ujie  of  which  she  hoped  to  lay  the  city  under  an  obligation 
t<»  her  which  might  bring  about  a  commutation  of  the 
sentence.  I  pitit*d  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  the  grief 
which  was  deeply  imprinted  on  her  countenance,  but  of 
course  I  could  not  acce<le  to  her  proposal  on  this  ground, 
and  so  at  last  she  gave  me  pennission  to  lay  the  matter 
liefore  Dr.  iSiemssen.     He  entered  into  it  very  kindly  as 
&r  as  he  could,  and  said  at  last  that  he  would  allow  the 
tii«e  of  the  reme<ly  in  cases  where  all  other  means  had 
fiuled.     In  one  such  it  was  tried,  but  unfortunately,  as 
might  be  expected,  without  effect. 


V 
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*  I  spoke  yesterday  of  odd  quarters  of  an  hour  thail| 
meant  to  employ  in  writing  to  my  dear  mother,  botl 
was  scarcely  able  to  find  one  available  for  this  purjx* 
In  the  odd  minutes  of  leisure  that  I  sometimes  have,  I 
feel  the  most  pressing  need  of  turning  to  my  God  B 
prayer,  otherwise  amid  all  this  outward  turmoil  I  migli^| 
drift  away  from  what  is  the  true  anchorage  of  my  life 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  went  out  for  the  first  tim^ 
partly  to  make  some  purchases,  partly  to  mJ* 
enquiries  for  a  new  nurse,  and  Dr.  Siemssen  al* 
thought  it  would  do  me  good  to  breathe  the  fresh  tf 
for  once.  .  .  .  For  the  rp st,  I  endeavour  to  give  mys^ 
up  entirely  to  the  duties  of  my  present  position ;  I  &« 
satisfaction  in  them,  and  meet  the  future  with  calmne^ 
And  what  are  a  few  weeks!  How  soon  will  they 
be  past,  and  I  shall  be  permitted  once  more  to  embrace 
ray  beloved  mother  with  a  heightened  consciousness  of 
all  that  I  possess  in  her  affection  ! ' 

'  Octol>er  29tlL 

*  Though  I  got  almost  no  sleep  at  all  last  night,  as 
we  had  several  very  bad  cases,  one  more  especially 
whom  four  persons  had  to  hold  constantly,  yet  I  feel 
no  particular  weariness,  and  my  heart  urges  me  to 
avail  myself  of  a  leisure  moment  to  send  my  dear 
mother  some  news  of  my  progress.  In  truth  the  Lord 
strengthens  me  physically  for  my  work  in  a  remarkable 
manner.     In  my  earlier  days  here,  when  I  had  much  to 
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^'ith  in  my  own  feelings,  I  felt  myself  much 
1,  but  now  that  entire  serenity,  clearness, 
I  mess  have  returned  to  my  mind,  I  am  also 
<1  strong  in  body.  For  some  days  I  was 
rs(\  but  this  has  also  passed  over.  I  have 
nit  appetite,  and  eat  more  than  at  home ;  it 
'cins  iis  if  what  I  lose  in  sleep  were  made  up 
y  the  larger  quautity  of  food  I  take.  You 
kill  not  food  of  talking  about  health  in  general, 
•r  the  present  circumstances  I  know  that  such 
re  of  value  to  my  dear  mother.  On  Wednes- 
fjiMxi  doctor,  who  had  l)een  suffering  for  some 
in  a  Hevere  cold,  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed, 

S4'ize<l  with  sickneHR,  &c.,  ro  that  some  began 
Ijjit  it  wuuM  prove  to  l)e  an  attack  of  cholera; 

l)r.  M*»ller,  who  undertook  his  visits  in  the 
r  him  tliat  inorniug,  Iwcame  so  unwell  towards 
it  1h*  wiis  olili^^tKl  t<»  go  home ;  one  of  the  male 
it,n  Ix'^^an  to  suffer  in  the  same  way,  and 
to  nanplain    more    or    hfss,  hoping,  perhapB, 

obtain  s<»nie  alleviation  of  their  heavv  duties, 
[ibt'r  ('f  these  attendiuits  now  amounts  to  sixteen, 
hr  nurses  to  four;  and  all  the  fresh  arrivals  are 
»»rnuilly  umler  my  orders  by  Dr.  Siemsseu,  as 

w»Tf,  wi  that  I  have  c|uite  a  new  kingdom  now. 

rn\r  my  kingiiom  with  a  rod  of  iron,  however; 
i  n<»t  know  h«)w  t*)  manage  it  if  I  wishe<i,  and 
lot  ^^i>li  it  if  I  could.     My  orders  are  generally 
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given  as  requests,  and  for  myself  I  make  as  few 
mands  as  possible,  that  I  may  be  able  the  more  auth^lir-  !_- 
ritatively  to  demand  all  I  need  for  the  patients.   AirBs::: : 
neglect  of  them,  of  course,  I  never  overlook;  biit,ww.  I 
the  other   hand,  I  am   always   glad   when  I  can  ■■Harr 
any  way  lighten  the  work  of  the  attendants,  and  8h()i'liK''r 
myself  ready  to   meet   their  wishes.      In  this  w»J  ^l^^ 
have  succeeded  so  far  in  maintaining  a  good  Trnde^lfii- :^ 
standing  with  them  all,  and  not  one  has  caused  meflf »'. : 
annoyance  by  opposition  to  my  orders.     Among  fti«:r_'- 
duties  of  my  post  is  the  charge  of  all  the  linen  bdonf  1-:- 
ing  to  the  attendants,  which  needs  no  little  caretop*»ltc-:: 
each  his  own,  as  scarcely  any  of  the  things  are  markeilrf^ 
In  general,  as  I  remarked  before,  this  hospital  worki»»l> 
capital  school  for  order.     So  far,  thank  God,  I  think  1 1'^ 
have  never  forgotten  anything  of  consequence ;  twice  1 1  ^ 
put  down  one   diet  of  food  too   few  in  my  list  for  1 

Madame  B ,  but  fortunately  something  had  been  I 

added  in  the  kitchen,  so  that  what  was  required  was  I 
easily  furnished  from  the  rest.     Another  time  I  lost  the  I 
key  of  a  store-closet,  but  happily  I  discovered  that  it    I 
was  missing,  in  time  to  have  another  key  ready  before    | 
any  stores   from   that   closet  were  required.     I   have    | 
occasion  here  to  learn  much  that  I  think  will  be  of 
great  value  to  me  hereafter.     On  the  whole,  I  am  cer- 
tainly at  present  called  to  the  work  of  Martha  rather 
than  Mary,  but  this  is  quite  right.     It  is  enough  if  the 
Lord  will  but  employ  me  in  His  service,  the  mode  I 
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entirely  to  Him.     If  I  could   but   perform  the 

irs  of  Martha  with  the  quiet  mind  of  Mary !   but 

far  from  attaining  this  at  present.    Now  and  then, 

I  Hud  an  opportunity  for  practising  something  of 

•'«  work  :    when  it  is  suitable  — which   certainly 

enj*  very  rarely  —  I  read  aloud  portions  of  some 

ioui4  work  to  my  nurses  and  patients ;  and  in  the 

Ut*!(ceut8'  ward  I  have  been  requested  by  some  to 

ire  them  something  to  read.     I  gave  them  various 

collections  of  prayers,  and  sent  to  the  Christian 

ilatin^  Library   for  some  other  works  of  a  more 

laiiiiug    character.      The    following    day   I    was 

ly  plt'a8(»d  at  being  voluntarily  asked  by  some  of 

»-a<l<rs  for  a  l^ible,  that  they  might  look  out  the 

refrrrtMl  to,  and  1   iimiKHiiately  procured  two  for 

l^-sidfH  this,  it  18  p<»s»ible  from  time  to  time 

V  a  frw  words  t4>  a  patient ;  but  it  must  be  ownt»<l 

many  piiss   away,  wiio  have   been   from  the   first 

rr  t<H>  much  overwluinu'd  by  tht*  fMiins  and  the 

\r*iuiu   <»f   illness,  to  Ik?  capable  of  directing   one 

Ht  tliou^^ht  to  (iod  or  eternity. 

li»-  day  iN-furr  yesterday  we  dismissed  the  tirst  con- 

rvui^  fn»in  thf  woiiifij's  ward  ;  two  servant-maids, 

crratun-s,  wIhi  took  leave  of  me  with  tears  in  their 

i  >n  the   S4iiue   <lay  a  poor  emaciattni  lad  of  per- 

tMt'lv*-  years  old  w;ws  lirought  into  the  men*8  ward. 

dared,    however,    that    all    children    l>elonge<l    to 

Aomen*t»  ward,  and  my  re(}uesjt   was  immediately 

f  % 
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granted  by  the  physicians,  which  pleased  me  the  mot^ 
as  the  little  fellow  has  really  a  very  amiable  and  affe^ 
tionate  disposition.  This  morning  I  offered  him  i 
fresh  biscuit;  he  would  not  take  it,  but  said  he  could  do 
very  well  with  half  an  old  one,  which  had  been  Ijing 
beside  his  bed  from  the  day  before.  When  I  prised 
him  to  take  it,  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  the  fresh  biscuit  for  a  younger  sister,  and  only 
by  assuring  him  that  I  would  take  care  she  should  not 
miss  it,  could  I  prevail  on  him  to  eat  it. 

*  The  gentlemen  of  the  Special  Commission  are  almost 
too  kind  to  me, /or,  in  spite  of  all  my  protestations,  thw 
have  insisted  on  furnishing  my  little  private-room  com- 
pletely. This  rather  oppresses  me,  for  in  such  an 
institution  as  this  every  expense  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary seems  to  me  wrong ;  and  this  arrangement  for  mj 
room  really  is  unnecessary,  as  I  cannot  live  in  it,  but 
am  obliged  to  be  almost  incessantly  in  the  wards. 

*  I  have  had  the  daily  refreshment  of  receiving  several 
letters  from  my  friends,  which  are  my  only  hnk  at 
present  with  the  outside  world,  as  I  cannot  find  time 
even  to  look  over  the  weekly  papers.' 

'  Norember  3rd,  11  pjl 

*As  night  closes  in,  after  a  very  busy  day,  I  turn  to  my 
dear  mother,  with  whom  I  long  to  converse  a  little  in 
spirit  as  I  sit  here  with  one  nurse,  watching  our  patient? 
who  are  just  at  present  imusually  quiet.     How  much  I 
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touched  by  your  lines  of  yesterday,  and  how  I  should 
brnve  liked  to  send  a  few  words  in  reply  at  once !  But  to 
be  matron  of  an  hospital  and  write  letters  in  a  morning, 
ire  two  things  that  cannot  go  together. 

*I  continue  very  well  in  health,  and  it  is  really 
remarkable  what  a  degree  of  phynical  strength  is  given 
me  from  above.  In  this  point  at  least  my  opinion  of 
myself  has  been  fully  justi  tied.  Thus,  last  night,  when 
a  sick  woman  was  brought  in  who  re<)uired  close 
ittendance,  I  did  not  get  to  bed  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  at  half-past  six  I  had  to  rise  again,  and  at 
HfVen  my  coffet*  wjik  brought,  but  at  eleven  I  had  never 
yet  fouiid  a  moment  in  which  I  could  drink  it;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  time  when  I  wan  writing  out 
the  lij»t  of  dietit,  half  an  hour  at  dinner,  half  an  hour  in 
the  aftenioou  when  I  had  a  cup  of  tea  in  my  own  room, 
ftod  half  an  hour  in  tlie  evening  when  I  read  aloud  from 
a  devotional  work  in  my  ward,  I  have  never  Rat  down  ten 
minutes  together  in  the  whole  day,  and  yet  I  feel  no 
truce  of  fati^ie.  And  my  tlear  mother  munt  not  imagimj 
this  to  be  the  result  <»nly  of  excitement :  my  mind  in 
perfectly  quiet  and  comp<j8eil ;  indei^l  I  feel  In'tter  when 
there  i»  a  gresit  deal  to  do ;  an  inactivt^  life  in  an  hospital 
would  Ije  indetnl  (Kmiethin*^  terrible.  Ni»  doubt  what 
bell*  to  keep  me  well  in  spite  of  my  great  physicid 
exertionh  in  the  amount  of  exercise*  I  take  in  {NW^sing 
from  one  wan!  to  another,  which  takes  me  out  of  the 
dofe  atmot*phere  of  the  wards  into  the  frebh  air  of  the 
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corridors.  This  enables  me  to  do  perfectly  well  withort 
walks  in  the  open  air,  and  without  the  **Hofiniaxm*i 
Drops"  to  which  my  nurses  often  have  recourse.' 

•  November  6tli,  eremng. 

'  Surely  my  dear  mother  knows  that  I  often  long  to 
see  her,  often  wish  for  the  moment  when  we  shall  meet 
again !  and  I  almost  think  that  this  moment  may  not 
be  so  far  ofiF  now.  I  certainly  have  not  seen  the  ofiBcial 
reports  of  yesterday  and  to-day,  but  fewer  patientB  have 
been  brought  in  here,  and  the  disease  seems  to  be 
assuming  a  milder  character. 

*  The  number  in  the  women's  ward  varies  from  five  to 
seven.  My  little  Johann  Linder  is  in  the  way  to 
recover,  while  a  little  boy  of  eight  years  old  who  the 
day  before  yesterday  was  placed  in  the  next  bed  to  his 
died  after  a  few  hours.  Hannes  was  asleep,  of  which  I 
was  very  glad,  as  the  death  of  his  little  neighbour  might 
otherwise  have  made  a  dangerous  impression  on  his 
tender  mind.  He  is  really  a  dear  little  fellow ;  whenever 
I  come  near  his  bed  after  he  has  had  his  breakfast  or 
dinner,  he  never  forgets  to  thank  me  for  his  nice  meal, 
and  he  often  repeats  his  thanks  to  the  doctor  as  well 
He  takes  his  medicines  with  the  greatest  willingness: 
only  once,  when  I  was  obliged  to  wake  him  from  his 
sleep  and  he  was  still  half  dreaming,  he  resisted  strongly, 
declaring  that  I  wanted  to  poison  him.  Just  as  I  was 
getting  him  to  take   it,  a   nurse  came   up  and  said, 
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''HaDnes,  don't  you  know  the  Mamsell  ?  "  Rubbing  his 
ejc«  he  said,  "  Oh,  now  I  see  it  all  I "  and  added  in  the 
mo«t  entreating  tone,  "  Ah,  please  forgive  me ! "  He 
clings  to  his  mother  with  great  affection,  and  counts  the 
liours  to  the  next  visit  he  may  hope  for ;  yet  he  told  her 
vesterday  that  he  would  rather  be  here  than  at  home, 
Tor  he  got  enough  to  eat  here.  But  I  fear  that,  even  if 
the  poor  boy  does  recover  completely  from  the  cholera, 
lie  carries  the  seeds  of  death  within  him  in  a  strong 
hereditary  pre<lit«position  to  consumption.  The  only 
chance  of  saving  him,  Dr.  Siemssen  says,  would  be  to 
place  liiin  in  8*)me  more  favourable  position  where  he 
irould  havt*  sufficient  nourishment.  If  this  could  but 
l»e  mana;(t*<l  I    I  have  some  h()p»s  of  it. 

*  I  havf-  Ihm'U  obli«rtMl  to  dismiss  one  of  my  nurses.  I 
ra**  very  sorry,  for  the  woman  had  been  taken  on  my 
rt?c«>mmenciatinn.  She  was  very  willing,  and  was  not 
ndiffen-nt  to  int*  for  the  sake  of  old  recollections.     It 

ir;i»  Mrs.  II ,  who  for  several  years  umhI  to  take  care 

>f  mv  fatherV  housi'  in  the  sumnxT,  and  nursed  him  in 
:ii.«  la*t  illness.  It  is  to  b#.»  hoped  she  was  then  younger, 
juirker,  and  at  Iciest  somewhat  fitter  for  a  nurse  than 
»h«*  is  now.  Thus,  fur  instance,  she  caiuiot  reml  the 
aU'U  on  thf  me<iicine  lM)ttles;  if  a  tlnuight  is  to  be 
nven  everv  two  or  three  h«>urs,  she  eannot  cidculate 
he  timt\  an<l  if  she  is  told  the  hour  she  cannot  re- 
Demlx.*r  it,' 
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<  NorembfT  8tL 

*  Now,  my  dear  good  mother,  it  really  does  seem  as  if 
this  period  of  separation  were  not  to  last  so  very  mnck 
longer.     The  epidemic  is  manifestly   on  the  decline, 
neither  yesterday  nor  the  night  before  had  we  a  single 
new  case  brought,  and  all  our  present  patients  are  more 
or  less  on  the  road  to  recovery.    Doctor,  surgeon,  and 
apothecary  are  beginning  to  complain  of  want  of  work; 
I  find  less  diflference  in  this  way,  as  the  convalescents 
require  almost  as  much  of  my  attention  as  those  who  are 
very  ill.     Only  the  night-work  I  can  take  more  easily, 
and  last  night  I  so  far  availed  myself  of  the  improve- 
ment as  to  sleep  the  whole  night  through,  the  first  time 
I  have  done  so  since  I  came  here ;  to-day  I  feel  much 
refreshed  in  consequence.' 

'  Later. 

*  My  work  has  not,  properly  speaking,  diminished,  but 
only  assumed  another  shape.  I  have  more  rest  at 
night ;  I  go  to  bed  about  half-past  one,  and  sleep  without 
getting  up  once  until  half-past  six.  The  number  of 
our  patients  has  not  yet  decreased,  but  as  most  of  them 
may  be  considered  convalescent,  and  require  as  such 
less  waiting  on,  we  dismissed  six  attendants  yesterday. 
But  the  time  I  have  gained  in  this  way  has  been  claimed 
on  another  side  by  a  commission  that  I  have  very  gladly 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Siemers ;  namely,  he 
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■fl  wished  me  to  send  for  the  relatives  of  those  who  have 
ied  in  the  hospital,  to  make  minute  inquiries  into  their 
ontion,  and  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject  for  the 
se  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.  Some 
lemberRof  our  Special  Commission  belong  to  this  society, 
Qd  joined  it  only  on  the  stipulation  that  especial  r^ard 
loald  be  had  to  those  persons  who  had  sought  the 
elp  and   shelter  of  the  hospital  for  their  relatives. 

am  also  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
^ents  who  are  about  to  be  discharged  from  the 
ospital  of  St.  Eric,  and  if  they  should  be  in  need 
r  clothing  or  otiier  asHistance,  to  recommend  them  to 
iir  Special  Comnii.s8ion.  Thus  I  have  succeeded  in 
rrarigin^  that  our  little  Johann  Linder  should  be  put 
»  Umnl  in  8ome  family  where  be  would  have  a  proper 
rt'fnng  place  at  ni^^lit,  and  enough  to  eat  by  day,  and 
le  choiee  of  the  family  iH  left  entirely  in  my  hands, 
be  frieudiihip  and  kindness  of  Dr.  Siemers  are  of  great 
ilue  to  me ;  he  visits  our  hospital  daily  as  chainnan  of 
le  Special  (Vanmission,  and  shows  them  in  the  manner 
prize  most  higlily,  by  constantly  giving  me  the  op- 
jrt unity  of  doing  real  g(H)d. 

*  For  the  rest,  my  lieloved  mother,  the  time  of  our 
'Union  iH  now  certainly  approacliing  witli  rapid  strides, 
he  Ixird  has  dealt  very,  very  graciously  with  our  city, 
id  I  doubt  not  that  the  Cholera  hospitals  will  soon 
If  given  up.     To  ask  Dr.  Siemssen  about  precautions 
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against  carrying  infection  with   me,  would  be  of  J^liiir 
use,  for  I  know  his  answer  beforehand,  he  does  irtli  ± 
consider  that  any  are  necessary.     At  the  worst  perioili.%: 
of  the  epidemic  he  used  to  meet  his  own  family,  boftjti 
in  and  out  of  the  hospital,  without  taking  any  peculitf 
precautions.' 

*  November  194. 

*  No  doubt  my  dear  mother  will  be  very  glad  to  hetf 
that  I  have  felt  some  ennui  and  want  of  occupation  these 
last .  few  days  ;  indeed  the  thought  had  occurred  to  me 
that  about  the  end  of  this  week  or  the  beginning  of  tie 
next  I  might  leave  my  present  post,  as  I  fancied  they 
could  get  on  very  well  without  me.     But  when  I  spoke 
to  Dr.  Siemers  about  it  this  morning  he  would  not  hear 
of  it,  but  expressed  a  very  decided  wish  that  I  should 
remain  for  the  present,  and  urged  it  upon  me  seriously 
as  a  duty,  since  I  had  once  begun  the  work,  to  carry  it 
through  completely  to  the  end.     When  I  asked  whether 
the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Special  Commission  shared 
his  views,  he  offered  to  procure  an  official  letter  for  me 
in  which  I  should  be  formally  requested  by  the  whole 
Commission  not  to  lay  down  my  present  post,  which  of 
course  I  declined  as  quite  unnecessary.     Now  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  my  way  to  do  things  by  halves,  or  to  leave 
my  proper  business  unfinished  unless  I  am  obliged ;  and 
so  I  have  promised  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  time  of 
my  quitting  the  hospital.     I  certainly  think  I  can  say 
>vith  truth,  that  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  the  most 
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ant,  I  most  undoubtedly  am  the  busiest  person  on 
icial  staff  at  this  moment.  And  if  I  complained 
of  ennui,  anyone  would  think  that  I  must  have  so 
to  till  up  what  spare  time  I  find,  that  there  could 
r(N>tu  for  such  a  feeling.  Rut  the  thing  is,  that  I 
rarot'ly  any  time  quite  to  myself,  but  am  inter- 
or  call«*d  away  at  every  moment ;  then  my  private 
uljoins  the  female  ward,  and  is  only  separated  by 
Itni  partition,  so  that  I  hear  every  noise  and  every 
lastly,  I  am  of^en  tired  and  disinclined  to  any  kind 
c  that  n*<|uire«thouglit  and  reflection,  for  as  I  have 
!i»-  nurse  n(»w,  1  have  again  more  night-watching 
h:in<ls. 

ul»<cription  pa|H»r  is  Iwing  circulated  on  l)ehalf  of 
.irult  r ;  if  wr  ^rt  enough  he  will  Ih^  put  to  l>oard 
<<^hnnlinaxtrr,  and  brought  up  for  the  same  pro- 

I)r.  Si«'in«Ts  ft'cis  sure  of  our  success. 
.•iv«-  ;:rown  n-ally  fon<l  of  thew»  gcxMi  hon«*st  B.'s 
•w.ml  ;in«l  his  wift).  I  was  afraid  at  first  that  my 
ir  po>itinn  might  easily  bring  nie  into  unplt*asant 
n  with  th«*ni,  but  this  appn-hension  has  provt»d 
uiifnundtMl,  and  our  go<Hi  undrrsianding  htis  never 
it«rruptc<l  for  a  nionu'nt/ 

•  NoTi'inUr  24th. 

u\  sorr}'   to   wiy   I   cannot  yet,  m  I  hoped,    fix 

V  for  inv  n-turn    honu».      Since    mv  last  letter 

f«  ia:il«*  fwitient^  haw  lH?en   brought   here,  and 

tlniii  (»ne  who  was  very  ill  indeed,  but  is  now 
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likely  to  rally.  But  I  find  it  easier  to  be  patlenl 
now  than  some  days  ago,  partly  because  I  bave  again 
more  to  do,  partly  because  I  confidently  bope  that  the 
epidemic  is  altogether  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  need 
not  fear  therefore  that  my  perseverance  will  be  exposed 
to  too  severe  a  trial.  It  is  six  weeks  to-day  since  I  saw 
my  dear  mother's  kind  face,  but  ere  tbe  seventh  is  oTa 
I  hope,  please  God,  to  be  with  her  once  more.  And  I 
shall  no  doubt  very  quickly  feel  myself  at  home  again 
iQ  my  old  life,  which  is  so  heartily  dear  to  me. 

*  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  friendly 
behaviour  of  my  fellow-workers  here  towards  me, 
and  especially  the  respectful  attention  I  bave  always 
received  from  Dr.  Siemssen  ;  but  of  course  these  re- 
lations cannot  afford  me  what  I  find  in  the  friendship 
of  many  years'  standing,  and  am  here  obliged  to 
relinquish. 

^  The  woman  I  mentioned  above  as  very  ill  has  given  us 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  an  insubordination  which  no 
doubt  lies  in  her  character,  and  was  only  aggravated  by 
illness.  The  night  before  last  she  made  so  much  noise, 
using  abusive  language  and  striking  at  all  around  her, 
that  the  patients  were  aroused  by  it,  and  one  good  soul 
crept  trembling  and  shivering  out  of  her  bed  to  come 
to  my  help,  fearing  this  woman  might  do  me  some 
harm.  But  in  this  case  I  had  another  instance  of  what 
I  have  frequently  seen  in  the  last  few  weeks,  the  power 
of  a  calm  and  determined  will,  even  on  such  a  mind 
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and  under  such  circuniRtances.  Without  haviog  re- 
eooTBe  to  any  coercion,  simply  by  repeating,  with  quiet 
bat  unmistakeable  decision,  that  resistance  was  of  no 
avail,  and  I  must  persist  in  ray  intentions,  I  brought 
lier  at -last  to  submit,  and  allow  us  to  do  what  the 
doctor  had  ordered.  On  the  whole,  I  must  own  that 
the  increai^  knowledge  of  human  nature  acquired  in 
a  Cholera  hospital  is  not  of  the  pleasantest  kind ;  yet 
tbere  may  1>e  a  great  advantage,  I  think,  in  seeing  our 
common  nature  for  once  on  its  darker  side.  It  could 
not  enter  my  thoughts  to  assume  the  office  of  a  judge 
over  these  poor  fallen  creatures,  when  I  contrast  the  un- 
bvourable  circumstanccH  in  which  thoy  have  grown  up, 
with  thowe  wherein  I  have  b<»en  placed  by  the  free  grace 
<if  mv  Go<i.  And  in  such  scenes  I  find  endless  comfort 
and  euomragement  in  my  firm  l)elief  in  the  ultimate 
restoration  t>f  all  sinners.  I  know  not  whether  I  could 
have  fultilhnl  with  so  willing  a  heart  all  the  menial 
(»fficess  of  a  nurs<*  t^twanis  some  of  these  dnmkards  and 
fallen  wi>mt*n,  had  not  the  happy  thought  l)een  always 
in  mv  mind,- -the  tim«»  will  vet  come  when  even  these 
Mmln  will  join  with  me  in  wornhip  l>efore  the  throne 
of  GiMl,  and  ptTchance  will  praise  His  name  for  these 
verv  offict*8  of  love  shown  them  now.  And  with  all 
thiii  I  nuii*t  say,  that  tht»r<*  were  some  among  both  the 
ma  If  and  female  patients  fcir  whom  I  could  feel  regard^ 
#T  who  at  h*a^t  Khowe<l  themselves  not  destitute  of 
jnrity  for  higher  impreiviourt.' 
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■If' 
*NoTember294  |i^, 

*  How  grieved  I  am,  my  dear  mother,  to  have  awakairfl^- 
so  vivid  a  hope  in  you  vsrhich  now  cannot  be  folfiW 
But  I  flattered  myself  with  it  too !  When  I  aw(to| 
yesterday  morning  my  first  thought  was,  the  day  ate! 
to-morrow  certainly!  I  even  wrote  to  Dr.  SiemeB 
about  it.  But  in  the  meanwhile  circumstances  h»« 
changed,  and  at  the  present  moment  I  certainly  caniwi 
myself  think  of  leaving  the  hospital  to-morrow.  Fi^ 
new  patients  have  been  brought  in,  and  among  them 
an  Englishman  who  cannot  speak  a  word  of  Geiman. 
Mr.  B.,  the  steward,  kept  his  bed  yesterday,  and  is  very 
unwell  to-day,  which  of  course  takes  up  his  wife's  time 
very  much.  I  was  not  able  to  take  ofif  my  clothes  last 
nighty  and  now  at  six  in  the  evening  it  is  the  first 
opportunity  when  I  could  steal  a  few  minutes  to  write 
these  lines  in  the  ward,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
groaning  and  chattering  patients  and  convalescents. 

*My  dear  mother,  if  the  Lord  hears  my  heartfelt 
prayer,  this  delay  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  I 
really  think  there  are  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  it 
will  soon  be  at  an  end.  Eight  weeks,  you  know,  was  the 
shortest  terra  that  we  thought  our  separation  might  last, 
and  if  our  meeting  is  not  postponed  beyond  this  period 
I  shall  be  very  thankful.  Let  my  desire  to  return  to 
my  old  sphere  of  activity  be  a  safe  guarantee  to  my 
dear   mother   that  I   shall   not  prolong   my  stay  un- 
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esRarily.  But  most  unwilling  should  I  be,  on  the 
?r  hand,  to  leave  my  post  prematurely:  I  should 
ike  it  for  many  reasons,  but  particularly  because  I 
e  a  prospect  now  that  some  permanent  good  may 
w  out  of  my  residence  in  the  hospital,  add  I  think 
t  much  of  this  depends  on  my  persevering  to  the 
L  I  cannot  as  yet  explain  myself  more  clearly. 
The  suliHcription  for  little  Linder  has  prospered  so 
II,  that  we  have  procured  a  yearly  sum  for  his  board 
aliout  1 1  /.,  for  which  an  excellent  schoolmaster  will 
e  him  into  his  house.' 

•  December  3piL 

TliiH  ni<>niinf»  I  spoke  to  my  good  kind  Dr.  Siemssen 
ut  mv  I<*aving  the  hospital.  He  reijuested  me  to 
lain  until  next  WiHlnesday,  by  which  time  ho  hopes 
j.'ivf  (iisi-hargtil  six  or  Ht*vt»n  of  his  prest»nt  patienti^, 
;  aiin»n^  them  the  two  Kuj^linhmen.  After  that  time, 
vevrr,  he  will  nut  detain  me  longer,  as  he  ai'know- 
^♦*?*  the  im|H)rtaiK'e  of  the  reasons  whicli  make  me 
.-  wish  t<»  retire  from  my  present  post.  Kven  should 
b  oiM^  Ik*  brought  in,  it  need  make  no  difference, 
\u'  ex|KTience  of  our  most  re<*ent  vhm^  shows  that 
diM'iks*-  is  assuming  a  far  milder  character,  and  thus 
iiin*?*  h'ss  nursing.  We  can  now  manage  fourteen 
i#-nts  with  fwt:  attendants,  whereas  at  first  we  had  to 
kon  at  least  <^ne  nurse  to  every  fMitient. 
One  great  j(»y  I  have  had  in  these  days,  in  seeing  how 
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our  faithful  Grod^  who  never  lacks  wondrous  meanBfa 
working  out  the  purposes  of  His  wisdom^  could  ton 
even  the  Cholera  into  an  instrument  for  saving  a  mI 
from  the  most  imminent  peril  of  utter  ruin.    A  yooog 
girl  of  two-and-twenty  was  brought  to  us  from  a  home 
of  ill-fame  where  she  was  living  as  servants    As  soon  m 
I  saw  her  fairly  on  the  way  to  recovery,  I  questioned  te 
about  it,  and  found  that  she  was  a  native  of  Liibe^ 
and  had  been  hired  there,  without  knowing  what  VjA 
of  house  she  was  coming  to.     Afterwards  a  false  shame 
held  her  back  from  saying  anything  about  it  to  ber 
relatives ;  indeed  she  sent  them  word  that  she  was  quite 
content  with  her  situation,  and  this  very  untruth  natu- 
rally rendered  it  more  difficult  for  her  to  leave  h& 
place  and  return  to  Liibeck.     I  soon  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  impressing  on  her  so  strongly  the  wickedness 
of  remaining  any  longer  in  that  house,  that  she  resolved 
not  to  return  to  it.     Her  plan  was  to  hire  a  bed  some- 
where, and  look  about  for  a  better  service,  but  I  could 
not  feel  easy  with  this  arrangement,  as  I  knew  well  the 
dangers  of  such  a  position  in  her  circumstances.    At 
last,  by  earnest  representations  and  the  promise  of  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  lier  journey  and  giving  her  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  my  friends  at  Liibeck,  I  succeeded 
in  overcoming  her  dread  of  returning  home.     On  Mon- 
day, if  it  please  God,  she  will  set  out  on  her  journey, 
and  thus  she  will  be  restored,  still  innocent,  to  her  aged 
mother.     Now  that  she  has  once  taken  this  resolution. 
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be  tells  me  a  load  seems  to  have  been  lifted  from  her 


*  Through  the  mercy  of  our  Lord,  I  was  able  to  do  a 
Unilar  senrice  for  another  poor  girl,  who  on  account 
"f  an  early  error,  had  been  so  completely  cast  off  by  her 
Illy  relative,  a  married  sister,  that  she  had  lost  all 
■ace  of  her,  which  was  the  worse  because  she  was 
^  present  out  of  place,  and  had  got  into  debt  at  her 
odgingB.  By  the  help  of  the  police,  I  have  succeeded 
ii  diicovering  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law;  a 
good  understanding  has  been  restored  in  the  family, 
ind  the  ardent  gratitude  of  the  poor  soul  drew  tears  of 
oy  from  my  eyt^s.     The  name  of  the  Lord  be  praised! 

*  If  th<»Me  persons  who  like  to  represent  my  undertaking 
ui  j<r>m(.'thing  uiinece^t^ary  could  only  know  how  many 
ipp<»rtunitii*8  the  luwpital  affords  of  doing  something 
nore  fur  the  (latients  than  merely  affording  the  tempo- 
ary  l>enefit  of  physical  care,  I  think  they  would  give  a 
at  her  different  verdict. 

*  Ni'Xt  \Vedn<fwi;iv,  then,  mv  school  will  Ih»  held  for  the 
ast  time  in  M.\s  house.  I  should  like  it  very  much, 
f  ofi  soon  as  the  claKsc*s  are  over,  the  Kchool-table,  &c., 
t>ul«i  Ik*  )>rought  over  t4)  us,  no  that  I  might  find  all 
fDce  miire  in  giKxl  order  on  my  return.  I  hop<*  about 
iix  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  enter  my  dt-ar,  dear 
ii«ither*H  riH^m  with  her  tea,  and  at  lattt  to  enjoy  the 
ong-wishe<i-for  happiness  of  a  pergonal  conversation. 
!>f  course  I  should  like  best  to  find  you  ({uite  alone.' 

T 
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*  December  &k 

*  I  shall  make  my  appearance  to-morrow  aftemoonil 
six  o'clock  precisely.  I  am  very  glad  that  not  a  singfe 
fresh  patient  has  been  brought  in  for  some  days.  I 
leave  none  behind  me  who  are  not  in  a  fair  way  to 
recover  entirely,  and  thus  I  may  look  on  the  task  that 
was  set  before  me  as  completely  accomplished.' 

Undoubtedly  she  had  accomplished  her  task,  and  in 
so  doing,  she  had  done  something  far  harder  than  her 
quiet,  unafifected  narrative  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
There  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  her,  not  only  in 
the  outside  world,  but  in  the  hospital  itself ;  and  it 
required  no  slight  measure  of  wisdom,  self-control,  and 
self-denial,  to  take  up  her  right  place,  and  maintain  it 
as  she  did  from  the  first.     She  had  met  and  overcome 
painful  attacks  and  serious  obstacles,  by  what  seemed 
the  most  simple  means ;  but  the  most  simple  actions 
are  often  the  hardest  and  greatest,  and  where  enthu- 
siasm and  blind  zeal,  or  that  restless  desire  for  noto- 
riety of  which  Miss  Sieveking  was  freely  accused  for 
taking    this    important   step,   would    inevitably  have 
given  offence,  and  restricted  her  usefulness,  she  con- 
quered by  virtue  of  that  gentle  and  quiet  spirit  which 
flows  from  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  proves 
the  divinity  of  its  source,  by  its  power  to  overcome  the 
world,  in  small  matters  or  in  great.     With  that  touch- 
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ing  frankneAs  which  was  peculiar  to  her,  she  tells  her 
pupils  in  after  years  when  speaking  of  this  passage  in 
her  life :  — 

•  ^Tiile  in  the  hospital  I  received  many  letters  telling 
me  of  the  judgment  pronounced  by  various  people  on 
Diy  c«>nduct,  and  though  a  few  praised  me,  for  the  most 
part  I  W7IS  l)lamed.  I  was  particularly  sensitive  to 
blame  in  this  case,  for  though  I  certainly  did  seek 
the  glory  of  Go<l  in  the  first  place,  yet  I  cannot  deny 
that  sometimes  the  thought  had  glided  into  my  mind, 
that  people  would  admire  my  self-sacrifice.  Instead  of 
that  it  was,  "sh<?  wants  to  do  something  remarkable,  she 
wants  to  s«*t  up  for  a  martyr;"  and  all  this  wils  very 
jjiKxl  f«»r  me.  Hut  if  I  was  humbleil  by  the  ct'usurr 
i»f  iii*'n,  I  \\'iv<  but  confirmed  in  my  resolve  to  p<*rst'Vt're 
until  I  h:Ml  (»v*»rcome  all  hindrances,  and  fairly  solved 
th«'  problem  b^-fon*  me.  I  was  called  an  t*nthusiaht, 
[*fit  it  was  by  pniyrr  that  I  (•on<iurnMl,  antl  never  hav«» 
I  rf«^n*tt<*<l  thr  st4»p  I  then  UhA.  From  that  time,  too, 
I  d«'t«rmimil  never  in  futun*  to  stand  in  dread  <»f  the 
»j»ini«ins  of  in«-n,  or  to  allow  them  to  destroy  my  [H'a<e. 
.  •  It  IumI  l>een  feared,  and  even  Dr.  Sieinsseii. 
[  U  Ii'Ve,  H;ii<i  before  my  entrance,  that  a  laily  lik«?  nie  • 
Would  make  a  bad  nurst*,  *Mhat  she  wouhl  be  full  <»f  tine 
•^-ntimeiital  speeches,  and  think  of  nothiii<^  but  talkiuj^ 
rrliL'i«»n  to  the  patients/'  I^it  they  soon  siiw  that 
thi?*  wiiM  !i.it  my  line;  ou  the  contrary,  the  eare  tor  the 
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physical  wants  of  the  sick  occupied  me  completdj 
from  morning  to  night;  only  once  one  of  the  ma 
wished  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  and  Dl 
Siemers  himself  thought  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  dj 
to  prepare  his  mind  for  it,  which  I  very  willingly  did. 
But  it  was  the  only  case  of  the  kind.' 


THIRD    PART. 

PUBLIC    LABOURS. 

(1831  —  1858.) 


ljirjr<*lv  Thou  pivo^t,  frraciouB  I>onl, 
Lnr/oly  Thy  prift«  should  ho  restopwi ; 
rn»ily  Thou  jrivwt,  and  Thy  word 

N.  •  fn^'ly  jrivo.' 
H»'  only  who  f(»rjr»»tj<  to  hoard 

Ilaji  Ifam'd  to  live. 

Wi^  ly  Tliou  jrivr.-t,  —  all  around 
TMnt'  «'<|uh1  ray»*  an»  r»»«tinjf  found, 
\*l  varying:  ho  oi\  various  jrr.mnd 

'i'h«'y  pi^n'o  and  Mrik«', 
That  not  two  n»«'uti'  vxiym  an»  (•n)wnM 

With  d<'W  alik»». 

V.\*T)  jMi.  in  >»ih'n<M»  lik»'«»t  Th(»f», 
S:«mU  «»n  i«  if  I -handful  Charitv, 
'J'«'iiijwri!Ju'  h«r  j^'ifti*,  that  wmu  i«o  fpi', 

\W  I'uu*'  and  ]da<*»», 
T^il  not  a  \v<M»  th«*  hlfak  world  ?*••♦.» 

I  hit  tintln  h«*r  jmu*«». 

Ki:um:*h   Chn'^irn    )'r.ir 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1811-1858. 


AXD    FIRST    KOrXOATION   OF   THE    ASSOCIATION  — 

'  MfflCOLTtCS  AND  II INDR ANTES — IIKK    KKLATloNS  TUWAUDS 

JVOCWKi  OF  TIIK    IIJOU — DEATH   OK    IIKK    AINT   SIKVi:- 

—  nfXATIO.NS  ToWAKl»S  IIKU  —  DKATII  UK    A  I'lTIL 

■  XEW  ASSOCIATION. 


.*•     • 


•  •    •  • 


^.:^r 


WHEN  ML«  Sicvfking  retunuMl  to  ordinary  lift*, 
cheerful  aad  in  g<MMl  lu^alth,  Ii:ivin;^o!»tuint*<l  the 
r^gaiidttid  resp<«ct  of  tlu*  wht»U*  8talV  of  tlic  h<»s|>ital  and 
fulfilled  all  the*  t»])li^ation8  nbe  Iwul  undcrt.'ikcn  in 
enttfriiig  upon  her  dutirs  thon%  tin*  {^<*i)t'ral  opinion 
chfUlgedy  and  undorwent  a  coiiiplctt-  revolution  in  her 
ftSlfWXt*  What  had  Ikh^ii  Maine<i  at  tiri»t  was  now  praisiil, 
ifidy  bacaiife  ithikd  lx*en  succ«'ssful,  and  Miss  SifYrkinj; 
addfld  thin  ex|x*ricnce,  new  to  her,  l>ut  indeetl  a.s  old  an 

t lie  world  itBt^lft  tt>  tlie  others  wliieh  these  Weeks  had 
lifOllght  her.  These  exjM'rienees  were  iin»>t  si-rviei-ahh* 
to  the  progrt*88  of  her  own  mind,  hut  Ix'Vtaid  this,  they 
iiapKMed  on  her  the  convit'tion  that  the  time  h;M]  not 
arrived  for  her  to  ctune  for^'urd  with  <«>  unusual  an  uii- 
dertakiiig  U8  the  foundation  ij(  a  Sisterhooil  (»f  Merey. 
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Already,  during  her  period  of  service  in  the  hospital, 
which,  according  to  her  original  intention,  was  to  haie 
been  the  starting-point  for  this  institution,  another  idea 
had  taken  life  and  form  in  her  mind,  a  plan  for  the 
foundation  of  an  association  of  women  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  poor.  This  scheme  is  at  once  definitely 
and  comprehensively  handled  in  a  letter  which  she  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Hosch  in  March  1832.  This  letter  sap: 
'  You  seem  to  think,  that  before  I  returned  home  from 
the  hospital,  I  made  some  stay  elsewhere  and  took  holi- 
day, but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  fear  of  infection,  which  at 
first  waa  almost  ridiculously  strong  amongst  our  friends, 
gave  place  in  time  to  a  reasonable  calmness  of  mind,  and 
so  I  was  able  to  walk  straight  home  from  the  hospital 
to  the  HoUandischen  Brook  at  6  o'clock  on  Wednesday 

• 

evening,  December  6th,  after  having  spent  eight  weeks 
there,  all  but  one  day.  The  next  day  I  assembled  my 
little  children  once  more  in  school.  How  could  I  have 
needlessly  postponed,  even  for  a  day,  the  return  to  my 
accustomed  calling  which  I  so  heartily  love!  The 
parting  from  my  children  had  been  the  hardest  sacrifice 
I  had  to  make  in  carrying  out  my  resolution,  and  the 
little  ones  too  were  longing  to  see  me  again  and  to 
return  to  the  usual  routine  of  their  school  life.  Their 
instruction  indeed  had  not  ceased  altogether,  as  at 
my  i-equest  Lotte  Graeve  had  undertaken  it  for  t^o 
mornings  at  least  in  the  week.  The  aflfection  which  my 
little  pupils  expressed  in  their  letters  had  been  a  real 
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hment   to   me,   at   a  time   when   my  heart  waa 
lit'd  by  the  severe  censure  I  met  with  from  many 

quarters.  I  had  told  them  at  parting  that  it 
I  bo  a  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  from  them  sometimes, 
lu  y  wore  unwearied  in  writing,  so  that  scarcely  a 
)asse<l  in  which  I  did  not  receive  one  or  more 
s  from  them,  though  they  never  got  a  line  in 
T  from  me.'  She  then  gives  a  general  outline  of 
H»spital  life,  and  proceeds,  'I  must  thankfully 
►wlfdj^e  that  I  met  with  the  most  friendly  attention 

all  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  had  to  do,  and 
iliti  all  in  their  power  to  lighten  the  difficulties  of 
M»siti.»n.  My  relations  with  young  Dr.  Siemssen 
ii«*  imrtioularly  agreeable,  although  I  learnt  afler- 
i  that  lio  \im\  been  by  no  means  particularly  edified 
»•  f)n»8poct  of  my  coming  into  the  hospital,  or  rather 
y  siiy,  had  a  decided  prejudice  against  it.  But  when 
K  that  I  whi^  thoroughly  in  earnest,  that  I  set  to  work 
•ritly,  and  knew  what  I  was  about,  he  showed  me  a 
♦*  of  resp#»ct  which  encouraged  me,  In^cause  I  soon 
»*«!  lii^dily  to  rt\Hpect  him,  as  an  honest,  thoroughly 
rr  ynung  n»an,  who  had  it  at  heart  to  fulfil  the 
s  tif  his  calling  with  faithfulness  and  in  a  humane 
H<'  lisi<MUHl  readily  to  all  my  wishes  for  the  sick, 
lid  all  he  could  to  meet  them.  On  the  morning  of 
ay  that  I  left  thehosfiital,  I  rc»ceive<l  a  formal  visit 
IV  littlo  room  (only  fancy  I)  from  him  and  Dr. 
LT8,  accompanied  by  tliree  other  gentlemen  of  the 
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Special  Commission,  when  Dr.  Siemers,  in  the  name  of 
the  rest^  made  me  a  speech,  and  then  handed  to  met 
written  address  of  thanks,  and  another  of  a  similar  kind 
was  sent  to  me  in  the  afternoon  by  the  General  Boarf 
of  Health.     You  see,  that  on  their  part  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  acknowledgement  of  my  services ;  indeed,  I 
cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  they  are  very  muck 
overrated  by  many  —  feeling  so  keenly  as  I  do,  that  I 
have  a  thousand  causes  to  humble  myself  in  respect  of 
my  hospital  work  before  the  Lord  my  God,  who  knowi 
all  the  imperfection  of  it,  and  from  whom  the  maaj 
impurities  that  cleave  to  it  cannot  be  hid.     Yet  I  will 
not  deny,  that  the  honourable  testimony  borne  to  my 
work  by  the  majority  of  our  physicians,  of  whom  very 
many  visited  the  hospital,  was  most  encouraging  to  rae. 
Among  these  very  men  several  had  made  a  joke  of  the 
resolution  I  formed,    in  which   they  saw  nothing  but 
romantic  excitement,  and  fancied  they  could  foretell  that 
nothing  practically  useful  could  come  of  it^     I  certainly 
was  glad  to  have  brought  these  gentlemen  to  see  and 
acknowledge  that  neither  what  they  called  mysticism  nor 
literary  employment  must  necessarily  render  a  woman 
useless  in   practical   life,  and   that   such    care  of  the 
sick  as  springs  from  a  spirit  of  re^l  Christian  love  is 
something  higher  and  better  than  can  be  expected  from 
the  ordinary  class  of  paid  nurses  of  either  sex.     That 
this  is   now   pretty  generally  allowed,  and  that  confi- 
dence is  reposed  in  me  in  this  particular,  is  especially 
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nportant  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  new  plan,  which 
MB  occupied  me  very  seriously  since  I  have  been  in  the 
O0pital  —  namely,  the  foundation  of  an  association  for 
le  care  of  the  sick  and  poor.  The  object  of  it  is,  more 
"equent  and  regular  yisiting  of  the  sick  poor  in  their 
wn  dwellings,  and  a  closer  supervision  of  them  than  is 
osnble  for  the  General  Poor's  Board,  with  care  to 
remote  order  and  cleanliness,  and  whatever  else  may 
?  helpful  to  them  either  in  body  or  in  soul.  The 
roject  was  put  on  paper  by  me  during  one  of  the  last 
IV8  of  my  residence  in  the  hospital,  and  submitted  to 
m.  Siemssen  and  Dr.  Siemers,  who  gave  it  their  appro- 
iUion,  and  promised  me  their  support  as  far  as  I  might 
et*d  it.  Similar  assurances  have  b«;en  sent  to  me  by 
ther  friends,  and  especially  by  several  gentlemen  who 
re  thoroughly  acc|uainte<l  with  our  system  of  out-door 
rlief,  its  advantages  and  deficiencies,  and  are  them- 
•Ivcfl  actively  at  work  in  the  matter. 
Th#»  princijMd  difficulty  lies  in  finding  the  needful 
iimlKT  of  helpers  to  carry  out  the  plan,  and  here  I 
nd  rn*»re  obstacles  in  fact  than  I  had  anticipated.  In 
If  fin^t  place,  the  numl>er  of  those  whom  I  myself 
lould  think  fit  for  such  an  imdertaking,  and  whose 
Kiperation  I  should  desire,  is  not  very  large,  although 
i^houhi  require  nothing  beyond  sound  sense,  a  certain 
nount  of  l)<j<lily  strength,  and  knowh^lge  of  domestic 
atters  —  except  love  to  the  cause  and  a  lirint/  prln- 
pU  vf  Christ  in  nityy  which  last  is,  I  am  well  conduced 
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• 

the  only  source  from  whence  can  flow  a  true  and  endmin; 
influence  for  good  to  those  who  need  our  help.  Bat 
even  in  this  limited  circle  I  met  with  many  refasd& 
One  considered  herself  too  much  tied  by  her  household 
duties,  another  had  to  fear  the  objections  of  her  family, 
a  third  was  terrified  by  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaldn;. 
After  knocking  at  so  many  doors  in  vain,  my  own  heart 
would  have  failed  at  last,  but  the  Lord  has  strength- 
ened me,  and  by  degrees  he  has  led  me  to  find  seva 
companions,  who  have  formally  bound  themselves  to 
take  part  in  my  work.  Besides  these  I  know  of  four  or 
five  more,  whose  assistance  I  hope  for,  and  so  neit 
week  I  mean  to  take,  in  Crod's  name,  the  first  steps 
towards  opening  our  work.  Wish  me  a  blessing  from 
God  upon  it ! ' 

She  afterwards  described  this  beginning  to  her  pupils: 
'I  liad  entered  the  hospital  with  the  thought  that  my 
service  there  should  become  the  commencement  of  a 
new  kind  of  labour  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  and  it  had 
in  fact  brought  me  into  much  closer  contact  with  the 
lower  class;  what  they  lacked,  and  how  much  conse- 
quently might  be  done  for  them,  had  become  clearer  to 
me,  and  all  this  experience  was  not  to  pass  by  unused. 
On  the  last  Sunday  of  my  residence  there,  I  wrote  dowB 
the  scheme  of  an  Association  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  poor,  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  Sisterhood 
of  Mercy,  and  certainly  very  different  from  that  which 
was  ultimately  carried  out.     For  instance,  I  had  chiefly 
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in  view,  the  cooperation  of  women  of  the  lower  middle 
bIam,  because,  repelled  by  the   disapprobation  I  had 
met  with  among  the  higher  classes,  I  did  not  venture 
to  approach  them.     I  also  thought  that  this  claws  of 
pemons  were  nearer  to  the  poor,  and  could  better  judge 
of  their  necemities.     Originally  I  had  several  of  these 
in  the  AKSociation,  yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  against 
meh  a  plan,  because  as  a  rule  higher  cultivation  creates 
m  sounder  judgment,  which  is  often  wanting  in  this 
middle-class;   neverthelefis,  no  institution  of  the  kind 
ahould   be  without   some   of  these  women,    and    the 
mixture  of  ranks  appears  to  me  to  make  it  more  truly 
a  type  of  a  rt^l  Christian  community.     My  scheme  at 
tluU   time  re<{uire(l  of  the  memlK^rs  (»f  the  Association 
tbat  they  should  take  |mrt  with  their  own  hands  in  clean- 
ing and  settiuj^  in  onltT  the  dwelling*  of  thep<H»r,  when 
it  hhouM  seem  drsirable  ;  that  they  should  undertake  to 
watch  by  the  sick,  iV:c.  &c.     In  practice  tlu»s<'  things  took 
anotbrr  shnp<*.     Tht*  first  principles  (»f  the  plan  however 
reniained  the  sauH*;  ]H*rsonal  intercourse  with  the  |>oor, 
and  the  exhibition  of  a  love  tow{U'ds  them  manif(*ste<l 
bv  acti«in  luid  roote<i  in  faith  ;  nor  do  1  lM*Ii(*ve  that  a 
Work  f**undeil  <»n  any  other  principk*s  could  rndure. 

My  plan  l»eing  coinpli'te,  1  left  the  hospital  and  sought 
to  win  5<»xne  to  tiike  part  in  the  undertaking.  Among 
many  rfftisiJs,  I  met  with  a  cheerful  res]N)nse  from 
ievermi,  and  so  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1832,  thirtet*n  of  us 
met  fur  the  first  time  in  my  mother's  house.     I  made 
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them  a  short  spoken  address  (of  which  some  fiagmenii 
are  to  be  found  in  later  reports*),  especially  waimj 
them  against  many  dangers  to  be  avoided,  and  hpl 
down  the  principles  of  our  association.  The  room  in  WJ 
mother's  house  soon  became  too  small  for  our  increinl 
numbers,  and  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  town-hall  m 
afterwards  granted,  by  favour  of  the  authorities,  for  oir 
weekly  meetings.' 

In  later  brief  communications  to  her  pupils  it  ap- 
pears very  clearly  with  how  much  of  skill,  discrdko, 
and  moderation  Amelia  must  have  acted  from  the  bA, 
to  avoid  the  many  perils  which  threatened  th^  young 
institution,  and  to  secure  for  her  enterprise  the  respect 
and  confidence  which  were  already  paid  to  her  own 
personal  character.     She  goes  on  to  relate :  — 

'  The  first  difficulty  was  in  our  position  with  regard 
to  the  medical  men.  I  had  learnt  to  know  them  well 
while  in  the  hospital,  and  now  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  recommend  their  poor  patients  to  us.     Several 

made  me  a  friendly  promise  to  do  so.     Dr.  M ^ 

however,  decidedly  refused,  on  the  ground  that  in  his 
opinion  our  labours  would  destroy  the  one  good  and 
admirable  thing  which  he  still  found  among  the  poor, 
namely,  their  readiness  to  help  each  other.  Afterwanis 
however  I  received  some  indirect  recommendations  from 
liim,  and  washing  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  affiiir,  I 

*  It  is  printed  iu  full  in  tl;o  Tenth  Iie[>ort. 
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1  whether  these  had  been  really  given  with  his 
ige  and  good-will.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
I  since  continued  our  steady  friend  and  helper. 
ice  he  was  very  angry,  because  one  of  our  ladies 
Dininended  homoeopathic  remedies  to  one  of  his 
i,  thus  intniding  into  a  province  of  which  she 
Mthini^.  I  went  to  him  again,  and  said  I  was 
>  take  all  the  blame  upon  myself,  and  promised 
future  that  we  would  never  meddle  in  matters 
I  not  concern  us;  and  at  the  next  meeting  I  took 
1  to  find  fault  with  what  had  been  done. 

4l  another  little  battle  to  fight  with  Dr.  R . 

V  vinitin;^'  a  man  who  was  nearly  recovered  from 
4ll-|»ox,  an<l  also  his  wife  who  was  much  more 
y  ill.  I  lent  hi  111  some  books  which  he  received 
ank",  and  proniistMl  when  he  should  have  n^ 
lirnujh,  to  K«-ntl  him  some  more.  The  nurse 
nnetually  to  nie,  but  without  the  books:  the 
III  had  taken  them  away,  and  had  said  they  were 
or  the  patient.  I  went  to  the  doctor,  and  saw 
ks  l\in^'  on  his  tabh»,  but  talkeil  first  of  other 
,  until  he  himself  aske<l  luv  what  sort  of  books  I 
en  to  liis  patient.  I  replie<l  they  were  intende<i 
*«'rivaleseent,who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  reiuiing 
•  liis  wife;  and  iiKjuireil  whether  he  really  thought 
uM  «lo  the  man  any  harm.  He  had  not  read 
.as  the  answer,  but  he  knew  there  was  sehlom 
\;  g<x><l  in  those  little  blue  stitched  covers.     And 
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then  he  lauded  to  me  a  most  wearisome  book,  caMsQ^p 
"Moral  Instniction,"  as  very  fit  for  the  purpose  inhaBil- 
and  I  promised  to  take  it  to  the  sick  man.     I  wasvaylo: 
willing  to  give  way  in  this  case,  that  I  might  keepBf 
freedom  in  a  hundred  others,  and  so  I  trotted  off  m(i|»i: 
obediently  with  my  "  Moral  Instruction,"  and  explainei 
to  the  patient  that  we  acted  entirely  in  concert  wiflitil 
medical  man,  and  wished  to  conceal  notbing  from  hiiii 
*  My  friend  Dr.  Siemssen  once  took   away  a  book 
from  a  patient,  which  led  me  to  pay  him  a  visit.    On  my 
inquiry  he  was  almost  angry  that  I  could  believe  tint 
he  would  have  so  acted  without  first  speaking  to  me,  if 
he  had  objected  to  the  contents  of  the  book ;  but  the 
patient  must  not  read  at  all,  that  had  been  his  only 
reason  for  taking  it  away.'     On  this  occasion  Amelia 
adds,  in  speaking  of  her  dear  friend  Dr.  Siemssen  :  *  He 
always  treated  me  with  the  same  frankness  and  opennees, 
and  it  was  this  very  truth  and  straightforwardness  that 
always  pleased  me  so  much  in  him.     I  think,  too,  that 
such  men  as  he  are  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  God  than 
many  who  are  fond  of  using  its  language.      And  in 
general  I  hold  it  to  be  good  that  believers  and  wi- 
believers   should  be  brought   into    contact  with  each 
other,  and  I  believe  that  such  intercourse  is  far  more 
wholesome  than  the  harsh  judgments  passed  by  each 
upon  the  other,  without  any  close  acquaintance.'    3to 
Sieveking's  friendship  with  this  gentleman,  which  had 
arisen  and  gained  strength  at   a  time  of   such  grave 
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teresty  was  not  long  to  be  her  portion.  Being  invited 
his  marriagey  she  was  struck  by  his  looking  wretchedly 
L ;  he  fell  sick  immediately  after,  and  in  a  fortnight 
e  was  a  corpse.  She  mourned  for  him  deeply  and 
amestly. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  1832,  she  wrote  to  Minna 
losch,  after  an  apology  for  her  long  silence, —  *  I  feel, 
adeed,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  probably  to  justify  my- 
elf  in  your  eyes  on  this  point,  although  I  have  a 
borough  conviction  that  I  am  truly  called  from  above 
0  this  new  kind  of  activity,  and  hence  feel  myself  obliged 

0  make  many  sacrifices  for  its  sake  that  really  cost  me 
3methiiig:  thus,  for  instance,  I  give  up  many  hours  of 
atercuurHC  with  my  friemlH,  which  has  always  been  my 
ivourite  recreation.  Friends  who  are  really  very  dear 
y  me  I  often  do  not  u*e  for  months  ti>gether.  I  ma<ie 
wo  rules  for  myself  when  I  (»ntereil  on  my  new  sphere 
f  work —  one,  that  my  school  was  not  to  suffer  from  it 

1  anv  wav;  and  the  other,  that  mv  mother  was  not  to 
<•  cut  short  of  any  part  of  the  time  when,  acct)rding  to 
ur  establislKKi  amingements  nt  home,  she  riH!kons  on 
ay  compfuiiouship.  That  many  other  things  claiming 
ay  iKva^ionalattention,  esjwcially  K^tter-writin^%are  often 
%u\  tkniili*  foratime^  I  cannot  deny;  though  I  must  own, 
hat  by  greater  faithfuhn»ss  on  my  jMirt  my  new  duties 
night  l»e  fulfilled  without  neglt*i*ting  former  ohligatitms. 
if  igbt  I  but  succx'eil  in  attaining  this  higher  cafmcity 

U 
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for  usefulness  in  the  service  of  my  God !     He  knoii 
that  the  deepest  desire  of  my  soul  is  to  attain  it.' 

At  this  time  Amelia  lost  her  beloved  and  revered  Ami 
Sieveking.  She  describes  her  last  days  in  the  aboro 
letter  to  Minna  Hosch,  and  adds :  ^  This  death  cannot, 
I  think,  call  forth  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  i 
peaceful,  gentle  sadness.  Does  it  not  seem  a  beantiH 
ending  to  a  life  in  many  respects  so  beautiful?  And  if 
it  be  in  general  to  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  to  mortili 
to  escape  the  infirmity,  the  many  suflFerings  and  privir 
tions,  incident  to  a  very  advanced  age,  it  was  doubly  » 
to  her,  to  whose  lively  spirit  a  stirring  and  varied  life 
seemed  a  necessary  condition  of  happiness.' 

Not  always,  nor  in  all  points,  had  Amelia  harmonised 
with  this  remarkable  woman,  to  whom,  from  her  earliest 
youth,  she  had  looked  up  with  so  much  reverence.  It 
was  indeed  scarcely  possible  that  she  should  have  done 
so,  totally  unlike,  as  they  were,  in  natural  disposition 
and  in  the  character  of  their  lives.  Madame  Sieveking 
was  one  of  those  persons  who,  brought  up  in  an  un- 
believing age,  yet,  happier  than  many  others,  have 
embraced  religion  under  the  form  of  a  pious  ra- 
tionalism, and  during  a  life  rich  in  every  way,  in 
noble  enjoyments  as  in  ennobling  sufferings,  and 
passed  amidst  the  most  remarkable  people  of  her 
time,  she  had  unconsciously  formed  in  her  heart  and 
borne  in  her  conduct  the  image  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter.    She  possessed  a  strength  and  fulness  of  love 
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linp;  to  continual  self-denial,  united  with  a  most 
ii-like  humility,  while  everything  that  was  little, 
tistic%  and  narrow-hearted,  was  contrary  to  her  gene- 
^  nature ;  but  just  because  all  this  lived  and  worked 
on^ciously  within  her,  and  was  in  some  sense  natu- 
y  developed  by  her  circumstances,  she  could  not 
ipathL^e  in,  nor  even  fully  comprehend,  the  struggles 

travails  of  a  soul,  which  had  had  to  fight  its  way 
lU^^h  both  inward  and  outward  difficulties,  and  by 
L-re  and  earnest  self-examination  had  learned  to  see 
kriy  its  own  helph^sness,  and  the  need  of  divine 
*<tiinfe.  The  character  of  her  niece,  who  had  never 
n  a  younj^  ^irl  like  others,  appeared  to  her  un- 
liible,  htT  activity  not  always  feminine ;  and  not 
[i  fHiilt-tiiulinj^  spirit,  but  from  real  conviction,  she 
ipprovtHl  alto^fthor  of  her  entiTing  on  the  hospital 
:ict\  which  sffuunl  to  her  a  wilful  and  enthusiastic 
*,  to  the  prejutiice  of  nearer  dutieK,  while  she  mis- 
(vivi-ii,  Hither  than  coiidemncil,  the  motives  which 
if  the  step  a  moral  necessity  to  her  niece,  lioth 
re.'vMMl  thems«'lveH  plainly  on  the  subject  to  t*ach 
IT.  and  |»^iinful  a^  it  was  to  Amelia  to  be  unable  to 

over  her  aunt,  her  love  and  resp'ct  for  her  suffercHl 
iliminutiMn  ;  while  that  hi^h-mindeii  woman,  on  her 
t.  Would  not  n'fus«»  to  her  a  degree  of  resjK'ct,  which 
:bt   probably  have  risen  to  a  full  approb<ition,  couhl 

liave  liveil  to  follow  her  niece's  furtlier  course,  and 
[icK^  tliat  future,  with  its  new  elements  of  Christian 

u  2 
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development,  to  which,  by  the  whole  bent  of  her  d»- 
racter,  she  already  belonged.  Meantime,  the  relalifli 
between  them  was  of  that  description  which  brings; 
particularly  to  the  best  and  most  decided  chaiacteii) 
much  of  peculiar  pain  and  struggle,  while  we  recogiuK 
in  it  a  special  means  of  training  in  the  school  of  Divine 
love.  Above,  in  the  land  of  vision,  where  we  shiD 
know  even  as  we  are  known,  the  veil  which  parts  n 
here  will  fall  away,  and  all  who  have  honestly  sougW 
truth  will  find  themselves  united  in  Him  who  is  fte 
truth  Himself. 

In  the  letter  which  described  her  aunt's  last  dais 
Miss  Sieveking  says  of  their  conversation  respecting  the 
hospital :  '  Her  simple,  thoroughly  sincere  and  bene- 
volent disposition  always  appeared  to  me  most  loveable, 
and  often  exercised  a  wholesome  influence  upon  me. 
Although  she  did  not  share  my  convictions  on  many  sub- 
jects, I  never  felt  afraid  to  speak  freely  with  her,  even 
on  the  highest  and  holiest  matters.  I  can  never  forget 
one  morning  when  I  found  her  not  yet  risen.     She  had 

• 

just  heard  of  my  resolution  to  go  into  the  hospital.  She 
decidedly  disapproved  of  the  step,  and  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand as  much,  almost  with  harshness.  Afterwards, 
though  I  remained  quiet,  she  perhaps  feared  that  she 
had  given  me  pain,  and  without  recalling  what  she  had 
said,  she  became  quite  tender,  more  so  than  she  had 
ever  yet  been  towards  me.  We  parted  with  tears  in  our 
eyes,  and  I  felt  myself  nearer  to  her  heart  than  I  had 
ever  stood  before.' 
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Respecting  the  Association,  she  writes  in  this  letter : 
'  It  consists  of  thirteen  members,  six  married  women. 
Bod  seven  unmarried,  partly  from  the  higher,  and  partly 
from  the  middle  class,  who  seem  to  be  especially  suited 
for  the  purposes  of  our  society ;  all,  I  hope,  are  animated 
by  a  loving  zeal,  founded  on  a  simple  faith  in  the  Gospel. 
To  set  the  thing  going  has  been  sufficiently  difficult, 
bat  now  this  is  once  done,  I  am  not  anxious  about  its 
permanence.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me,  that  all 
the  members  find  such  pleasure  in  our  work.*  She  then 
eorrects  some  mistakes  of  Miss  I{()8ch  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  their  employment,  and  continues :  *  Our 
undertaking  metft^  with  many  objections  from  different 
quartern.  Kut  I  am  so  accustomed  to  this  in  all  my 
doingH,  that  it  does  not  unsettle  me ;  intletnl  it  would  l>e 
quite  stnuige  to  me,  in  bringing  forwanl  anything  new, 
not  to  find  it  obj<KrtiHi  to.  On  the  other  hand,  z<'alous 
frieocU  are  not  wanting  to  support  our  cause ;  among 
ihem  is  one  of  our  cleverest  and  most  diligent  doctors  of 
the  poor,  and,  W(»uld  you  have  thought  it?  the  old  l^aron 
T€»n  Voght,*  who  hits  interestt^l  him84*lf  alujut  my  plans 
with  all  the  anlour  of  a  young  man  :  by  his  desire  I  am 
to  c«>mmunicate  to  him  in  det;iil  my  written  accounts 
of  the  j)Oor,  and  he  has  lately,  without  the  slight<*8t 
prompting  on  my  part ^  publish <*<1  his  favourable  opinion 
of  our  scheme  in  <»ne  of  the  Miscellanies.' 

*  Tb«  well  known  phiUnthropbt. 
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In  February,  1833,  Miss  Sieveking  writes  toMun 
Hosch  of  the  death  of  one  of  her  little  scholars:  *1V 
beginning  of  the  new  year  has  carried  oflF  a  dear  chM 

from  my  little  school.     Louisa  S ,  scarce  thirteen 

years  old,  has  died  of  scarlet  fever.  On  Christmas  Etc 
she  was  with  me  quite  well  and  cheerful,  and  two  dap 
after  Christmas  she  was  gone.  The  disease  attaAed 
the  brain  immediately,  so  that  she  had  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  clear  consciousness  during  its  whole  couiat 
Almost  all  her  fancies  were  about  me  and  her  littk 
school-fellows,  and  it  was  very  touching  to  me,  as  I 
watched  by  her  one  night,  to  hear  her  call  me  even 
moment,  and  not  to  be  recognised  by  her.     In  the  last 

hours  before  her  end,  the  image  of  little  Mary  H ■ 

was  constantlv  before  her  mind,  —  this  was  a  sweet, 
good  child,  formerly  her  schoolfellow,  who,  two  years 
before,  had  passed  into  eternity.  At  last  our  little  sick 
child  began  with  a  voice  already  failing,  the  song  often 
sung  in  her  father's  house,  '  How  brightly  beams  the 
Morning  Star.'  She  finished  the  last  verse,  though  the 
end  was  scarcely  audible,  and  these  were  the  last  sounds 
which  her  father  and  mother  heard  from  her  lips ;  a 
few  moments  later  they  were  closed  for  ever.' 

She  then  recurs  to  her  Association,  and  savs :  '  There 
is  a  growing  interest  in  the  matter,  even  among  the 
general  public.  There  is  an  increased  confidence 
in  the  sensible  management  and  carrying  out  of  our 
scheme,  as  I  may  conclude   from  the  readiness  with 
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•h  people  come  forward  with  supplies,  both  in  money 
in  other  ways.  Several  have  volunteered  to  place 
'  names  on  the  subscription  list ;  fifteen  ladies  who 
ot  iH'long  to  the  visiting  members,  have  engaged  to 

for  the  poor  on  certain  days:  a  wealthy  butcher 
proniistMl  UH  4  lb.  of  meat  weekly ;  bedding  and 
ling,  old  and  new,  have  been  sent  to  us,  &c.,  and 
\t'<  all  this,  since  I  wrote  last,  four  working  members 
►  j«»in«-<l  us.  I  rejoice  especially  in  the  good  under- 
ling that  prevails  among  my  colleagues,  which 
•rt4>,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  perfectly  undisturbed, 
'•  tlifir  zral  and  delight  in  their  work  seem  at  pre- 

to  iiuTriLse  rather  than  diminish.  They  cannot, 
•il,  fail  to   pm-cive,  that  a  grrat  blessing  dot»s  rest 

•  rx.iial  visiting  of  the  dwellings  of  misery,  and  this 

•  a-*  nnuh  for  ours<lvt»8  as  for  the  jKM>r  and 
rin^'  ])rrsons  to  whom  wt*  bring  the  little  helps 
:ul»*vi;itiuns  at  our  command.     Tliese  are,  in(iee<l, 

iiniih  higher  srnse,  real  benefits,  than  many  of 
ri^hr^t  gifts  whieh  people  lavish,  without  making 
iM-lvrs  ao(|iiainte(l  with  tlie  actual  condition  of  the 
\,  nr  caring  abont  tlie  disposal  of  the  mtmey  they 
TIh*  |HM»r,  for  the  most  jKirt,  feel  this  themselves, 
while  they  often  receive  lielp  from  the  City  as  a 
:!ul  tribute,  without  anv  thanks  and  even  with 
riiur-i  that   more  ihies  not  fall  to  their  share,  we  on 

•  ntr.iry,  who  come  to  them  purely  out  of  g(HNlwill. 
I  tind  ourselves  overpaid  for  our  exertions  and  fatigues 
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by  their  tears  of  gratitude,  by  their  hearty  blesfidngs,  if 
their  confidence  in  us,  and  the  influence  on  their  moni 
and  religious  condition  whi6h  this  alone  can  give  us.' 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Miss  Sieveking  had  to 
remove  to  another  house  in  Hamburg  with  her  adopted 
mother  and  her  £Eimily,  and  the  change  threatened 
some  discomfort,  as  the  situation  of  the  house,  and  d 
her  future  schoobroom,  was  noisy.  Of  this  she  says  it 
conclusion,  ^  I  am  not  left  to  busy  myself  with  fears  and 
anxieties  for  the  future :  perhaps  it  will  all  turn  ont 
better  than  I  now  think,  and  what  can 't  be  cured  most 
be  endured.  If  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God,  assuredly  we  must  not  gromble 
over  the  little  contradictions  and  vexations  of  dailv 
life.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

1839-1837. 

TISrr  OF  RKB  BROTHER  AND  SISTER—FIRST  RERORT  OF  THE 
▲SSOaATION THE  BURDEN  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ITS  CON- 
SEQUENCES— THE  ORIGINAL  WISHES  AND  THOUGHTS  CON- 
TINUE    GROWTH    OF   THE   ASSOCIATION  —  VISIT   TO   HER 

BROTHER  —  PROJECTED     FOURTH     COURSE     OF   CLASSES 

THIRD  RFJ*(>RT  —  FURTHER  THOUGHTS  OF  A  SISTERHOOD 
OF   MERCT — RETROSI'ECT   OF   HER    LIFE. 

IN  the  summer  of  1833,  Miss  Sieveking  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  her  brother  and  sister  from  England.  At  this 
time  she  pubhshed  her  first  Report.  It  contained  no 
printe<l  rules,  but  the  heading  principU'H  of  those  which 
ahe  afterwards  establisheil  were  developtKl  in  it,  and  an 
account  of  the  first  year's  working  of  the  infant  institu- 
tion rendereil  to  her  fellow  citizens.  She  ha<l  l)e|^in 
the  Work  without  p<»KHeHHing  a  single  shilling  for  the 
purpose,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  she  recorded  the 
receipt  of  1,332  marks,  lOsclullings.*  The  second  year 
brought  in  4,044  7/u  20^«r,  and  more  slowly,  but  quite  as 

*  About  103/.  Eoglitli  moD^y. 
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surely,  the  number  of  working  members  also  increasel, 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  in  the  first  year,  in  the  seconds 
twenty-five,  although  several  were  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  retire.    The  enterprise  gathered  strength  and 
shape,  which  can  surprise  no  one  who  considers  on  ttie 
one  hand  the  need  that  existed,  and  on  the  other  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  foundress  and  head,  of  whid 
a  lasting  memorial  remains  in  the  series  of  her  printed 
Reports.     These  Reports  will  ever  remain  a  pattern  for 
all  who  concern  themselves  deeply  with  the  care  of  the 
poor ;  for  they  contain,  not  idle  abstractions  or  beautiful 
theories,  but  rather  the  practical  results  and  experiences 
of  an  activity   whose  strength   lay  in  the   depths  of 
Christian   love,  and  was  ever  renewed  and    freshened 
from  that  living  spring.     There  may  be  learnt  the  tnie 
character  of  the   Christian  visitor,    and    also   how  the 
voluntary  Christian  care  of  the  poor  must  be  regulated 
in  order  neither  to  overpass  its  aim  nor  to  fall  short  of 
it.    The  moderation  and  ability,  the  reasonableness  and 
sobriety,  which  were  combined  in  the  author  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree,  are  here  clearly  brought  out  in  their  bearing 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  poor ;  and  the  faith  which 
worketh  by  love,  in  other  words,  the  faith  of  Christ,  is 
unhesitatingly  and  firmly  laid  down  as  the  fundamental 
principle,  though  with    all   freedom  and  toleration  of 
opinion.     In   these  papers  nothing  is  concealed,  em- 
bellished or  idealised,  but  neither  is  anything  drawn 
in   gloomy  colours,    or   regarded    from    a  desponding 
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point  of  view.  The  maxims  of  Christian  wisdom  appear 
clotheil  in  the  most  modest  dress,  and  we  may  see  how 
dearly  she  understood  how  to  use  her  remarkable 
talent  for  or^nization  in  the  natural  development  of 
her  institution,  how  to  avoid  dangers,  prevent  misunder- 
standinpt,  make  use  of  experience,  and  bide  her  time. 
Self-control  was  her  strenjj^h ;  she  watehe<l  for  guidance 
from  (i<mI,  and  never  went  beyond  her  appointed  bounds, 
and  therefore  she  never  desired  and  strove  for  more 
than  she  could  accomplish.  This  is  shown  in  the  history 
of  her  life,  }is  well  as  in  these  Reports,  the  practical 
value  of  whicli  will  be  liest  understood  by  those  who 
have  themselves  attemptwl  any  similar  work.  The 
nilcK  of  thr  Sievfkin^  Association  have  continued  to  l)e 
the  uiimIcI  for  all  the  institutions  which  have  grown  out 
of  it,  and  its  K4*|M)rts  havr  exat»tly  express<*(l  all  that  can 
lit*  sjiid  <»f  general  interest  respecting  the  working  of 
public  Female  Associations. 

She  announce<i  to  .MissH«»sch  her  intention  of  publish- 
ing her  first  Ki'ixirt,  on  the  15th  July,  183.3,  and  on  this 
«»cca.*»ion  remarks,after  mentioning  the  ininu^diat**  rejisons 
for  the  publication,  *-My  views  are  shannl  by  oKl  Haron 
Von  Voght,  Dr.  1*.  Dr.  A.  and  Dr.  L.,  to  whom,  as  zealous 
|iatruns  of  my  undertaking,  I  showe<i  the  manuscript 
U-fore  printing.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  tiling 
i^peaks  for  itself,  and  that  greater  publicity  cannot  fail 
to  irbtain  more  general  sympathy.  Among  the  doct<»rs 
of  the  p«H)r  it  is  alreaily  in  gotnl  repute,  however  much 
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some  of  these  gentlemen  were  at  first  set  against  it 
Many  of  their  unfavourable  expressions  early  reached  ffif 
ears  :  I  took  no  notice  of  them,  however,  but  wait  my 
way  quietly,  only  taking  diligent  care  that  nothing  shouU 
be  neglected  on  our  part  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  the  medical  men,  and  especially  that  nothing 
should  happen  which  should  give  them  any  ground  to 
complain  of  us,  and  justify  their  apprehensions.  I 
have  attained  my  aim.  Only  a  few  days  since,  one  of 
these  gentlemen  told  me  of  his  own  accord,  that  we  hid 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  prejudice  of  himself  tod 
his  colleagues  against  our  work,  and  that  now  they  had 
but  one  opinion  amongst  them  as  to  its  usefulness.  My 
full  name  is  to  be  attached  to  this  little  book.  It 
would  seem  to  me  a  sort  of  affectation  to  try  to  main- 
tain my  incognito,  because  my  name  must  be  kno\^  as 
the  president  to  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
matter.' 

The  pressiu'e  of  business  naturally  became  more  con- 
siderable with  her  new  vocation,  and  only  by  degrees 
did  she  recover  the  necessary  balance  between  her  in- 
ward and  her  outward  life.  In  describing  this  period 
to  her  pupils  Miss  Sieveking  says — 

*  How  fared  it,  then,  with  my  other  duties  apart  from 
and  beyond  the  Association  ?  I  must  confess  that  all  to- 
gether they  often  became  very  toilsome.  My  mother  had, 
indeed,  many  other  companions,  but  the  school  itself,  and 
the  long  walks  to  and  from  it,  were  often  hard  work. 
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At  seyen  in  the  morning,  I  walked  with  a  great  basket  of 
books  to  the  city,  (more  than  an  hour*s  walk,)  and  paid 
fisits  to  the  poor ;  then  I  had  school  for  three  hours. 
Besides  thiH,  on  every  alternate  Tuesday,  I  collected  my 
former  scholars  about  me,  and  at  half-past  six  I  had 
always  to  be  l)ack  at  Othmarschen.  Four  days  in  the 
week  I  generally  went  without  any  warm  food.  One  of 
the  children  used  to  fetch  me  a  pennyworth  of  butter- 
milk, which  I  took  with  a  piece  of  bread.  I  had  often 
declared  tliat  I  did  not  know  wliat  nerves  were,  or  how 
they  should  cause  suffering :  but  at  this  time  I  learnt 
to  un4lerRtand  it  very  well.  I  visitt^l  my  friends  indeed 
as  often  an  I  could,  but  there  was  not  time  for  this 
every  «iay.  Meantime  my  mother  ha<l  In^come  totally 
blind,  and  nee<ied  more  help  and  comi>anionship ;  in 
partk*ular  she  liked  to  bear  reading,  and  I  often  read 
aloud  to  her  in  the  evening  from  Hix  or  half-past  till 
eleven.  I  never  read  ho  much  in  my  life  as  at  that 
time.* 

In  Augu^t  hhe  writt»8  to  Mitw  Hiwch : 

*  You  will  we  by  the  Kej>ort,  that  the  duties  of  the 
Presiilent,  which  I  have  undertaken,  re<|uirt»  no  nmall 
outlay  of  time,  and  that  I  de«**rve  some  little  in- 
dulgence for  my  tardiness  in  l«*tt<»r-writing  on  this 
aix^tunt.  Mi*aiitime,  amiilst  all  thin  strain  of  exertitm, 
I  am  vrry  well.  I.*ast  summer,  I  must  own,  I  often 
felt  a  little  overburdenetl  with  work.  I  could  not 
alway»  get  through  it,  I  felt  at  times  quite  unstrung, 
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and  as  if  I  were  losing  myself  amidst  such  a  crowd  rf 
external  objects, — that  is,  I  could  not  find  the  neceawr 
time  for  quiet  reflection  and  prayer,  and  to  collect  nf 
mind  in  meditation  on  the  Eternal.     But  now  all  this ii 
diflferent.     I  cannot  indeed  say,  that  I  have  less  to  (fe; 
on  the  contrary,  as  our  work  extends  itself,  I  necessarilT 
have  more,  but  the  business  is  more  easily  -despatched, 
partly  by  help  of  practice,  and  partly  because  of  the 
new   impulse    given    to   my   mind    by   the    pleasaiA 
experience  of  success.      In  short  I    feel  cheerful  and 
happy  in  my  busy  life.     Among  the  enjoyments  of  it,  I 
reckon  the  varied  relations  into  which  it  brings  me  irith 
people  of  the  most  diverse  characters,  and  of  all  ranb 
in  life.      The  observation  of  mankind  in  their  different 
aspects,  seems  to  me  the  most  attractive  of  all  studies.' 
The  blessing   of  God  was  visibly  wqth  her,  and  in 
August,  1834,  she  could  say,  in  writing  to  her  relatiT€S 
in  England,  with  her  second  Report,  *  I  know  you  will 
rejoice  that  our  enterprise  goes  on  so  well.     Sinc^  the 
publication  of  this  second  Report,  I  have  received  many 
really   astonishing  proofs  of  sympathy  and  confidence 
from  the  most  various  quarters,  subscriptions  liave  been 
sent  to  me  wholly  unsolicited,  and  from  time  to  time 
considerable    sums    placed    at   my  disposal.     There  i^ 
indeed  a  noble  amount  of  public  spirit  in  our  good  city. 
Manifold  as  are  the  calls  upon  the  benevolence  of  the 
public,  every  new  institution  may  be  sure  of  support, 
so  soon  as  it  shall  be  acknowledged  to  have  a  really 
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meficial  tendency.  Indeed.  I  never  felt  bo  warm  an 
Tection  for  my  fellow-citizens  as  now,  when  of  course 
feel  l>oimd  by  gratitude  to  so  many  who  are  personally 
Dkuown  to  me.  And  as  I  look  on  every  trust  as  a  great 
ad  sacred  obligation,  I  feel  myself  a  general  debtor, 
od  one  who  is  scarcely  likely  ever  to  be  able  fully 
»  pay  all  that  I  owe.  But  far  from  being  oppressed  by 
lis  feeling,  it  rather  acts  as  a  powerfiil  spur  to  strive,  by 
16  devotion  of  all  my  powers,  to  realise  that  fair  ideal  of 
liristian  care  for  the  sick  and  poor,  which  has  fired  my 
uikI  ever  since  my  eighteenth  year.  But  if  you  ask 
le  whether  a  8t»cret  vanity  does  not  mingle  in  this 
^ling;  aloH,  I  cannot  but  admit  it.  Tlie  view  of 
iy*<'lf  undrr  thin  aH]K*ct  often  frightens  me  I  But  I 
ni*t  in  tlu?  corrt'cting  grace  of  God,  that  He  will  pre- 
?r\»»  me  Injth  by  inwanl  and  outward  guidance  and 
ufuiliation,  and  not  suffrr  me  so  phamefully  to  fall 
leforf  the  enemy  which  of  all  others  I  have  most  to 
ear.  And  will  the  AwtKMation  one  <lay  mako  a  way  for 
lie  into  the  wanls  of  our  Infinnary?  A  prest»ntiment 
•f  thi^,  84>metinu*s  dim,  and  H<»nu*timeH  bright,  makeH  me 
ilwavH  l«M»k  on  it  (w  the  goal  of  my  earthly  course. 
rh«Te  an*  liours  when  I  cannot  suppress  a  dt^ep  longing 
'or  its  attainnu'Ut." 

In  thf  course  t»f  this  montli  she  accom|mnied  her 
*-ct»nd  m-plifW  to  Liil>eck,  wliere  he  was  to  attend  the 
ligh  ih'IhhiI,  and  plaoi*<l  him  to  Ixianl  with  a  family  of 
vlatiuns.     After  giving  her  brother  and  bister  on  the 
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spot  a  true  and  particular  account  of  all  that  hid 
happened,  she  finishes  her  letter  in  Othmarschen  aad 
adds :  *  You  may  well  think  it  incomprehensible  tlat 
I  could  not  find  time  to  finish  this  letter  at  LiibeckytDd 
I  must  blame  myself  for  my  idleness.  But  I  gave  up 
my  days  so  entirely  to  your  6ons  and  my  friends  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
myself.  Yet  if  I  had  gone  to  bed  as  late  and  risen  as 
early  as  I  usually  do,  I  should  have  had  the  time  I 
wanted.  Such  occasions  prove  to  me  how  great  is  my 
natural  indolence.  I  am  convinced  that  had  not  God 
in  His  special  mercy  made  my  whole  condition  and  the 
calling  He  has  given  me  a  mighty  spur  to  earnest  and 
diligent  exertion,  I  should  have  been  in  great  danger  of 
sinking  into  disgraceful  inertia.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  full  and  blessed  activity  of  ber 
new  employment,  the  old  thoughts  and  wishes  still 
lived  on  in  Amelia's  heart.  She  closes  a  letter  to  her 
brother  and  sister  on  the  8th  of  September  this  year  with 
these  words :  *  But  there  is  something  more  which  I 
would  ask  of  you.  I  count  strongly  on  the  power  of 
intercessory  prayer.  Will  you,  then,  strengthen  my 
poor  prayer  with  your  own,  and  help  me  to  wrestle  out 
from  the  throne  of  Grace  the  blessing  wliich,  since  my 
eighteenth  year,  has  been  the  object  of  my  deepest 
desire,  that  the  Lord  would  make  me  first  inwardly  and 
spiritually,  and  then  in  my  outward  condition,  a  sister 
of  merc}",  in  the  true  sense  of  the  fair  ideal  which  floats 
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before  my  mind,  and  even  now  lends  to  my  life  itn 
bighent  charm.  Do  not  think  me  so  ungrateful  as  not 
to  acknowledge  what  my  Saviour  has  done  for  me 
already,  in  giving  so  visible  a  blessing  to  our  Association. 
Rut  this  is  still  not  what  I  think  of  and  aim  at;  that  is 
lomething  far  nobler  and  fairer.  I  will  gladly  wait  and 
be  furtht*r  trained  for  it.     But  —  at  last !  at  last ! ' 

In  a  letter  of  October  in  this  year.  Miss  Sieveking 
remarks  speaking  of  a  child  who  had  been  somewhat 
leverely  reproacbe<i  for  a  supposed  want  of  feeling :  — 
'  Can  then  feeling  be  prescribed  and  controlled  by 
another  ?  I  am  convinced  that  in  this  matter  the  use 
of  any  authority,  even  that  of  parents,  requires  the 
most  careful  circumspection,  and  that,  in  most  cases, 
complaints  of  a  want  of  deep  and  warm  feeling  do  not 
lend  to  excite  warmth  of  heart,  but  have  a  directly  con- 
trary effrct.  And,  then,  what  is  to  1h»  the  meaHure? 
Do  we  ni»t  always  miike  it  to  be  that  of  our  own 
iiidividu:il  feelings,  which  never  can  be  an  unerring 
fftaxidard  ?  Never  let  us  forget  how  easy  it  is  to 
miifttake  in  judging  of  the  fetdings  of  another,  and 
fumung  co!iclui*ionK  as  to  their  real  strength  from  their 
varying  modes  of  expression.' 

In  a  letter  of  March  1  st,  1835,  she  says : — *  Of  all  other 
pleaiiuresi  which  the  world  has  to  offer,  I  have  long  taken 
m  willing  leave;  but  the  society  of  people  who  are  dear 
to  me,  and  social  intercourse  with  thosi*  who,  though  by 
BO  mean^  agreeing  with  me  in  opinion,  have  yet  some 
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weight  with  me  by  their  individual  character;  ani- 
mated conversation,  and  interchange  of  thought,  all  these 
things  are  to  me,  in  a  sense,  a  real  mental  necessity ;  thej 
help  to  keep  me  from  becoming  worn  out,  and  maintain 
a  freshness  of  feeling  which  I  would  not  willingly  lose.' 

She  goes  on  to  relate  the  increasing  industrial  activity 
of  the  Association,  which  in  the  following  month  w«8 
about  to  undertake  the  public  sale  of  things  made  by 
the  poor  people :  —  *  In  a  week's  time  I  hope  our  sh(^ 
will  be  empty — the  value  of  this  little  stock  is  about 
1,000  marks.*  You  see  that  I  reckon  confidently  on 
the  public  interest  in  this  matter.  Many  details  of 
the  arrangement  must  be  first  discussed  in  our  council- 
meeting.  This  council-meeting  is  a  new  arrangement, 
introduced  in  the  course  of  this  year ;  it  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  weekly  meetings,  and  takes  place  once  a 
month. 

*  Among  our  poor  themselves,  I  must  ever  repeat  it, 
the  sum  of  our  pleasant  experiences  far  exceeds  those  of 
an  opposite  kind;  and  after  all,  the  blessing  and  the  gain 
which  we  bring  home  to  our  own  life  from  the  dwelhngs 
of  the  poor,  is  something  which,  in  its  full  compass,  those 
only  can  know  who  have  experienced  it  themselves. 
Similar  associations  are  about  to  be  set  on  foot  in  St. 
George's,  and  in  Altona.'     Both  these  began  this  year. 

Miss  Sieveking  again  this  summer  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  her  beloved  brother  and  sister  from  London.     She 
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itffl  of  it  in  September  to  Minna  Hosch : — *  Both  they 
i  I  ftvl  that  each  opportunity  of  personal  intercourse 
npt  UH  into  closer  union  with  each  other.*  About 
A  time,  2is  alri*ady  mentioned,  she  lost  her  friend, 
.  Sic*ins8<*n,hy  death,  and  she  says  in  the  same  letter: — 
here  was  quit^f  a  peculiar  charm  in  my  friendship 
:h  him,  In^gun  at  such  a  remarkable  time,  in  the 
olera  Hospital;  it  was  something  so  unlike  the 
nmon  every-day  course  of  things ;  my  heart  has  bled 
infully.  Well,  these  ties  will  one  day  be  knit  again, 
[!  then  in  a  holier  and  purer  form.' 
A  letter  to  Mi8S  Hosch,  of  April  10th,  1836, 
iirrilMM  the  ch)8e  of  one  course  of  classes,  and  the 
[>f<-ttd  Iw^'iniiing  of  another,  and  was  written  in  the 
irval  of  ^jreater  leisure,  which  leisure  would  itself 
vr  M*erne(i  tn  iniinv  |kt8oiis  an  over-abundance  of 
hiiifs.-.  She  wiys: — *My  holidays  have  come  to  pass 
ij*.  A  f«'W  (lays  iM-fnre  Kaster  I  diMniss^nl,  as  lN*ing 
w  nady  ft»r  i'onfinnation,  the  set  of  girls  to  whose  in- 
uetion  f«»r  the  hist  eij^lit  years  I  have  devotinl  so  large 
>art  of  tiiy  time  and  strenj^th;  but  I  have  no  idea  of 
iti<4  up  this  bninch  of  my  employments.  No;  that 
uld  d<  |»riv«'  me  of  an  essential  part  of  the  happiness 
niv  lif«' ;  but  I  have  for  s<»veral  reas<»ns  detennin<*d 
{Ki^t|><»n<*  the  In'^jinning  of  a  new  course  till  after 
TcuKiMii  Day.  I  shall  n(»t  want  for  occupation  in  the 
rrv.'il :  Uhid(*s  the  continual  work  for  the  Associa- 
n,  for  the  free  school,  for  my  former  pupils,  <&c.,  there 
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are  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  new  course  i 
classes,  many  arrears  of  business  which  must  now  be 
made  up,  and  a  double  change  of  abode  to  be  goae 
through — going  into  the  country,  and  changing  our  towft- 
house.  Then  the  fourth  Report  has  to  be  writteD,  asl 
lastly,  I  have  determined  at  this  time  to  set  in  order  aD 
my  books,  papers,  correspondence,  &c. ;  and  this  is  indeed 
no  trifle.  Then,  when  I  shall  have  cleared  my  path  in 
every  direction,  I  shall  return  with  quickened  zealtotlie 
circle  of  little  ones,  which  I  have  newly  formed  aroonl 
me,  and  devote  myself  with  fresh  love  and  interest  to 
their  education.  My  spirit  rejoices  in  the  thought  rf 
it,  and  I  think  to  be  a  child  again  among  the  children, 
and  with  them  and  in  them  to  renew  my  youth.' 

In  the  same  letter  she  says: — ^  And  so  you  b*ke  mj 
third  Report ;  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  think  I  may  say  th*t 
it  has  made  a  favourable  impression  pretty  generally. 
Whether  the  next  will  equal  it  in  this  respect,  I  know 
not,  but  I  much  doubt  it.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  it  should  become  more  difficult  every  year  to  treat 
such  a  subject  in  a  really  interesting  manner,  and  it 
must  in  time  be  exhausted.  It  is  only  by  bringing 
forward  special  cases  that  new  life  can  be  continually 
brought  into  it,  but  this  plan  too  has  its  great  difficulties. 
Well,  for  this  time  I  am  not  afraid,  for  I  have  already 
collected  more  than  a  sufficient  amount  of  matter,  and 
possibly  for  the  next  ten  years  it  may  not  fail  me. 
Hitherto  I  have  found  no  ground  for  the  anxiety  which 
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*It  when  I  wrote  my  first  Report,  lest  there  should 
nothing  left  to  say  another  time.  I  would  gladly 
•id  the  dry  and  tedious  style,  which  has  often  annoyed 
in  reading  similar  accounts.  It  is  an  especial  joy  to 
that  my  reports  have  done  some  good  even  abroad, 
I  have  excited  people  to  imitate  the  work.  Asso- 
ictns  of  the  same  kind  have  been  formed,  not  only  in 
G(H>rge*s  and  Altona,  but  at  Zell,  at  Potsdam,  and 
^)nn  ;  and  another  is  projected  in  Bremen.  .  .  . 
re  in  our  own  town  the  thing  is  spreading;  we  have 
f  thirty-two  memlu^rs.  That  my  work  grows  too  you 
I  «*;i^ily  understand;  and  sometimes  I  am  almost  fright- 
t\  :\t  Un  amount.  Imagines  that  I  must  reckon  at  least 
'fi  hours  in  rver}'  week  only  for  receiving  the  poor 
plf,  who  come  to  me  with  their  different  petitions. 
I  this  is  hut  the  KinulU^t  part,  of  my  business;  the 
r  must  Ik?  visit^nl  in  thrir  houses,  and  1  have  many 
:  wjiiks  on  their  In^half  t*»  the  doctors,  the  guardians, 
other  authorities:  and  lastly, what  takes  the  largf»st 
ay  of  time,  is  the  ({uantity  of  writing  refjuire<l  for 
c<'nduet  of  the  wlioh'  affair,  not  to  mention  the 
ml  met'tin^'  every  week,  and  the  sfH'cial  council- 
tin;^  oiiee  a  month.  I  have  be<*n  ailvised  by  wveral 
pit*  t4»  make  a  gn*ater  HulMlivision  <»f  the  work,  butf 
lerto  1  have  not  found  this  pnicticable.  Assuredly 
i  n<>  part  of  my  plan  to  do  all  myself,  and  leave 
t.'ilents  of  my  colleagues  unentploycHl.  On  the 
:rary,    I    make   use   to   the  utmost  of  the  ability 
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and  zeal  I  find  in  them.     The  maxim  on  which  I  bm 
acted,  and  which  hitherto  I  have  found  verified,  is,  dni 
in  such  societies  the  individual  members  will  only  take 
an  interest  in  the  working  of  the  whole  body  in  prop(»- 
tion  as  they  feel  that  they  themselves  contribute  to  % 
and  that  not  without  exertion  and  self-sacrifice.    Many 
branches  of  the  administration  —  for  instance,  the  mir 
nagement  of  the  funds,  the  giving  out  of  spinning  and 
knitting-work,  &c. —  I  have  entrusted  entirely  to  diffe- 
rent members,  only  reserving  to  myself  the  right  of 
requiring  occasional  accounts  of  them.     But  it  appean 
to  me  that  I  cannot  give  up  anything  that  concerns  the 
conduct  of  the  affair  as  a  whole,  without  injury  to  the 
needful  unity  and  order.     And   yet,   if  our  sphere  of 
labour  should  enlarge  in  any  important  degree,  some 
help  for  this  must  be  found,  for  to  do  much  more  than 
I  am  doing   already  seems  to   me  really   impossible, 
unless,  indeed,  God  should  either  increase  my  strength, 
or  find  an  opening  for  me  in  some  other  way.     All  this 
will  adjust  itself,  altliough  at  present  I  see  not  how.    I 
have  experienced  tliis  in  like  cases.     I  have  taken  work 
on  myself,  or  had  it  put  upon  me  by  others,  which  at 
length  has  become  too  much  for  me.    Then  I  go  quietly 
*on,  putting  out  all  my  strength,  and  often  I  have  found 
that  it  has  increased  under  the  strain.    But  if  the  burden 
really  grows  too  great,  then  there  always  comes  some  way 
to  lighten  it.     Thus,  at  first,  when  our  work  was  much 
more  limited  than  it  is  now,  I  was  almost  weighed  down 
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with  the  la)>our  imposed  upon  me  of  receiving  verbal 
reports  fruin  all  the  memlKTH,  ami  aftcrwanlA  reducing 
them  Xo  writing  invself.  I  complained  of  this  difficulty 
to  a  friend,  and  he  ailvifttnl  me  to  make  the  visitoni 
tfaem^'lvcs  give  in  tht*ir  n*{)orti<  in  writing.  I  saw 
great  difficult it*s  in  this ;  but  at  length  these  were  all 
thoriMighly  si't  asidt%  and  the  most  itn{M>rtant  advantages 
•mm  developed  thcmsidvfs  from  the  new  arrangement, 
while  an  amount  of  work  was  taken  off  me,  under 
which  I  murtt  have  sunk  at  hist,  hml  things  ccmtiuued  in 
the  «dd  way.* 

Miss  Sii'Vrkings  ehh'st  nephew  hail  chosen  the  j>ro- 
feic^inii  of  mf<iiriti<\  and  six*  writes  to  her  brothtT  on 
this  siil»jtM-t  in  S«»pti'iiilHT  lS3t)  :  —  'What  h:is  U'cn 
my  own  aim  in  lifr,  ever  since  my  eighteenth  yesir, 
has  njitunilty  h*d  me  to  take  great  iiiten*st  in  tiie 
in«'«iic.'il  pr<if**s!oiiiii.  I«'itt(*rly  I  have  lK*en  brought  into 
crmtart.  iu  a  variety  of  ways,  with  m>*ii  who  belong  to  it, 
and  thi-  nearer  su'ijuaintaiice  h:is  in  no  detrrtM*  i(>ssentMi 
mv  iiiter««t :  v<*t,  in(h-«*d,  I  cannot  In*  ii^norant  of  the 
nianv  •lairjers  bv  whirh  it  i««  besft.  The  threat  est  of 
th'-M-  ^'■t'lii'^  to  nie  to  be,  thf*  pn^vailini:  inclination  not 
merelv  to  di'iMical,  but  evi'U  t«»  purelv  materialistic 
opinion !«.  (ioil  i^raiit  that  our  Kdwanl  may  U*  pre- 
MTVt*«i  fpiui  sui'h  a  <hin'j(T,  and  may  ki'cp  firm  hold 
on  the  tru«'  faith  of  the  iii»s|N>l  !  Let  him  but  remem- 
ber that  the  |ihvsi<'ian  in  luanv  ciL^es  but  half  fulfills  his 
high  and  noble  mission  t«>  Ir*  the  hel[H*r  and  comforter 
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of  suffering  humanity,  if  he  looks  only  to  the  bod% 
sickness  of  his  patients,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  prescnke 
healing  medicines  for  the  wounds  of  their  seal:  ail 
where  shall  such  a  medicine  be  found,  save  in  a  lw^ 
faith  ?  Inestimable,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  amount  d 
good  which  may  be  effected  by  a  really  believing  pfcf- 
sician  (alas !  that  we  so  seldom  see  such  an  one),  evei 
in  the  cure  of  souls.  Certainly,  in  many  cases,  he  en 
do  more  than  the  clergyman  himself.' 

The  financial  affairs   of  the  society  were  now  re- 
arranged by  Miss  Sieveking,  in  a  more  complicated, 
but  also  more  business-like  form :  in  this  she  had  two 
points  in  view — one,  so  to  divide  the  business,  as  tiiat 
none  of  her  ladies  should  be  overt-asked  ;  the  other,  to 
secure  the  most  exact  supervision  of  the  whole :  for  this 
purpose  she  obtained  the  co-operation  of  two  gentlemen. 
After  relating  the  particulars  to  her  brother,  she  con- 
tinues :  — *  But  what  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  quite  decided  to  make  public  my  ideas  regarding 
the  foundation  of  a  Sisterhood  of  Mercy  ?  What  seems  a 
most  fitting  opportunity  now  presents  itself,  so  perfectly 
unsought-for,  that  I  think  I  ought  not  to  neglect  it 
The  matter  is  as  follows:   the  Medical  Association, to 
which  most  of  our  best  and  most  respected  physicians 
belong,    proposes   to   celebrate    the    25th    anniversary 
of  its   foundation    by  the    publication    of    a   Medical 
Topography    of    Hamburg    and    its    territory.       The 
celebration  will  not  take  place  till  the  year  1841.    But 
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the  work  is  intended  to  be  very  thorough  and 
iiprehensive,  they  are  already  beginning  to  collect 
t^^rials,  and  the  five  persons  who  are  entrusted  with 

ffiitonthip  are  looking  out  for  assistance.  These 
?  gentlemen  have  proposed  to  me  to  undertake  that 
-lion  of  the  work  which  is  to  treat  of  societies  for 
rsiug  the  sick.  I  have  willingly  accepted  the 
»p<>sal,  liecause  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
<»w  »ome  light  on  the  subject,  from  a  purely  medical 
lit  of  view ;  about  which  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
l>e  8aid,  which  cannot  find  so  fit  a  place  in  the 
iirly  Ko|M»rt,  And  then  it  will  come  in  so  naturally,  to 
ak  of  that  of  which  my  he^irt  is  full, — of  the  blesHings 
ii-h  the  <'Mt;ihlishtm*nt  of  a  Si8tt»rhood  of  Mercy 
lid  hriiig  with  it.  And  precist^ly  in  this  place  I  think 
t  a  Word    8o  npoken  would   not  be  altogether  with- 

rfsiilt  I  No  doubt,  in  order  to  give  a  true  impresnion 
thf  want,  we  nuwt  dwell  on  the  defects  of  the  paid 
-<«in^  in  <»ur  (ieiieml  Infirmary,  and  many  disgraceful 
identK,  wliich  are,  aLis  I  Uyo  common  there,  must  be 
ught  t<»  li;;ht ;  and  the  question  then  ct)iues,  will  the 
ti»n*  allow  of  this  ?     Well,  we  shall  see  ;  in  anv  case 

att4Mnpt  must  and  shall  In'made.     From  the  first,  it 

Imh'U  my  principle  to  do  nothing  of  my  own  will,  but 
>  liy  st^'p  to  follow  my  Saviour's  guiding  sign.  But 
*  it  not  serm,  indt»<*<l,  that  He  is  verily  leading  me  to 
g«»al  ?*  The  time  I  must  quietly  leave  to  His  wigdom 

*  ThU  propoMi  WM  DCTer  cmrried  out 
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to  determine,  and  indeed  it  needs  no  special  goodiei 
to  wait  His  season  patiently.  I  am  so  deeply  happjii 
the  employment  which  my  God  provides  for  me  in  tk 
meanwhile.  Yes,  dear  ones,  I  feel  myself  anew  so  clodj 
linked  to  the  pleasant  world  of  happy  childhood,  that  I 
often  fear  I  should  prove  too  weak  to  tear  myself  swij 
from  it,  if  I  should  be  called  to  something  higher.  Tbeo, 
however,  He  Himself  would  loosen  these  ties.  Oh,  if  y<» 
could  but  see  the  joyous  life  we  lead  in  my  schoolroom! 
Then  you  would  rightly  prize  the  amount  of  happineBB 
that  is  renewed  to  me  every  day.' 

The  next  letter  despatched  to  her  brother,  in  MarA 
1837,  though  begun  long  before,  is  a  remarkable  one, 
because  she  there  takes  a  retrospect  of  her  whole  life, 
and  being  now  in  the  fulness  of  her  strength,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  duties  of  her  calling,  raises  a  song  of 
thankfulness  and  praise.     Although  the  letter  naturally 
refers   to   many   things   already   mentioned    here,  the 
essential  parts  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable.    She 
begins  on  the  day  after  Christmas  :  —  'I  should  like  to 
tell   you,  that  you  too  may  rejoice  and   give  thanb 
witli  me,  how  deeply  my  heart  is  stirred,  when  I  look 
back  on  the  year  which  will  soon  be  passed  away,  and 
call  to  mind  the  many  thousand  blessings  whicli  have 
fallen  to  my  lot  during  its  course.     Certainly,  if  my 
calling  were  a  burden  to  me,  my  life  would  be  a  slavery 
indeed,  since  nearly  every  minute  is  occupied  by  it ;  but 
now  that  in  that  very  calling  the  fairest  fountains  of 
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liappincss  are  opened  to  iius  my  days  atVord  an  almost 

Wnbroken  succession  of  pleasures  and  enjoyments.     No 

doubt  this  \u\H  not  always  been  the  aspect  of  my  life.' 

4(Then  follows  a  description  of  the  sadness  aud  troubles 

4lf  her  childhtxKi  antl  early  youth,  while  she  was  yet 

seeking  and  found  not.)     '  It  was  at  tliat  time  that,  in  a 

dramatic  piece  which  I  never  finisheii,  I  put  into  the 

VKMilh  of  the  great  villain  of  the  story  the  words:  ^' There 

«re  two  ways  to  distinguish  oneself:  the  way  of  good  and 

the  way  of  evil :  and  he  who  hesitates  lietween  the  two 

im  m  weakling  and  a  coward.'"     The  exact  words  have 

nmained  in  my  memory,  because  I  was  pleased  with 

mjvelf  at  the  time   for  having  found  so  striking  an 

don   for  a  powtTful   thought      But  will  it  not 

strange  to  you,  if  I  say  that  at  that  time  the  doubt 

•ometimesi  pr4*ssed  upon  mo,  which  of  these  two  ways 

would  prove  to  Ix*  mine;  and  that  the  question  never 

shaped  itw^lf  within  me,  as  onewhosc*  decision  de|M>nded 

oo  mv  own  choicer    -it  s<H.'mtNl  to  me  as  if  the  decision 

must  conie  from  without,  and  did  n(»t  lie  within  the 

power  <»f  my  will  ?     And  was  I  then  deceive<l  in  this 

presentiment  ?     Is  not  the  <|U(*Mti<m,  as  I  aiwuredly  hope, 

decided  for  my  weal  in  time  and  in  eteniity,  by  the 

Ticiory  of  faith  over  unl>elief  ?     And  did  this  dei*ision 

depend  on  my  own  will?     Such  a  will  was  altogether 

wanting  in  me.     No,  it  was  tlie  work  of  Divine  Grace, 

working  through  manifold  inward  and  outward  provi- 

on  my  resisting  heart,  until  it  drew  me  to  itself. 
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But  this  was  a  very  gradual   process,  and  many  a 
instrument  was  made  to  conduce  to  this  end,  which  Ai 
short-sighted  wisdom  of  man  would  have  rejected  m 
quite  unfit.'     (She  mentions  here  the  rationalistic  wwk 
of  Salzmann,  '  Heaven  upon  Earth.')     *  The   thougbt 
there   expressed,  that  it  is  folly  to  expect  a  hea?ci 
beyond  the  grave,  unless  we  have  in  a  cert^D  seme 
found  it  here  below,  took  hold  upon  me,  and  from  thtt 
moment  I  determined  that  I  would    never  rest  till  I 
had  found  it.    I  subjected  every  rule  of  faith  or  pnctioe 
which  I  received  to  this  test, — whether  it  would  help  to 
build  up  a  heaven  upon  earth  for  me ;  and  yet  there 
were  not  wanting  persons  who   blamed    my  religiom 
views,  as   tending   to   melancholy  and  gloom!    Now, 
truly,  a  heaven  only  u^pon  earth  was  not  what  I  desired: 
mine  must  have  a  further  scope,  and  then  I  perceived, 
that   many  things   which   others   called   delights  aod 
pleasures,  would  not  fit  in  with  it,  at  least  not  in  my 
case.     This  caused  me  many  peculiar  discomforts  in  my 
relations  with  others,  because  things  in  which  they  took 
a  lively  interest   excited  none  in  me.      In  a  certain 
sense  I  may  well  say  that  I  was  never  young ;  but  now 
that  I  have  found  the  proper  element  of  my  life,  I  feel 
such  a  spring  and  freshness  within  me,  that  I  could  almost 
boast  that  I  shall  never  be  old.     Paul  Gerhardt's  verse, 
which  many  years  ago  took  such  a  wonderful  hold  on 
me,  and   seemed  to  penetrate  my  very  soul,  when  I 
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rd  it  Hung  at  a  ChrUtmas  festival^  might  now  be  the 
to  of  my  life : 

My  heart  within  me  springt, 

It  can  DO  mon*  be  aad. 
For  very  joy  it  laugh ii  and  nikg^ 

Seen  naught  Imt  sunshine  glad. 
The  sun  that  glads  mine  eyea 

Is  Christ  the  Lfird  I  lore  : 
I  sing  for  joy  of  that  which  lies 

Stored  up  for  me  abore. 

is  tnie,  dear  ones,  that  the  chief  part  of  all  that 
\i\vu»  you  aiid  mc  still  belongR  to  earth;  and 
\A  it  not  of]ually  true  that  there  runs  through  all  a 
•  which  attaches  it  to  that  which  is  alH)ve,  and  it  is 
i  rniiiKvtion  only  which  prewrves  all  enjoyment 
1)  Invoinin;^  liollnw  and  empty  ?  To  bind  heaven 
I  earth  toj^etlitT,  wm-ium  to  me  to  l>e  the  innermost 
fof  tht»  most  chtH-rful  philo8oj>!iy  of  life,  but  without 
(iosfwl,  how  can  this  ever  be  aocomplislHHl  ?  — 
many  ;is  are  the  memb«»rs  of  my  larp*  family  of 
Mren  and  fH>or  people,  so  many  ways  seem  to  me  to  l)e 
•n*-<l  for  inr  to  the  throne  of  mercy  of  my  iUtd,  and 
%•  rich  and  joy  fid  are  the  exjKTienws  gnmted  to  me  by 
i  roin|>;i.s^ion  !  I  recollect  that  on  the  last  Christ ma8 
'  in  iiiv  father's  house,  I  felt  vexcnl  with  mvs4>lf  bt*cau8e 
iiuld  not  enjoy  the  pn-sents,  as  I  ustnl  to  do  in  earlier 
rs.  M«>n*  than  Christmas  joy  is  now  my  portion,  when 
h  rich  ^ifis  for  my  (K>or  |MM»ple  flow  in,  often  quite 
;x|iectedly,  and  often  without  the  names  of  the  given. 
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The  joy  of  the  little  ones  round  the  lighted  fir-treennf 
be  louder^-deeper  and  sweeter  it  certainly  is  not.   hd 
yet  these  gifts  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  happiiM 
which  falls  to  my  lot  as  President  of  our  AssociatkE 
How  many  other  things  occur  to  afford  me  a  sweetff 
pleasure  still  I     Now  it  is  a  tear  of  joy  in  the  eyes  of  i 
sick  man  comforted  by  the  Gospel,  now  a  blessing  from 
dying  lips ;  then  the  sight  of  a  poor  family  permaoentlj 
rescued  from  destitution,  or  a  good  character  of  some 
poor  person  employed  at  our  recommendation :  I  caimok 
count  up  all  these  things — but  I  can  assure  you  thai 
my   heart  often   runs   over   with    thankful  joy.    But 
people  frequently  say  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  "  Surelj 
the  sight  of  so  much  misery  must  be  very  trying,  and  you 
must  also  experience  much  that  is  very  bitter."    But 
I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  find  it  so.     To  begin  with, 
you  know  that,  thanks  to  my  strong  bodily  constitution, 
I  am  not  so  easily  affected  in  health  as  a  person  ot 
weak  nerves  might  be  by  the  sight  of  so  much  misery, 
and  even  physically  I  am  steeled  against  painful  im- 
pressions by  my  cheerful  religious  faith.     I  can  weep 
with  them   that  weep,  but  never  shall  a  murmuring 
"  Wherefore  ?  "  rise  to  heaven  on  their  account  from  mv 
lips.     I  see  in  all  suffering,  not  the  rod  of  chastisement 
only,  but  the  Father's  hand  that  wields   it ;  not  only 
the  bitter  cup,  but   the  loving  careful  Physician  by 
whom  it  is  administered.     And  what  of  the  experience 
of  ingratitude  or  other  un worthiness  among  the  poor? 
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the  first  place,  we  have  to  set  against  this  a  far 
*<^r  amount  of  pleasant  experiences :  and  what  there 
e  of  the  bitterer  kind,  are  sweetened  to  me  by  that 
»peful  faith,  which  is  always  a  ruling  and  living  prin- 
:>k*  in  my  heart.  I  mean,  that  I  firmly  believe  in  the 
ist4*uce  of  something  Divine  in  man,  even  in  his 
A'est  state,  and  as  firmly  I  trust  in  the  power  of  Ood*s 
ercy,  winch  at  some  period  or  other, — though  perhaps 
r  off  in  et<*mity,  but  still  certainly  at  some  period,— 
11  quicken  into  a  clear  flame  the  spark  that  now 
imnierM  deep  under  the  ashes;  9^(1  then  will  it  be 
ainly  S4*en,  that  every  work  of  love  attempted  towards 
i^h  a  soul,  th(»u^h  KCH^ming  utterly  in  vain  at  the  time, 
i«  vi?t  ct>ntril>ut«Hl  to  its  eternal  salvation  in  the  end. 
In  OrtoUT  liiHt  the  finances  of  our  Association  were 

a  l»a«l  rontlition  ;  we  ha<l  a  deficit  of  from  7(H)  to  800 
firkn.*  Somr  of  the  members  were  quite  in  despair. 
>r  mys<*lf,  I  can  a**Hure  you,  the  tiling  never  cost  me 
quarter  of  ;ni  hour's  |minful  anxiety.  I  knew,  indeed, 
at  w<»  must  spread  all  our  sail,  to  set  the  little  veswl 
our  fiiianrt*s  afitmt  a^^ain  if  possible,  but  I  k<*pt  up  a 
«m1  heart,  that  it  would  come  rij^ht,  that  (kkI  would  not 
thdrtw  His  hand  from  His  own  work,  and  In^hold  I  it  is 
rn  so,  and  far  Iwytind  my  expectations.  I  st*nt  round 
mlvicnption  list  fr4»m  houK<>  to  house  ins<*veral  streets, 
d  in  a  short  time  the  deficit  was  fillet!  up.  But  even 
re  I  learnt  something  of  the  deceitfulness  of  human 

•  About  i&i. 
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calculations.  Persons,  of  whom  I  had  fancied  that  they 
could  not  refuse  a  subscription,  put  nothing  down ;  whik 
others,  to  whom  I  should  never  have  thought  of  applying 
personally,  partly  because  I  did  not  know  them  even  by 
name,  helped  our  work  in  the  most  generous  mann^) 
and  with  the  kindest  readiuess.  As  soon  as  we  had  once 
more  a  couple  of  hundred  marks  in  our  treasury,  I 
stopped  the  collection  of  subscriptions :  I  adhere  firmly 
to  the  principle  of  never  going  begging  to  people,  unless 
we  are  driven  to  it  by  the  most  pressing  necessity.  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  it  or  courage  for  it  else.  **  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,"  is  said  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  I  think  that  the  comment  on  these  words  in  our 
Hamburg  Hymn-book  is  in  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour  — 

Not  for  distant  days  we  plead. 
Give  to-day  our  daily  bread  ; 
To-morrow  shall  another  caU 
See  to-morrow's  manna  fall. 

Of  course  the  case  is  different  when  a  large  gift 
comes  unsought-for,  as  it  happened  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  when  permission  was  given  us,  on  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  Johannis-Kloster,  to  have  a 
collecting  box  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association  held  at 
the  doors.  The  produce  of  this  collection  surpassed  my 
utmost  hopes,  for  within  a  week  it  brought  us  in  a  sum 
of  more  than  1 ,000  marks,*  and  so,  by  the  last  account 
sent  in  to  me,  we  have  still  more  than  1,200  marks  fin 
hand. 

*  About  60/.  t  A  little  orer  7(V. 
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pBorosAL  or  pasku:  FLirnxKR  —  miss  sievekino*s  re- 


II •>.%!.,  ANI»   TIIK    I:K.\«»NS    KoR    IT PRESS   OK    Bl'SIXES 

rilt-^T    AJl^rAIXTANTE    WITH     THE    THEN    CRoWN    PRIXCESH 

€»l'    DENMARK  —  HER    OWN*    ILLNESS DEATH    OF    MADAME 

imiNXI.MANN RKILE«TI«>NS    ri'«>N    IT INSTRITTION    IN 

TIIK    M.MINAKY  —  «JIJT    OK    A    SITE    KOR   THE    nriLI>IN<i    OF 

DUMiiN<iN  H'l:  TIIK  iMHiR — ai:rax<jemi.nts  aiter  the 

I»I.ATH    OK    IIKR    AlHipTlD    MOTHER  —  PElTXIARY    I'OSITION 
NKlAlilLITV    AND    HAri'INE». 

IN  th«*  initl.-t  t»f  lirr  ha|iiiy  ami  fruitful  lalxHirs  a.**  the 
f«iumlrfs>«»f  a  Work  whii-h  uiifi>l(K'(l  itself  t-vt-r}*  «lay 
into  fuller  ami  fairrr  if^ults,  and  toj^rtlier  with  tin*  in- 
jtnidii'U  ot'luT  1k'Iov<m1  rliildrcii  tilliMl  up  Ikt  wliolc  tiiu<% 
axi«l  ^>iiti^ti(-ll  «'Vcrv  want  f»f  lirr  lM*art  and  mind,  Aindiu 
ci»uM  Hot  rt'c<*iv(*  a  call  wliii-h  mine  to  iicr  at  tliiH 
fM-riinl  quiti*  :is  >lii*  luii^lit  have  doiir  h«>iui*  yrars  Infuri'; 
UliU*>s  she  Would  dfpart  from  her  ii\e<l  priiiriple,  always 
to  atti-ud  fii>t  to  thi*  nearest  duti(*s,  and  seek  in  them 
tL«-  >i'^u^  **i  (MinVH  |in»vid('ntial  piidanee.  Tin*  alnive 
tu«'nti«»iK'd  letttT  to  her  brother,  l'i';^nin  at  ChriMiiuLM 
lh.l»s  \*Jf  not  eoiitimuij  till  tlie  «*nd  of  March,  K;L**ter 
Tuesday  1  ^37.    On  re.Numin^^  it,  j>hc  nayri : — •  I  could  not 
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devote  to  my  dear  brother  and  sister  even  the  184 
leisure  which  the  first  two  days  of  this  festival  sean 
oflFered.  They  belonged  to  a  person  who  six  weeks  ap 
was  a  total  stranger  to  me,  but  may,  perhaps,  in  oob- 
sequence  of  a  proposal  he  has  made  to  me,  exerdse  u 
important  influence  over  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
Oh !  how  much,  how  very  much  I  have  to  tell  you  about 
this  I  But  I  must  write  briefly.  In  the  middle  d 
February  I  had  a  letter  from  Pastor  Fliedner,  of  Eaisen- 
werth,  near  Diisseldorf,  as  secretary  of  the  "Evangelial 
Association  for  Christian  Nursing  in  Bhenish  Weflt- 
phalia,"  in  which  he  gives  me  an  account  of  the  foundi- 
tion  of  this  Association,  which  is  no  other  than — a  Sistff- 
hood  of  Mercy  in  our  own  Evangelical  Church  !  The 
thing  has  been  actually  in  existence  since  the  13th  of  last 
October.  A  suitable  building  is  purchased,  in  which 
twenty  patients  are  now  under  the  care  of  four  nursing 
deaconesses ;  three  school  deaconesses,  and  one  prison 
deaconess,  have  already  offered  themselves.  The  rules, 
which  have  been  communicated  to  me,  appear  to  be 
drawn  up  with  great  judgment.  The  administration  of 
the  whole  is  in  the  hands  of  a  most  respectable  body 
of  directors,  of  whom  the  Eegierimgs-Prasident  Graf 
Stolberg  is  the  head.  Everything  promises  good 
success ;  but  one  essential  matter  is  still  wanting. 
Among  the  nurses  there  is  not  one  who  is  suited  to  be 
the  head,  and  this  post  is  only  partially  and  temporarily 
filled  at   this   time   by  Pastor   Fliedner's   wife,  who 
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innot  of  course  even  reside  in  the  institution.     And 
ow  they  come  to  me  with  the  enquiry  whether  I  could 
e  willing  to  undertake  the  place.     Need  I  describe  to 
ou,  at  length,  how  this  proposal  has  stirred  my  heart  to 
n  innermoHt  depths  ?     Oh,  you  have  known  its  longing 
wire  for  so  many  years,  that  I  need  not.     For  a  whole 
eek  it  cont  me  much  pains  so  far  to  quiet  my  mind,  as 
lat    I  might   hope  to  hear  clearly  tl:e  voice  of  God 
ithin  me.     With  Him  the  decision  must  rest.     Now  I 
link  that  I  have  rei*eived  His  bidding,  and  have  framed 
ly  answer  accordingly.     I  long   much  to  hear   your 
pinion  upon  the  whole  affair;  though  I  must  candidly 
ly  Iw'forehand,  tliat  I  cannot  unconditionally  rest  the 
nal  <it*ci.si(»n  on  any  human  counsel.     It  is  one  of  those 
hin}r<  which   mu>t  hv   finally  determined  alone  with 
f«Kl.     Only  thuH   far   for    the   pre8<»nt :  my  answer  is 
ifither  a  deeiihil  a4-ceptance  nor  refusal ;  it  is  coupled 
rith  certain  eontliticins,  and  thus  the  decision  is  placed 
Li   higlnT  hands,  beaiuse  th(»  fulfilm(*nt  of  thes<»  con- 
lition.s  r€\sts  neither  with  I*ju*itor  Flitnlner  nor  myself  at 
►ur  own  choir**.     To  one  >*'ij*h  of  tlie  Si>cietv  I  would  at 
mcv  aceeile,  as  it  thorouglily  coincides  with  my  own. 
!t  is  that   I  should  personally  visit  the  Institution,  and 
his,  I  think,  it  must  he  possible  to  man2ig«*  in  the  course 
>f  the  suniiner,  however  great  may  be  the  difficulties  in 
hr  way  of  my  leaving  my  prt^cnt  |H»st  ft»r  six  weeks. 
riie    Society    has   <»fffred   to  pay  the  exjx-nses  of   my 
journey  ;  but  of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  avail  myself  of 
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this,  although,  thanks  to  the  many  wants  of  my  poor 
folks,  I  am  never  burdened  with  too  full  a  puree,' 

In  a  letter  to  Minna  Hosch  of  August  of  the  same  yettf 
we  see  how  the  matter  further  developed  itself.  After 
speaking  of  this  first  proposal  from  the  Administrative 
Council  at  Kaiserswerth,  she  continues:  — '  I  promised ii 
my  reply  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Institution  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  but  begged  them  in  the  meantime  to  seek 
diligently  for  another  Superior  :  only  if  all  their  effoils 
should  prove  fruitless  could  I  possibly  entertain  the  call, 
in  the  fear  lest  my  refusal  should  then  occasion  the  &i]me 
of  so  good  a  work,  and  one  which  lies  so  near  to  my  heart 
But  now,  although  I  have  received  a  second  letter  aboni 
six  weeks  ago,  telling  me  that  as  yet  no  one  is  found  to 
be  at  the  head,  and  earnestly  pressing  the  call  on  me, 
my  view  of  the  matter  has  altered,  and  I  think  I  shaO 
send  a  decided  refusal.  Not  that  my  interest  in  the 
cause  is  abated ;  but  partly  because  I  have  come  to  the 
conviction  that  I  am  not  necessary  to  its  permanence,  and 
partly  because  the  motives  which  require  me  to  remain 
here  have  strengthened  in  my  eyes.  The  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  Institution  sound  so  encouraging,  that 
there  seems  to  me  no  doubt  that  tlie  Lord  will  continue 
His  blessing  to  the  work,  and  assuredly  He  is  not  tied  to 
do  so  through  my  individual  instrumentality,  ,  .  The 
reasons  that  keep  me  here — which,  as  you  may  suppose, 
are  chiefly  connected  with  my  aged  adopted  mother,  my 
circle  of  children,  and  the  Association  founded  by  me— 
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"have  gained  strength  from  the  wish  expressed  in  the 
most  various  quarters,  and  certainly  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  that  I  should  remain.     All  the 
members  of  the  Association  especially  seem  more  or  less 
of  opinion,  that  the  work  to  which  they  so  cheerfully 
and    lovingly  devote  a  part  of  their   powers  will  be 
ruined  by  my  absence,  or  at  least  will  suffer  a  very  great 
blow.     Certainly  at  the  present  moment  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  in  whom  the  outwani  and  inward  qualifica- 
tions net'essarv  for  a  President  are  so  united,  as  that  I 
oould  in  full  confidence  name  her  to  succeed  me,  and  in 
UkCt  I  iM'lievethat  it  will  Ik*  on  the  whole  an  easier  thing 
to  find  a  suitable  person  for  the  situation  at  Kaisers- 
werth    than    for    the  one  which  I  now  fill.     It   must 
be    remembered,  that  there  the  Sui)eiior  will  have  a 
powt-rful  support  and  stay  in  the  administrative  l)ody, 
wbirh  with  us  is  altoj^ether  wanting.     Without  any  such 
Jefi-nce  I  had  to  fiji^bt  my  way,  in  the  b(*ginning,  against 
%  most   ibTidf^l  c»p|>osition  and  real  enmity  in  many 
jiiarten*,  where  our  reli;^'**"^  influence  was  t*s|K*cialIy  an 
>lij»-ct  of  suMpieion.    Now  I  think  I  may  wiy  that  this  hos- 
:ility  is  almost  entirely  remov<Hl,  but  how  easily  might  it 
revive  under  altennl  circumstance's.     And  then  I  cannot 
liiitryknowh-tlij^ein  the  confidence'  with  which  many  of  my 
iei;^blN»un»  have  met  me,  and  in  the  liln'rality  with  which 
:bey  Mip|>ort  my  schemes,  a  kind  of  s:iore<l  ol)ligation 
owanln  them  which  I  cjin  no  otherwise  discharge  than  by 
^ontiuuing  the  work  In'gun  imder  their  patronage.    And 
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who  can  tell  whether  it  may  not,  at  some  future  day,ie 
granted  to  me  to  establish  a  similar  institution  to  the  oae 
at  Kaiserswerth,  here  in  our  dear  native  city?    I  hxt 
availed  myself  of  the  proposal  which  has  been  made  to 
me,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  people's  minds  on  tbk 
subject,  and  I  have  found  the  medical  men  espedallj 
most  favourably  disposed ;  several  of  the  most  respect- 
able  and   influential    men    of   that    profession  have 
promised  to  give  me  a  helping  hand,  in  case  I  should 
ever  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  have  given  up  the  thoughts  of  a  joumej 
to  the  Rhine,  although  Edward  made  it  much  more 
tempting  by  his  suggestion  that  I  should  connect  with 
it  a  visit  to  England.     I  was  afraid  of  raising  false  hopes 
by  appearing  at  Kaiserswerth,  and  of  making  it  harder 
to  myself  to  say  no  :  and,  besides,  I  could  not  expect  so 
much  good  to  come  of  a  mere  visit,  as  would  outweigh 
the  sacrifice  that  must  be  made  in  breaking  away  from 
my   home    avocations,   though   but    for    six    or  eight 
weeks.  .  .  .  Perhaps  many  people  would  see,  in  the  way 
I    write  of  all   this,  a  foolish    kind  of  self-exaltation. 
But  to  afifect  to  think  less  of  one's  own  services  than 
one  really   does,  seems  to  me  no  true  humility;  the 
essence  of  that,  as  I  think,  lies  in  a  lively  sense  that  it 
is  in  very  truth  God's  grace  only  which  works  by  us.' 

To  what  extent  Miss  Sieveking's  time  and  strength 
were  engrossed  by  her  present  employments,  the  following 
short  description  in  the  same  letter  to  Miss  Hosch  may 
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aerrc  to  show*    She  writes,  in  excuse  of  the  increasiiig 
infrequency  of  her  letters :  —  *  Let  me,  for  instance, 
describe  to  you  how,  as  a  rule,  I  spend  three  days  in  the 
week — Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday — during  the 
summer.    On  Tuesday  I  get  up  at  half-past  four,  and  am 
employed  for  the  children  till  six.     I  take  my  break- 
fast while  I  am  at  work.     At  six  I  set  off  for  the  city, 
and  arrive  at  the  Town  Hall  about  a  quarter  after  seven. 
Here  there  are  generally  about  twenty  or  more  poor 
people  waiting  to  speak  to  me.     This  lasts  till  half- 
past   eight,  when   I  go   to   our  own  house,  and  look 
through  any  notes  that  have  come  for  me,  or  prepare 
•omething  more  for  my  school,  and  if  there  is  any  time 
left   lK'ft)re  K'.ssons  bt*giu,  I  take  another  walk,  either 
to  call  on  some  of  the  jKior  pt»ople,  or  go  on  their  errands 
to   the   doctor   f(»r   the  poor,  the  guardians,   and  the 
like.     At  ten  oVhuk  my  little  ones  come  to  me,  and 
utay  till  near  two.     At  half-past  two,  I  go  to  the  Free 
Scii<x>l,  whtTe  I  give  rrligious  instruction  till  half-past 
threi*.     The  time  from  half-imnt  three  till  five  is  filled 
up  with  errands  or  writing  for  the  Association.     At  five 
mmiv  of  luv  former  scholarH  assemble,  and  I  first  have  a 
regular  Bible  kfi^isou  with  them ;  then  we  drink  tea  and 
convtTM*,  and  towards  the  end  of  our  time  I  generally 
tell  them  anything  likely  to  interest  them  in  the  way 
of  literature  or  general  subjects.     At  eight  o'clock  they 
Bepanite«    Meantime  tlie  visiting  reports  from  the  ladies 
of  the  Association  have  been  sent  in.     These  reports. 
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much  more  than  a  hundred  in  number^  must  nowk 
looked  through,  many  things  taken  note  of,  and  it 
visits  newly  apportioned.     This  work  employs  me« 
long  as  I  can  keep  awake ;  but  I  cannot  finish  it  beCoR 
bed-time.     Next  morning  up  again  at  half-past  f(i«, 
and  then  I  set  to  work  to  correct  the  children's  exer- 
cises.    At  a  quarter  after  seven  to  the  Town  Hall  again, 
to  see  the  poor  people.     From  a  quarter  past  eight  to 
twelve,  school.     Work  for  the  Association  generally  filb 
up  the  time  till  three.     Precisely  at  three  I  go  agaii 
to  the  Town  Hall  for  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  lasts  till  half-past  four.    About  five  o'cloA 
I  return  home,  and  find  a  troop  of  poor  children,  fi^m 
sixteen  to  twenty  in  number,  to  whom  I  give  religious 
instruction.  After  they  are  dismissed,  at  six,  I  have  either 
compositions  to  correct,  and  so  forth ;  or,  more  usually, 
I  visit  the  poor  till  about  nine.     Then,   for  the  last 
h,ours  of  this  day,  I  generally  go  to  some  of  my  good 
friends,  to  refresh  myself  a  little  with  their  society  and 
conversation.     Thursday  morning  it  is  just  the  same, 
except  that  the  children  only  stay  till  a  quarter  past  eleven, 
instead  of  twelve.     But  then  at  half-past  eleven  come 
my  former  pupils  dismissed  last  Easter,  and  I  employ 
myself  with  them  in  the  same  w^ay  as  with  the  older 
girls  on  Tuesday  afternoon.     First  a  Bible  lesson,  then 
luncheon,  and  last,  the  reading  of  some  good  poetical 
work  ;  we  are  now  employed  upon  Herder's  **  Cid."    At 
half-past  two   they   separate.     Then   there   is  always 
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"aiuch  for  me  to  arrange.  When  that  )»  done,  I  set  off 
^br  Othmarschen,  viRiting  Bome  poor  people  by  the 
"wajy  and  arrive  about  half-|>a«t  nix  at  my  goo<l  motber*s 
]iouM%  to  whom  the  remainder  of  the  evening  belongs ; 
and  when  I  have  fortifi<Hl  nivself  with  a  meaK  I  read  or 
talk  to  her.  You  will  see  tht*re  in  no  mention  of  any 
dinner-time  on  these  three  days,  and,  in  faet,  I  take 
Done.  An  occasional  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  a  hard- 
boiled  e;^^,  or  a  bit  of  cold  meat,  generally  eaten 
Itanding,  I  find  quite  sufficient.  Saturday,  when  I 
walk  to  tho  city  at  ()  a.m.,  and  aliout  half-past  six 
return  to  Othmarscheii,  pass(*s  just  in  the  same 
way.  Oti  the  othtT  days  which  I  spend  c|ui«*tly  at 
C>thniarschcn«  the  tiuie  when  I  am  not  with  mv  mother 
is  fu»  fUtircly  tillcil  up  with  pn'|Miration  fiir  my  s<*hool, 
writin;;  for  the  Ass(H*iation,  and  so  forth,  that  although 
I  am  rc^ndarlv  at  w«»rk  bv  tiv«»  «M*lnck  in  tin*  mornin^Tt 
niany  days  I  cannot  manage  to  set  f<Mit  in  the  giinh'U. 
B<*34id«*s  thf  regular  c*<»ur'«'  of  l)usiness,  there  are  always 
extra  matters;  such  as  prejKirin;^  the  very  minute 
quarterly  re[)orts  of  the  childr(*n,  the  C(»m|H»sition  of 
the  y«-arly  re[H>rts  of  the  w»»rk  of  our  A>sociation, 
uiKm-ers  to  en({uiri(*s  from  a  distane**,  i<:c.' 

lu  the  summer  of  IS.'JS,  Miss  Sievekiuif  was  once 
lii<^*ri*  t'laddenetl  bv  a  visit  from  her  relati(»ns  from 
England,  and  she  writes  of  it  t«»  .MIm**  Hosch  in  the 
beginning  c»f  1H3!>: — *  My  bn»ther  an»l  sister's  visit 
Kaods  out  a8  a  bright  spot  in  my  sunuuer  life, —  they 
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were  so  especially  affectionate  and  hearty  in  ttff 
behaviour  to  me,  and  I  mixed  with  them  in  so  nnflj 
circles  of  friends,  of  which  I  have  much  more  eviff 
ment  now,  in  my  riper  years,  than  I  had  in  my  yout 
The  reverse  is  generally  the  case ;  but  for  the  pleasoR 
which  young  people  find  in  social  life  I  had  scaroelf 
any  natural  taste,  and  then  I  was  extremely  shy;  I 
understood  neither  how  to  give  nor  to  take.  Nowthat  bj 
mind  is  more  open,  and  I  have  more  power  of  receiving 
impressions  from  others  and  communicating  my  own, 
almost  every  company  affords  me  the  opportunity  rf 
interesting  conversation  or  observation.' 

On  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  Crown  Prince  anl 
Princess  of  Denmark  to  Hamburg,  Miss  Sieveking 
became  personally  acquainted  with  the  latter,  with 
whom  slie  had  already  had  some  intercourse,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  sent  her  the  First  Report;  the  intimacy 
was  afterwards  kept  up  and  strengthened  by  correspond- 
ence, and  by  Miss  Sieveking's  visits  to  the  noble  lady 
at  Sorgenfrei,  after  she  became  Queen,  and  subsequently 
Queen  Dowager.  On  this  occasion,  when  she  first  m^ 
her  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg,  which 
their  Highnesses  were  inspecting,  she  was  greatly 
attracted  by  her,  and  expresses  it  thus  in  the  above 
quoted  letter  to  Miss  Hosch  :  — '  The  Crown  Princess 
spoke  to  me  quite  in  a  friendly  manner,  asked  for  my 
Reports,  &c.  You  know  that  she  takes  a  warm  interest 
in  philanthropic  schemes.     I  felt  very  quiet  and  un- 
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eonstrained.  The  time  of  shyness,  and  fear  of  the  face 
of  man,  is  over  for  me ;  and  rank  and  dignity  have  lost 
too  much  of  their  dazzling  light  in  my  eyes,  for  me  to 
btl  confused  by  the  honour  done  me.  But  the  mom- 
biMf^  was  a  most  interesting  one.  The  observation  of 
persons  of  the  most  varied  position  in  society  has 
always  ha^l  a  pt'culiar  charm  for  me;  but  our  own 
ntuatiou  in  life  certainly  loses  nothing  of  its  value  or  its 
ittraction  by  being  compared  with  that  of  these  great 
people.    I  would  not  exchange  with  any  one  of  them." 

In  the  la^  days  of  this  year,  Miss  Sieveking  was 
ittackcnl  with  sickness,  a  very  unusual  visitation  for  her. 
A  st^vtTt*  cold,  accompanied  with  gastric  fever,  obliged 
ber,  much  a^in.st  her  will,  to  submit  to  her  physician  s 
[>nltTH,  and  kft-p  her  l>ed  for  a  wt'ck.  Sooner  than 
be  desinti.  Aw  rose,  and  returned  to  her  wontetl  lal>ours, 
ber  l>o*lily  frame  yielding;  to  the  energy  of  her  will,  and 
itiielf  g:uning  Htrength  under  the  exertion.  Meantime 
ber  blind  and  aged  luloptinl  mother  IkmI  been  growing 
gradiully  weakrr,  auil  in  Junr  1831)  the  long  exp4*cted 
event  took  place,  and  Amelia  lost  her  truly  motherly 
friend  by  a  blessetl  and  |)eaceful  d(*ath.  She  writes  to 
ber  brother  in  July,  dfscribing  it: — 'Scarcely  was  I 
reoiVt-rtil  when  my  giMxl  mother's  btnlily  and  mental 
suffering  assiumrd  an  increiisingly  serioits  chanicter.  For 
the  two  last  mtmths  of  her  life,  ^he  rambliMl  almost 
constantly  in  her  talk,  which,  as  I  have  exiierienced,  is 
peculiarly  trjing  to  the  bystanders.     Yet  of  two  things 
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I  was  very  glad — first,  that  she  was  always  satisfied  A 
those  immediately  about  her,  that  she  knew  me  to  Ai 
last  moment  of  her  life,  was  always  affectionate  aii 
tender  to  me,  and  that  I  was  almost  the  only  pa«i 
she  asked  for  when  absent ;  and  secondly,  that  even  « 
this  last  darkened  path  the  light  of  faith  shone  upon  her. 
If  I  had  read  the  newspaper  to  her,  she  certainly  couH 
not  have   understood   it ;    but   I   often   succeeded  i» 
tranquillising  her  with  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  a  hymn. 
Through   all   her    fancies,   which    were   wild  enough 
at    times,   she   still    rested    in    the    conviction  tbit» 
after  all,  nothing   could  happen   but  as   God  pleases. 
On  the  last  day  of  her  life,  when  she  could  scarcely 
speak  intelligibly,  she  called  me  to  her  and  said,  "All 
bondage  is  at  an  end  now :  nothing  but  joy  and  thank- 
fulness I "  and  about  an  hour  later :    '^  He  has  verily 
appeared   to   me;  my  Saviour  stands  before  me,  and 
mercy!  nothing  but  mercy  I"  Soon  after  she  was  dead.' 
Miss  Sieveking  afterwards  told  her  pupils,  *  It  made 
my  heart  shrink  to  see  my  dear  mother  grow  weaker 
and  weaker  in  mind,  but  then  too  I    learnt  that  our 
earthly  garment  is  hid  a  garment,  and  that  the  hidden 
germ  of  everlasting  life  beneath  it  may  increase  and 
grow  while  the  earthly  life  is  vanishing  away.     \Miea  I 
first  came  into  my  mother's  house,  her  principles  were 
completely  rationalistic,  but  now,  perhaps  helped  hv  my 
companionship,  she  had  become  much  more  impressed 
with  the  truths  of  the  GospeL'     To  the  above  account 
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of  her  last  days  she  added,  ^  She  fell  asleep  in  my  arms, 
and  I  am  certain  that  our  Lord  has  received  her  to 
His  mercy.* 

Amelia  naturally  looked  upon  this  death  as  a  serious 
Ittming-point  in  her  own  life,  and  in  writing  to  her 
brother  she  goes  on  to  say : — 

*  Altliough  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  her 
departure  should  fill  me  with  deep  grief,  yet  it  is  a  call 
to  in<wt  serious  n^flection.  A  relation  of  twenty-eight 
jearn*  standing  is  dissolveil,  a  connection  to  which,  though 
I  will  not  deny  that  latterly  it  brought  me  much  that 

bunl«.*nH'>iiie,  I  yet  owe  many  rich  blessings,  and 
hich  woultl  ditubtb'SM  have  l>een  much  more  blesseil  to 
e  if  I  had  done  my  part  with  more  faithfulnens  and 
love.  Th«'  .•*«-ns«*  of  many  faults  prcsMc^s  on  nu*,  for  which 
indftnl  I  ho|N'  for  fn*«*  ft»r;;iveni'ss,  but  yet  for  which 
perhn[is  jtfiiinur  must  be  ilone. 

*  It  i-i  a  peculiiir  fe<*linu%  and  tnu*.  I  never  knew  before 
in  niv  whole  life,  to  stand  so  utterly  alone — not  in  the 
worhl,  th:u)k  (iixl!  I  cannot  s;iy  that — but  in  my  own 
bouse.  Fur  so  many  years  [Kist,  let  me  come  home 
frhi'U  I  Would,  I  was  always  wishctl  for  and  welconuMi ; 
90  long  :is  I  was  out  of  the  hoUM*,  I  nuist  always 
merihure  my  time  exactly.  Now  I  may  come  and  go, 
D<»  one  asksacpirstioii  ulnrnt  it — and  to  me  this  is  some- 
thin;:  vrrv  melanchi»lv. 

•  Thank  vou  for  vtiur  afToctiiinatf  invitation  to  come 
to  England,  which  certainly  I  cannot  altogether  refuse ; 
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only  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  Ik 
earliest  time  for  it.  For  one  thing,  you  see,  I  thinli 
right,  before  I  allow  myself  so  pleasant  a  diversion, ti 
get  used  to  my  solitude,  and  to  set  my  own  heart  i 
order  in  respect  of  many  things  that  belong  both  tofc 
past  and  the  future.  I  do  not  like  the  custom  of  thai 
who,  when  they  have  a  burden  laid  upon  them,  seekti 
find  ease  by  throwing  it  off  for  a  while ;  when  the  time 
comes  for  taking  it  up  again,  it  seems  doubly  hard  vA 
oppressive.  No ;  I  must  first  attain  to  such  a  point,— 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  attain  it, —  that  whatewr 
now  seems  hard  in  my  situation  shall  be  easy  and  eTcn 
dear  to  me.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  I  may  change 
it  for  another  for  a  little  while. 

^Another  weighty,  though  purely  external  reason,  there 
is  against  it.  Before  I  leave  Hamburg  I  must  have  it 
settled  where  I  am  to  be  next  winter.  The  house  whicl 
I  now  inhabit  is  let  from  next  Ascension  term,  but  it  i 
of  course  the  interest  of  the  heirs  to  let  it,  if  pi^ssible 
until  Martinmas.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  so  le 
that  I  could  retain  the  lower  rooms,  which  in  ever 
respect  suit  me  so  well.  .  .  .  From  what  I  have  said,  to 
will  understand  that  I  do  not  (at  least  at  the  presen 
moment)  contemplate  an  entire  change  of  my  positioi 
such  as  entering  on  the  Infirmary  service,  or  the  likt 
In  such  a  matter,  dear  and  important  as  it  is  to  me, 
would  undertake  nothing  of  my  owti  will.  I  hold  it  t< 
be  a  very  doubtful  thing  to  give  an  altered  directioi 
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one^s  wholo  counie  of  life  only  at  the  suggestion  of 
e*8  own  mind,  and  without  a  distinct  indication  of 
^evidence.  And  hitherto  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
!Kived  any  such  guiding  sign.  I  enjoy  in  my  present 
tiation  a  happy,  and  I  think  I  may  say,  a  continually 
larging  sphere  of  work.  The  confidence  reposed  in 
d  by  my  neighbours,  which  really  makes  me  very 
ippy,  secures  me  full  play  for  all  my  powers,  so  far  as 
ey  can  reach.  I  find  a  sweet  satisfaction  in  having  my 
feistance  claimed  by  all  sorts  of  people,  for  all  sorts  of 
arpose»(,  and  feeling  that  I  am  pretty  generally  looked 
pon  as  one  who  does  not  l)eloDg  to  herself,  but  is  called 
r  G«k1  to  be  the  Kervaut  of  all  who  need  her  help 
r  counsel. 

*  A  ni'W  undertaking  has  been  abided  to  my  former 
riDci[>;il  ones ;  namely,  the  fuimdation  of  a  8i*minary,  as 
may  call  it,  for  govenu^sses.  Little  girls  will  \>e  trained 
lert*  for  this  employment  whose  parents  belong  to  tho 
igher  clai^seH,  but  are  reduced  in  circuniHtances.  They 
ill  1h'  ffceiv^nl  without  payment.  All  the  appointed 
«cherH,  male  imd  female,  will  work  without  pet*uniary 
fcompense,  simply  for  the  sake  of  doing  good ;  and  I 
^ve  Micoee<J«Hl  in  8t»curing  some  very  fair  talent  for  the 
irpose.  Bt'sides  Piistor  Mtinckeberg,  and  a  very  good 
riting  and  ciphering  master,  srvrral  young  ladies  of  the 
rst  fainili«*s  will  take  {)art  in  the  Institution,  and  some 
r  my  oHTi  former  scholars.  The  lady  at  wluise  houm?  the 
liildren  assemble  is  a  foreigner,  Madame  Lichtenberg, 
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from  Cassel,  whom  a  remarkable  ordering  of  Providence 
brought  hither ;  she  is  a  very  sweet  woman^  who  \m 
attached  herself  very  closely  to  me.  The  school  opened 
last  Tuesday ;  to-day  I  am  to  give  my  first  lesson  ibctt, 
on  religion  and  the  exercise  of  the  understanding. 
Miss  Lotte  Graeve,  who  formerly  had  a  well-established 
school  of  her  own,  is  the  directress  of  the  whole.  The 
entire  arrangement  gives  me  great  pleasure. 

*  I  have  another  happiness  just  now,  in  the  granting  of 
our  petition  for  the  gift  of  a  site  for  building  our  pro- 
posed model  lodging-houses.  Details  on  this  subject  noli 
be  found  in  my  Seventh  yearly  Eeport.'  She  then  asb 
her  brother  to  send  her  any  accounts  he  can  of  existing 
institutions  of  the  same  sort  in  England,  and  adds : — *I 
must  own,  that  if  you  could  open  to  me  a  pleasant 
prospect  in  this  respect  during  my  visit  to  London,  it 
would  be  a  great  spur  to  me  to  hasten  my  journey.' 
She  was  not  yet  clear  as  to  her  future  pecuniary 
position,  and  therefore  thankfully  accepted  her  brother's 
ofifer  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  journey;  and  after 
expressing  her  uncertainty  as  to  what  she  had  to  expect, 
she  ends  with  the  words  : — '  This  circumstance  causes 
me  very  slight  anxiety.  I  have  learnt  to  manage  with  a 
little,  and  what  I  really  need  will  be  sure  to  come  io 
me  in  some  way  or  other.' 

She  now  succeeded  according  to  her  wdsh,  in  letting 
Madame  Briinnemann's  town  house,  with  the  exception  of 
two  lower  rooms  which  were  necessary  to  her  for  her  school, 
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irhich  she  bad  at  a  moderate  rent  There  was  no  longer 
my  hindrance  on  this  account  to  her  visit  to  Enghind : 
[Hit  there  were  difficulties  enough  besides.  8be  thought 
ibc  could  not  stay  away  more  than  three  weeks,  and  she 
writes  to  her  brother  on  the  10th  of  August :  *  In  any 
atse  it  coHts  some  trouble  to  get  away  for  so  long :  but 
for  the  next  week  or  so  it  cannot  be  done ;  there  are  so 
nany  things  that  require  my  presence  just  now.  For 
nittance,  there  is  the  final  contract  to  be  drawn  with 
'he  builder  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  the  erection  of 
>ur  model  lodging-house,  and  also  the  one  with  Dr. 
Moraht  for  the  Cliildren's  Hospital,  which  is  to  form  part 
>f  it.  Here  at  home  there  has  l)een  as  yet  no  regular 
inv<*iitory  taken  of  the  property  left  by  my  good  mother ; 
%in\  as  I  consider  niV8c*lf  now  a  sort  of  steward  for  her 
beini,  I  would  not  willingly  leave  my  post  until  I  had 
providetl  f»)r  the  account  I  may  one  day  have  to  give  of 
thtMe  thing!*.' 

Her  brother  hsul  announced  his  readinciss  to  furnish 
&ny  iielp  which  might  btf  wanting  in  a  p<*cuniary  pf)int 
r*f  vifw,  and  her  answer  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted 
hfre.  Slie  writes: — *  I  cannot  indeed  accept  your  pro- 
|>o!<al  in  its  full  extent  ;  that  would  l>e  far  too  much  for 
mr.  Hut  neither  will  I  (juite  refuse  what  your  brotherly 
affliction  M)  kindly  otTers  me,  es[)ecially  as  I  wish  to  have 
my  sehiM»l-r<K)ni  painted  and  carpeted  afrt»sli  l)efore 
wiut4-r,  anil  I  shall  want  to  buy  two  or  three  things  to 
cumplcte  my  future  arrangemeuti).     Moreover,  I  may 
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tell  you  that  several  of  the  parents  of  my  pupils  \m 
urged  me  in  the  kindest  manner  to  make  a  call  upoi 
their  purses.  I  have  answered  that  I  can  hardly  nub 
up  my  mind  to  receive  payment  iu  any  sense  for  mj 
instruction,  but  that  if  I  should  want  it,  if  I  should  fini 
myself  in  diflSculty,  I  would  frankly  apply  to  them.  It 
is  not  diflBcult  to  me  to  ask,  and  thankfully  receivei 
help.  Owing  to  the  carelessness  with  which  I  haw 
always  allowed  myself  to  treat  my  material  interests,  I 
cannot  really  say  with  precision  how  much  I  shall 
require;  but  having  since  I  was  very  young  alwajs 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  Platonic  majum,  "To 
want  nothing  is  divine,  to  want  little  is  to  approach 
to  the  gods,"  it  is  my  fixed  principle  to  consume  no 
more  than  I  really  want.  Not  that  I  mean  to  reduce 
myself  to  the  minimum  of  absolute  necessitv — onlv  to 
the  minimum  of  that  which  my  position  in  the  world 
requires,  and  which  is  above  all  needed  for  free  and 
unimpeded  activity  in  my  appointed  sphere  of  employ- 
ment  You,  dear  ones,  may  be  satisfied  for  the 

present  with  the  assurance  that  as  far  as  money  is 
concerned  I  am  thoroughly  content  with  my  position, 
and  that  I  find  it  much  more  comfortable  to  have  rich 
friends  than  to  be  rich  myself;  and  I  thank  God  for 
saving  me  from  the  "  ombarras  des  richesses."  ' 

In    September   of  this   year   she   writes    to   Minna 
Ilosch : — 

^  Among  the  things  which  occupy  more  of  my  time 
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ui  they  used  to  do,  I  must  reckon  my  social  engage- 
^ntH.  I  have  more  claims  of  this  kind  made  upon  me, 
d  I  will  not  deny  that  I  am  very  willing  to  admit 
^ni.  Don't  you  remember  what  old  Miss  Dimpfel 
mI  to  nay  of  hersc^lf — **  I  am  a  gregarious  animal?*' 
think  I  must  reckon  myself  one  of  the  same  race. 
<*r\'  fortnight  she  paid  a  visit  to  her  cousin,  Mr. 
'veking,  the  Syndic,  and  his  family,  at  their  country- 
X  at  Ham,  near  Hamburg,  where  she  felt  much  at  home 
1  very  happy.  He  was  the  son  of  that  remarkable 
rw»n,  hrr  aunt  Mrs.  Sieveking,  so  often  mentioned, 
1  she  p^kHK^^HHCil  in  this  distiuguishe<l  man  a  friend  and 
iiisrllor  in  the  tnie  8onst»  of  the  words.  Foreigners 
i  iiativctt  a4i8c*mblcd  at  his  hoiim*  in  unrestrainetl  and 
rit-htirrin;^  c<>mi>ani(>nHhi|),  and  the  l>est  interests  of 
maiiitv  wrre  there  disciisseil  with  tlie  freeilom  and 
4-llit:cnoe  which  result  from  a  high  cultivation  l>oth  of 
irt  aiiii  inin<l.  Dr.  Wiohern,  of  the  neighbouring 
auhr  HauH,"  was  here  a  valutnl  friend  an<l  gu(*st. 
e  pn»^•^8  of  the  Home  Minsiun  excited  the  warmest 
njiatliy,  and  the  great  idi»aH  of  the  newly-awakened 
ri^tian  life  which  wtTe  conteinixjnineously  f»tirring  in 
iny  of  the  di-ept^Kt  niinds  ft»nn<l  the  truent  n»«i>onst» 
a  rirch*  whom*  soul  an<l  centre,  the  nianter  of  the 
[I-**-,  (N»iiiliin«'<l  in  himsi'lf  the  advautag(*s  of  varic-d 
rital  riilture,  gn^at  knowlrtlgr  of  the  worUl  and  of 
nkin«i,  witli  a  hingularly  unprejudiciHi  understanding 
1  n»o!»t  active  intellect.     ThiiJ  intercourse  proved  very 

t  s 
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animating  and  helpful  to  all  active  minds  who  took 
part  in  it,  and  Miss  Sieveking  was  vividly  consdootrf 
the  advantage  of  such  a  recreation.  She  had  offered  ti 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  eldest  daughter,  an  offer 
which  had  been  joyfully  accepted ;  and  after  describing 
these  pleasures  she  breaks  out  again  with  the  words,  ^  Uj 
dearest  Minna,  I  am  very,  very  happy!  With  thii 
assurance,  with  which  I  fain  would  give  glory  to  my  God 
and  Saviour,  let  me  end  my  letter.' 


941 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

1839-1841. 

VWrr  TO  HER  RELATIONS  IN  LONDON  —  ATTACK  OF  ILL- 
NESS—  «ra'ESH  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  —  REFUSAL  OF  A 
riM»POSAL  FIIOM  THE  HAMBrun  INFIRMARY  —  BriLDINCJ 
ANr>    ARRANOKMEKTS   OF   THE    MODEL  LOrHllNO-HlX'SE,  AND 

OtMMKNCKMENT  OF  THE   CIIILDREN*S   HOSPITAL ENLARGE- 

MLXT     AND     ENRICHMENT    OF     HKR     WORK JOCRNEY    TO 

^uf:Ml:N. 

f  N  OctolKT  1839  thf  lonp-pro|c»ctoil  journey  to  lA)n(lon 
*-      t«H»k   place,   and    Mins   Sicv<»king  enjoyi»d   a   few 
r^-k«  of  intvrconrHo  with  her  bn>ther  and  Bistor,  full  of 
nt«T€»*<t  and  refrosliment  Iwith  fur  mind  and  Ixnly.     She 
i>it«il  many  bt*nevolent  institutionK   in    I^mdiiUt  and 
wfcainf  ac«{u:untcMl  with  w»veral  well-known  p<THonag<»« 
a  thin  |Mirticular  line — Mm,  Fry,  I^'uly  Hentinok,  and 
IhfD*  — mentionetl  in  the  inten^stinj^  journal  which  nhe 
ept  at  thin  time.      When  she  returniHl  t4>  Hamburg, 
jch  a  rtLih  of  biiriiuesrt  of  the  most  various  kinds  came 
p<*n  her  that   it  was  a  hanl  matter  to  get  through  it, 
id  |»erhap«  in  C(>nKe<|uence  of  thin  she  wiui  attacktnl  by 
strange  fit  of  illness,  which  she  mentioiui  in  her  first 
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letter  to  her  brother,  bearing  date  November  theSklTe  k 
*0n  the  28th  of  October,'  she  there  says,  *we  hada  Jrii: 
auction  in  our  house,  which  was  to  be  continued  ontta 
29th.     In  the  morning  I  had  risen  at  my  usual  ea^ll 
hour,  without  feeling  at  all  unwell.    I  breakfasted,  reai 
and  wrote  as  usual,  when  suddenly  there  came  upon  ii«» 
not  a  fainting-fit,  but  a  total  loss  of  consciousness.  1 
have  since  looked  at  what  I  had  written :  the  last  word 
was   finished,   in  the  proper   connection,  and  with  » 
perfectly  firm  hand,  but  it  broke  off  in  the  midst  A 
a  sentence.     As  I  was  all  alone  in  the  room,  I  caniMi 
exactly  say  how  long  this  unnatural  state  lasted.     At 
half-past  seven  the  maid  came  in,  and  perceived  by  my 
staring  look  and  unconnected   speech  that  something 
strange  had  happened  to  me.      I  could  not  in  the  least 
remember  that  we  had  had  an  auction  the  day  before; 
but  perhaps  it  was  a  sign  of  returning  sense,  that  I 
myself  concluded  from  this  loss  of  memory  that  I  must 
be  ill  and  desired  to  have  the  doctor  ;  when  he  came  I 
was  able  to  speak  and  answer  his  questions.    He  ordered 
me  to  go  to  bed   at   once,  and   impressed    upon  the 
people  that  I  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  allowed 
to   see   nobody.     As   soon   as    I   lay   down   my  mind 
became  perfectly  clear ;  but  I  did  not  feel  the  smallest 
inclination  to  get  up,  nor  even  to  employ  myself  in  bed, 
by  which  I  perceived  that  I  was  really  ill.     The  next 
day  I  returned  to  my  occupations,  only  the  children  were 
not  allowed  to  come,  nor  was  1  permitted  to  attend  the 
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c-«kly  inri'tiii^     prohlhitiuiis    to    wliicli    I    subiiiittrtl 

lin^l\\  In'oaiiHc  I  had  some  \m\ii  iu  my  head  ami  felt 

vnewhat  weakiMied.     Tlu*  third  day  it  wiisall  gone  off; 

^  oould  jjive  my  lessons  without  the  least  exertion,  and 

^  kave  ne%'tT  had  the  smallest  n*tum  of  the  siime  kind 

^C  lllneHS.     As  a  jMWwible  cause  ft»r  this  strange  aeeideut, 

I  can  onlv  mention  a  vervsiTions  annovanee  whieh  htul 

•  •  • 

^te«i  oi-casioned  me  the  day  before  —not,  howeviT,  by  my 
children  ni»r  any  of  my  poor  (MH)ple.  I  had  Ixvn  deeply 
Indi^^ant,  and  had  oxpresiie<l  my  indi^iation  iu  a  manner 
vhich,  on  the  cilmest  refli^ctum,  I  eiuinot  think  to  ha%'e 
bet-n  unjust,  and  then  hail  felt  de«*p  (*omi>assion  for  the 
pftin  of  the  individual  whom  I  had  thus  brouj^ht  to  shame. 
ImnicMliately  lN*fore  the  attaek  I  had  l>i*en  busy  with  %'ery 
different  thin^^s;  but  with  the  tirst  dawn  of  returnin^^ 
coDMnoiuiness  that  dismal  history  was  a;^ain  lN-for«'  my 
mind.  I  could  not  have  In^lieved  that  luiy tiling  of  tho 
kind  could  haVf  had  such  an  influt*nce  u|M>n  nif.  My 
cleari*st,  the  doct4»r  declares  that  the  wh«»Ie  thin;^  is  of 
little  im(Mirtance,  and  I  l»<*lieve  he  is  entirely  ri^ht,  and 
I  fiTite  with  anythinjj^  rather  than  thewiMi  to  make  yi»u 
anxious;  but  Vt»u  will  not  w«»n(hT  if  I  siiv  that  it  h:is  ini- 
|M*lleil  me  to  ask  mysrlf — how  if  it  w«Tr  an  atimonition 
from  the  Lord  of  life  and  deatlu  warnini;  lUf  that  a  mi»re 
neriouii  summons  will  soon  c«»me?  Thank  <mhI  I  may  wiy 
that  I  am  ntit  afraiii  of  the  «)uestinn.  Life*  is  (h*ar  t«> 
ine«  an  vou  know,  ami  hi>w  hhould  it  n<»t  Ik*  so?  Ih  not 
my  life  bright  with  a  thoui^and  bli*ssings?     You  know  I 
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have  always  been  opposed  to  that  dreaiy  kind  of  pUf 
which  thinks  it  needful  to  slander  our  pilgrim  life  x[fm 
earth  in  order  to  magnify  the  glories  of  heaven.    1!^ 
I  can  never  set  heaven  and  earth  in  such  opposition  ts 
each  other :  it  is  my  deepest  conviction  that  earth  hii 
within  it  the  germ  of  heaven,  and  if  in  no  other  ny, 
at  least  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  ^*  The  kingdom  of  GfA 
is  within  you/'  and  '^  whosoever  believeth  in  me  AoA 
eternal  life " — these  are  sayings  from  the  lips  of  ov 
Divine  Master  of  the  deepest  and  most  glorious  impoit 
And  because  through  the  mercy  of  my  God  I  have 
experienced  something  of  it  in  myself,  therefore  I  go  o& 
my  pilgrim  path  so  joyfully ;   at  times  I  really  cannot 
express  how  deeply  I  feel  that  all  is  well  with  me.    But 
if  the  journey  be  fair,  shall  the  home  we  are  seeking 
have  no  charms  for  us?     Is  not  everything  there  better 
and  fairer  still?     Now  I  am  once  more  at  work  with 
pleasure  and  gladness  and  with  undiminished  strength, 
and  I  will  work  as  long  as  it  is  day,  but  the  time  will 
surely  come  when  I  shall  feel  weary  with  the  burden  of 
my  labour.     Then  may  it  be  with  me  as  with  a  child 
that  has  played  merrily  and  learnt  many  things  too,  and 
now  tired  out^  goes  smilingly  to  sleep  in  his  mother's 
arms,  to  wake  next  day  to  still  happier  play  and  better 
learning  I   We  know  the  Eternal  Love  passeth  the  love  of 
mothers :  must  not  their  rest  be  sweet  who  slumber  in 
His  arms  ?     I  cannot  tell  whether  I  shall  retain  to  the 
end    of   my  life  the  spirit   of   gladness   which  now 
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nrades  mj  whole  existeDce ;  it  comes  from  Christian 
th  DO  doubt,  but  it  is  not  purely  and  entirely  the 
spring  of  it*  and  there  may  well  be  dark  liours  in 
re  for  nie,  wtien  I  shall  be  deeply  taught  the  humbling 
son  of  my  natural  helplessness.  Only  of  this  my 
iviction  stands  firm  as  a  rock,  that  the  sun  which  has 
m  u|>on  me  may  be  hidden  for  a  while  by  clouds  and 
>*t,  hut  they  cannot  quench  it,  and  ere  long  all  dark- 
«  sliiill  Ik*  scattered  by  its  beams.  A  long-continued 
tiirbance  of  my  powers  of  thought  does  iudeetl  seem 
K  Very  mehuicholy ;  and  if  I  should  venture  to 
rt:U  anything  for  myself  from  my  (io<l  it  would  l)e 
kt  he  would  pniH?r^'i»  me  from  this,  and  I  think  he  will 
s«» :  but  //  nnt^  if  He  should  (h'eiu  even  this  ne<nlful 
mi'  to  keep  nie  from  the  pride  of  intellect— should  I 
ire  to  bind  His  loving  hand?  Is  not  that  hnnd  a 
rher'n  hund,  even  when  it  cliaHtens?  And  w<»uld  huoh 
turiance  of  the  mind  In*  nion*  than  a  passing  <'loud? 
OtK-e  morel  nuwt  rep<*at,the  physiciiui's  expn»Hsions 
no  means  warrant  my  taking  the  matter  so  WTiously. 
t  I  aUavri  think  it  is  prudent  to  make  up  one^s 
t»uiitH  U'times,  and  I  think  you  would  be  glnil,  in 
e  of  anything  that  may  poHsibly  Ix'fall  me,  to  know 
t  I  IjimI  U^forehand  contem[>Iatc*<l  it  as  ]N»i<sibIe.* 
[<*.'ir;;e  Mil»MTiptions  had  ct>me  in  for  her  AitM(H*iation 
ixtliiitely  after  hiT  return  from  England,  and  on  the 
y  first  day  that  giMxIs  <»f  the  iMM)r  {M'ople's  manufao* 
e  were  offered  for  sale  they  had  sold  t*)  the  amount 
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of  700*  marks.     She  observes   here: — *A11  these  IR 
indeed  only  outward  means,  and  if  the  right  spirit  b 
wanting  to  use  them  they  will  be  of  little  avail.    Birt 
etill  they  are  necessary ;  and  so  far  as  love  for  the  caosc 
can  testify  to  a  right  spirit  in  such  work,  I  have  reason 
for  nothing  but  thankfulness  and  joy.     I  was  really 
touched  by  the  affection  with  which  the  members  of  the 
Association  received  me  on  my  return ;  and  still  more  so 
this  winter,  the  first   time  I   attended  their   meeting 
after  my  illness,  when  Mrs.  Orthmann  in  the  name  of  the 
other  ladies  bid  me  welcome  in  a  few  cordial  words,  and 
handed  me  a  sum  of  70  marks,!  ^^^  my  own  special 
free  disposal  in  gifts  to  the  poor.     They  had  collected 
this  money  amongst  themselves  as  a  testimony  of  their 
joy  at   my   recovery,   although   many   of  them   have 
really  almost  nothing  to  spare  for  themselves.     Alas! 
what  have  I  done  to  deserve  the  love  I  meet  with  on  all 
sides  ?     Do  not  take  this  expression  for  mock  humility: 
it  springs  from  a  genuine  conviction  that  many  people 
think  me  much  better  than  I  really  am.   People  are  easily 
dazzled  by  >  i   outward  and  visible  work.' 

About  this  time  an  offer  was  made  to  Miss  Sievekinsr, 
which  like  the  proposal  of  Pastor  Fliedner  would  have 
seemed  to  her  ten  years  ago  to  be  a  call  from  heaven, 
but  which  she  now  no  longer  felt  to  be  such,  partly  for 
the  same  reasons  that  were  mentioned  on  that  occasion, 

*  41/.  sterling.  f  4/.  sterling. 
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luid  partly  on  grounds  connected  with  the  particular 
institution  now  under  consideration.  The  proposal 
was  that  she  should  undertake  the  superintendence  of 
the  women*s  division  of  the  Hamburg  General  In- 
firmary. 

She  announces  this  proposal  and  her  refusal  in  a  few 
abort  lines  addressed  to  her  brother  on  the  3rd  of  April 
1B40,  and  mentions  at  the  same  time  the  death  of 
Madame  Briinnemanu*s  son-in-law.    She  says :  — 

*  I  l«ise  in  him  one  of  my  oldest  and  truest  friends.  I 
do  not  think  that  in  the  thirty  years  that  I  liave  been 
connected  with  him  he  ever  gave  me  the  smallt^st  cause 
of  complaint,  while  he  had  a  thousand  claims  upon  my 
gratitude.  Althou;^h  we  wtTo  by  no  means  aj^eeil  in 
all  our  views  in  life,  I  think  I  inny  say  that  we  re|>osed 
o.»ntidriire  in  each  other  («>  a  degree  which  is  not 
common  amon^  mnnkin<i.* 

The  building  plans  which  now  occupic*il  Miss  Sieve* 
kin^*rt  attention  have  l>e(*n  re|M*atedly  mentioneil  in  her 
Iftters,  and  out  of  tiii*se  arost;  the  Amalienstift,  with  its 
Cbiltircn'M  HoHpital. 

Thf  want  of  suitable  honitrs  for  the  poor  had  IihI  thr 
As04K*iation  to  devott*  to  the  enaction  of  a  small  number 
of  dwellings  of  this  d(*seription  a  sum  of  lO^StX)  marks 
l>anro/  which  had  Ixren  given  them  in  1837  by  an  •dd 
man  residing  in  another  part  of  the  country.     The  city 

•  792/.  itcrUng. 
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authorities   had  upon  their  petition  granted  the  le- 
cessary  ground  for  a  site :  but  the  capital  was  not  jet 
sufficient,  and  Miss  Sieveking  proposed  to  Dr.  Moraht, 
who  had  long  been  planning  a  children's  hospital,  to  jom 
with  him  in  carrying  out  their  respective  schemes.    It 
was  arranged  that  he  should  hand  over  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  Association  a  contribution  of  1,500  marb 
banco,*  in  return  for  which  they  should  bind  themselves 
to  allot  to  him  in  the  new  building  the  rooms  required  for 
his  purpose,  and  also  to  provide  the  attendance  necessaiy 
for  the  children  from  their  own  resources.     The  care 
of  their  board  and  the  lighting  and  warming  of  the  sick 
wards  was  also  undertaken   by  the   Association  for  a 
moderate  remuneration.      To  this  1,500  marks   other 
gifts  were   afterwards   added,  so   that   the   total   sura 
^  amounted  to  13,496t  marks  13  schillings  banco;  and  at 
Michaelmas    1839,  when    the    site   was   granted,  the 
building  was  begun.     The   new  institution  comprised 
nine  dwellings,  each  with  an  ante-room,  sitting-room, 

* 

and  bed-room,  with  several  large  apartments  common 
to  all ;  and  for  the  Children's  Hospital  two  large  wards 
with  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  beds,  and  two  smaller  ones 
for  baths,  linen,  and  other  stores.  As  early  as  the  autumn 
of  1840  it  was  occupied  by  the  poor  families,  and  on 
the  15th  November  it  was  solemnly  opened  for  the 
purpose.     After  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  Miss  Sieveking 

*  115/.  t  1,038/. 
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le  an  address  to  the  inmates,  who  were  assembled 
rther  with  a  few  friends  of  the  institution,  and  in 
pic  and  hearty  words  explained  to  the  people  the 
and  object  of  the  undertaking,  pointed  out  to  them 
r  own  duties,  and  drew  a  picture  of  Christian  house- 
1  t*conomy  and  Christian  fellowship.  This  address 
rioted  in  the  Ninth  Report  The  rooms  set  apart  for 
Children's  Hospital  were  first  inhabited  somewhat 
r.  Thus  was  a  new  work  called  into  life,  on  which 
foundress  of  the  institution  might  look  with  joy  and 
le,  and  which  indeed  she  afterwards  called  the  pearl 
ler  AffHociation. 

U'T  own  life  lx*came  more  and  more  full:  but  she 
w  how  to  st»t  the  nwensary  limits  to  the  ever- 
ir^^nn^r  sphere  of  her  acti%'ity.  On  the  28th  of 
triiiber  1810  nhf  writes  to  Miss  Iliisch,  afler  speaking 
hi*  ntwly-iTfcted  seminary  for  the  instruction  of 
n,  when*  she  occaHi<maIIy  gave  lessons: — *  And  then 
live  Ik'^'U  eh-vtwl  a  niemlxT  of  an  Association  for  the 
•  i»f  (lii»c*hargt*d  convict**.  Tlie  prc^sident  of  this 
y  in  the  HU|M*rintcn(lt*nt  of  polic<»,  the  vice-presidents 
M-vcnil  inK|M*ctorH  of  prisons  and  other  gentlemen; 
in  tht*  4»nly  lady  who  belongs  to  it.  Another  field 
iM-fuln(*^M  was  lately  op4*ned  to  me  by  a  re<|ueMt  that 
ouM  establi.sh  an  ansociation  for  the  n*gular  visiting 
t-niale  prihoniTs.  Much  as  a  pro|M»sal  of  this  kind 
■a<-t>  luf,  I  have  an  yet  ni>t  <l«-linitively  aca^pte*!  it.  I 
.-^t  once  mure  carefully  take  the  measure  of  my  (lowera; 
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I  would  not  willingly  undertake  what  I  might  not  k 
able  to  carry  through,  or  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
duties  already  undertaken  by  me.' 

In  the  same  letter  she  says :  — 

'  That  I  should  go  oftener  into  company  than  I  did  in 

my  good  mother's  lifetime  is  but  natural.   I  have  so  manj 

claims  of  this  kind  made  upon  me,  that  I  must  be  on  my 

guard  not  to  multiply  such  engagements  quite  too  mudL 

If  I  chose  I  might  be  out  every  day.     The  best  of  it  is 

that  everybody  knows  how  precious  my  time  is,  and  so 

nobody  requires  of  me  to  stay  longer  than  is  convenient 

to   myself.     I   therefore  dine  with  my  friends  in  the 

middle  of  the  day,  and  go  away  directly  after ;   or  I  go 

in  quite  late,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evenino-.     In  this 

way  I   often   invite  myself  as  a   guest  to  my  distant 

acquaintances,  particularly  when  I  have  business  with 

them,  which  owing  to  the  many  affairs  I  am  ensraged 

in  very  often  happens,  and   thus  I  secure  a  threefold 

advantage — the  despatch  of  the   business,    a  pleasant 

recreation  for  myself,  and  an  economical  arrangement. 

If  I  wish  to  dine  at  home  I  have  only  to  tell  the  people 

of  the  house,  and  I  have  a  good  meal  for  six  schillingis* 

which  certainly  is  an  important  saving  of  time,  for  the 

whole  thing  is  despatched  in  ten  minutes.     My  whole 

position  is  such  that  I  have  urgent  cause  for  daily  and 

hearty    thanksgiving   to   my    God.       Good    health,  a 

*  Not  quite  sixpence  English, 
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Dompetent  income,  niiraerous  frieDdj,  and  above  all  a 
calliope  which  is  a  daily  well-fipring  of  joy  to  me  — what 
can  one  winh  for  more  in  thifl  earthly  life?' 

In  a  U>tter  of  May  1841  fihe  desoribes  to  Miss  Hosch 
Dne  of  her  solitary  Sundays  in  town :  — 

^  A  little  bef<»re  five  o*clock  this  morning  I  rose,  jumped 
3ut  of  Ix^dy  an<l  washe<l  from  head  to  foot  in  cold  water, 
then  breakfasted  at  six,  and  was  busy  writing  till  almut 
ten,  [>artly  for  the  children  and  partly  for  the  Associa- 
tion. I  then  attended  service  at  the  French  Reformed 
Church.  With  shame  I  must  confess  that  on  the  whole 
I  am  but  a  bml  ohurch-goiT,  and  that  the  task  of  listen- 
ing to  a  sermon  from  iM^t^inning  to  end  with  undivide<I 
itt<*ntion  JH  om*thHt  I  have  perhaps  never  accomplished. 
As  OIK*  alwavrt  likes  to  find  the  cause  of  a  fault  in 
Kftiirthiiij^  ext<*mal,  when  |>erhaps  it  li^'S  <*ntin»ly  in 
[>n<*M*lf,  I  have  various  objections  to  make  to  the 
uran^'ments  of  our  m*rvice,  and  I  fancy  that  I  sliould 
Ik*  nion*  int4Test«Ml  in  it  if  this  or  that  were  difTrrfntly 
[•nlfrtnl.  ( )f  rounM»  I  truly  fe**l  that  the  opinion  of  faithful 
and  attentivrcliurch-;;(M*rsmuHt  1m*  allow<Hl  more  wri^j^ht 
than  mine:  but  in  one  [»oint  I  think  I  couhl  r«*ally  make 
pHid  my  opinion — that  is,  that  the  S4»nuonji  i»f  <*van- 
p*liral  prracht*rM  ouv;iit  always  to  Ix*  liomilrtie,  and  that 
th#*y  »h«>uld  limit  thennelvcs  to  fxpl:»inin«jf  a  portion  of 
Holy  Si-riptun?,  vvtm\  by  vrrs«»,  an<l  brinpiij;  it  honn»  to 
Ibf  iMNirt^  of  tln'ir  heariTS  in  its  brarint:  upon  thrir 
daily  life  in  a  simple  and  inartificial  manner.  I  tind  that 
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in  almost  all  sermons  the  Word  of  God  is  lost  in  a  thai 
of  man's  words.  When  I  return  from  church  I  Qsalf 
take  a  little  luncheon ;  but  on  the  days  when  I  1«| 
school  I  have  no  time  for  this,  and  then  I  never  feel  tb 
want  of  it.  I  often  take  nothing  for  nearly  twelve  houn; 
from  half-past  five  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening 
I  hold  that  eating  and  drinking  are  very  much  anuittff 
of  habit,  and  that  one  may  limit  oneself  in  them  far  man 
than  is  usually  done.  After  luncheon  on  Sundays  I 
generally  return  to  the  work  that  occupied  me  befint 
church.  The  accumulation  of  this  is  so  great  and  m 
continually  growing,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  resDj 
to  keep  up  with  it ;  and  so  it  is  very  seldom,  indeed, 
that  I  can  put  it  aside  for  half  an  hour,  as  I  have  done 
to-day,  to  give  myself  to  letter-writing.    At  three  o'clock 

comes  my  dinner,  which,  now  that  old  Mr.  L (an 

old  bachelor)  is  become  my  landlord,  is  fetched  from  a 
neigh])ouring  cook's  shop :  but  the  manner  in  which  I 
take  it  would  to  most  people  seem  very  imcomfortable. 
Even  as  a  child  I  had  a  great  admiration  for  Diogenes, 
who  drank  out  of  a  wooden  cup,  and  when  he  saw  a 
boy  drink  from  the. palm  of  his  hand  threw  awaj 
the  cup  as  a  superfluity.  To  limit  one's  wants  to  the 
smallest  compass,  and  to  do  everything  for  oneself  with- 
out requiring  help,  seemed  to  me  something  fine  and 
admirable.  Although  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the 
retiuireiuents  of  social  life  has  greatly  modified  mv  views 
in  this  respect,  yet  I  must  confess  that  a  certain  amount 
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Df  cynicism  still  attaches  to  me  where  my  own  porHononly 
m  concerned.  Many  things  which  other  people  reckon 
unon^  the  comforts  of  life  seem  to  me  an  unnecessary 
bunlen,  and  much  which  other  people  weary  themselves 
to  procure  so  little  effects  my  enjoyment  that  I  would 
not  move  a  finger  to  st*cure  it.  For  instance,  I  think 
it  quite  too  much  trouhle  to  set  out  a  table  for  my 
dinner,  and  it  tastes  quite  as  goo<l  when  I  eat  it,  so  t<» 
ipeak,  out  of  my  hand ;  I  hardly  sit  down  to  it,  and  it 
nevrr  takers  more  than  ten  minutes  at  mo««t;  m  that 
dining  with  friends  is  always  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
time,  which,  h(>w(*V(*r,  I  am  willing  enough  to  make 
thr^e  or  four  times  a  w<vk,  l>ecauH4»  their  society  is 
dwzhvs  a  ph'osant  r(*freshm<*nt  to  mt\  which  at  times  I 
renlly  n*«|uin».  On  Sundiiy  aftern<Min  I  generally  vi-^it 
PMftnie  i»f  our  |HM>r  familiin^,  and  when  I  return  honit* 
frc»m  this  walk  I  <lriiik  eithrr  tea  or  eofft»<»  and  hM>k  at 
the  n«*w».jm|M»r.  I  can  nevrr  allow  mywif  time  for  more 
than  thJH  rurs«»rv  news-reading,  but  I  do  not  f^el  any 
ti<*<«4l  of  it.  I  do  IX  »t  want  for  entertainment,  nor  for 
footi  fi»r  h<*art  an<l  mind,  for  my  empIoymt*iit  as  a 
t<*a<*lH'r  n*< nun's  of  me  som«»  a<*c|uaintan('e  with  many 
liranrht-*  of  knowIiMlge.  Aft«T  t«*a  I  go  ti>  work  again, 
IS  in  thf*  morning,  till  about  nine  «>VI(K*k,  when  I  makt* 
[lolidav  and  u.*4iiallv  visit  tioiuf  «»f  mv  i'oimI  frirnds,  from 
R'honi  I  eome  bark  alHiut  ficvcn  oVbn'k  and  go  to  lH*<i, 
uid  am  alnioHt  invariably  faj^t  a>lft*[>  in  a  few  minutes. 
Su  here  you  have  the  picture  of  <»ne  of  my  Hi»litary 

A  A 
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Sundays.   Occasionally  I  dine  with  friends  in  the  couHbj. 
On  working  days  things  are  not  so  uniform,  and  I  thil 
you,  accustomed  as   you   are   to    quiet    and  solitudt 
would  almost  turn  giddy  to  see  the  drive  and  ihrcm 
in  which  I  live,  and  the  number  of  affairs  that  cbBi| 
my  attention.' 

This  year  she  accompanied  her  cousin  Mr.  Sievekoifj 
on  a  visit  to  Liibeck,  and  made  use  of  the  moniiDJ 
hours  during  her  stay  with  her  friend  Mr.  Pauli  to 
write  her  Ninth  Report. 

This  arrangement,  by  which  she  gained  undisturbed 
rest  and  leisure,  together  with  the  refreshment  and  re- 
creation of  a  visit  to  such  dear  friends,  was  often  repeated 
in  after  years  ;  and  Miss  Sieveking  was  also  able  to  em- 
ploy the  time  of  her  visits  to  the  Queen  of  Denmark 
at  Sorgenfrei  in  writing  her  Reports  or  in  other  labour: 
of  the  pen,  for  which  her  ordinary  life  aflForded  no  leisure, 
so  much  was  coUectedness  of  mind  a  habit  and  a 
necessity  with  her,  and  so  thoroughly  had  she  brought 
her  whole  life  and  her  mental  powers  under  rule  and 
order.  Most  persons  would  have  found  their  attention 
distracted  by  the  excitement  and  unquiet  of  such  un- 
usual circumstances ;  but  she  remained  true  to  her 
inward  habit  of  order,  and  although  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  the  distinction  shown  her,  and  the  many  en- 
joyments connected  with  it,  her  mind  remained  c-alui, 
clear,  and  collected,  and  never  for  a  moment  did  she 
lose  her  mental  balance. 
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In  October  1841  Miss  Sicveking  went  to  Bremen, 
ind  in  March  1842  she  describes  this  expedition  to  her 
brother :  '  I  accepted  a  most  friendly  and  pressing  in- 
ritatiou  from  that  excellent  man  Pastor  TreviranuD  to 
pay  him  a  visit  at  Bremen,  and  thus  alno  to  meet  the 
Irish  of  a  number  of  ladies,  who  shortly  before  had  met 
together  to  establish  a  visiting  association  on  the  plan 
of  the  Hamburg  one,  and  now  were  anxious  to  make 
ioquaintance  with  me  and  take  counsel  with  me  upon 
many  subjects.  A  journey  to  Bremen  takes  less  time 
than  many  less  distant  places,  because  the  diligence 
ilways  *f*HrH  at  night.  So  I  set  off  one  Wednesday 
ifter  holding  our  meeting,  arrived  at  my  dfstination 
early  «>n  Ttiurmlay,  and  staytni  till  the  following  Tuesday 
evfiiing.  On  the  Friday  I  ha*l  two  hours*  friendly 
DcmvtTsation  with  the  Coiiimitt^^*  of  Manng«*ment, 
c>on^i^tiIlg  of  eight  lailies,  one  clrrgj'man,  luul  a  .Mr.  B. 
ill  Trf;i>un*r.  They  ahktnl  me  to  hold  a  iii«H*ting,  at 
•rhicli  ail  thr  nieiiilM-rs  might  attend.  I  replie<l  that  I 
ihtMiKi  much  like  to  attend  om*  of  tli(*ir  meetings,  at 
which  th«*  voungtT  memlKTs  of  the  AssiKMation  would 
lie  pn*-rnt,  and  m>  to  iHi'onie  l>ett<T  ae<{uaint4*<l  with 
ihtir  maniuT  «»f  doing  business.  But  tluy  all  rcplitHi, 
No,  that  w;is  not  wliat  tliev  meant  :  thi-v  had  scarcfly 
arrangeil  their  ordrr  of  business,  s*i  frw  of  their  ass4»- 
c'iat4-H  Hffr  vft  at  work.  What  thrv  desintl  wit»<,  that  I 
sttould  liflp  to  excite  m<»rf  int<*rr>t  in  the  caus4*,  and 
meet  MJiue  objections  which  lisul  been  raised.      At  first 
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I  was  doubtful  about  consenting  to  this ;  not  that  la ■  ^i^i. 
afraid  of  speaking  to  a  larger  number  of  persons,  1™  j^.n 
that  it  was  not  clear  to  me  what  I  should  have  to  ^H  \^^, 
I  had  already  pretty  thoroughly  expressed  my  ojhbiB  tLt 
upon  so  many  points.     The  chief  part  of  what  IcoJBjjt^.r 
recommend  for  consideration  on  the  subject  wastoiBtVj^ 
found  in  my  Reports,  and  it  goes  against  me  to  beflB^ft,^: 
mere  echo  of  my  own  sayings  or  writings.     But  i>Ml  sf  t 
they  explained  more  exactly  what  they  really  wished  »B  jj^  ; 
— namely,  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  c^Itv. 
Association,  with  a  refutation  of  the  objections  made  til  ^r 
it,  I  perceived  that  this  was  really  a  new  subject  iAkIIi% 
I  had  never  handled,  and  I  expressed  myself  ready  til  £ 
do  what  they  asked.     I  also  assented  to  their  reqne^l  ^i 
that  a  few  other  ladies  who  were  interested  in  the  caoiil 
might  be  invited,  besides  the  members   of  the  Aaay- 1 
ciation.     At  the  appointed  hour  Mr.  Treviranus  tool  I 
me  to  the  place  of  meeting;  his  good  wife  wa,s  obliged  I 
by  illness  to  remain  at  home.     As  I  sat  by  her  bed-side  I 
for  a  few  minutes  before  starting,  she  pitied  me  for  I 
what  I  had  to  go  through :  but  I  could  assure  her  I  I 
was  not  in  the  least  afraid.    I  considered  the  thine  no   1 
such  grand  afifair  of  state,  but  on  the  contrary  it  seems  to 
me  a  very  natural  and  reasonable  proceeding  to  commu- 
nicate to  others  what  I  know,  and  as  I  had  simply  to 
speak    of  what   I   thoroughly   understood    I    did    not 
believe  that  I  should  want  for  words.     Nor  did  this 
calmness  forsake  me  when  I  saw  the  company  assembled, 
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^  thoii<^h  tliey  werr  far  more  numerous  than  I  anticipated. 
Ofltead  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  Imlies  who  were  expected 
aiere  were  nearly  three  hundred  persons  assembled,  so 
^■t  it  was  found  necessary  to  chauj^e  the  place  of 
^eetinjj  to  a  much  larj^*r  room.  Pastor  H.  l)egim  by 
^  ri^4lin^  of  tlie  112th  Psalm,  and  a  short  prayer, 
Kter  wliich  he  said  in  few  words  what  there  was  to  say 
t  the  9«.*arc<*ly  yet  established  Rremen  AM4i>ciation,  and 
K)  a  manner  intnMluct^l  me  to  the  assembly.  Then  I 
OAtde  my  mlclress,  and  I  may  say  that  throuf^hout  I  did 
lot  ft'^'l  thelrast  t'ml>arrassnu*nt.  Pastor  Mallet  wouml 
\p  with  a  few  kiutl  extempore  words  of  reply,  and  then 
affere^l  uj)  a  sliort  i»rayer.  \\lien  the  meet  in  j^  broke 
Up  he  wa-^  intr<Kluctr<I  to  me,  and  expresstnl  a  winh 
that  I  woiiKl  ^V4*  him  the  manuscript  of  my  aildress,  to 
bcprint<*<l  in  the  •*  Church  .Mrss^^npT,**  of  which  h«»  is  the 
editor:  l»ut  thi-s  I  was  obli^isl  to  put  off,  for  I  hail  no 
manuM-ript,  only  a  sheet  of  pa|N*r,  on  which  I  had 
ibortly  nottfl  thr  i»rincipal  [xiints  to  Ik*  touchinl  on. 
Au4l  lit-re  I  found  the  continuation  of  what  I  had  S4> 
jft«-n  inaintaiutNl,  that  prfaditTs  little  un(b*rstand  their 
ranta::t-^'round  when  they  never  i»r«MU'li  anythini^  but 
li-HiHturM's  committed  to  m<*morv,  and  so  mak«*  the 
lennon  a  work  of  art,  in  which  they  are  apt  to  forj^t^t, 
that  tlif  princip:il  tiling  i«  not  tht»  beauty  of  the  laninia^», 
but  tlie  tlfm«*n<<trati(»u  of  tin*  spirit  and  of  |>i)wer. 
Tliat  my  simple  luhlrr-s  eff»'<*ted  its  pur|Nis«*,  I  had 
many    pleas'int    pn«>fs.     As  the   h-jist  of  the.se  I    m:iy 
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mention  that  a  lady  came  the  next  day  and  hroo^ 
me  part  of  her  ornaments,  begging  me  to  sell  them  ■ 
Hamburg  for  the  benefit  of  our  Association ;  but  bettff 
than  this,  the  members  of  the  Association  here  ban 
been  animated  by  it  to  set  to  work  heartily  and  witk 
good    courage  —  a  feeling  which   was   sadly  wantiif 
before.     In  other  places,  too,  the  spark  hajs  kindled,  tf 
for  example  in  Osnaburgh,  from  whence  the  rules  of 
an  association  like  our  own  have  been  sent  to  me  for 
approyaL     So,  my  dearest,  my  life  becomes  in  a  man- 
ner multiplied,  and  an  ever  richer  and  fisdrer  monament 
of  the  superabounding  mercy  of  Ood,  which  can  efftft 
great  things  through  the  feeblest  instruments.     I  am 
feelingly  enough   reminded  of  my   own  weakness  by 
these  appeals  from  other  places,  and  I  am  often  quite 
unable  to  meet  the  claims  thus  made  on  my  exertionsi 
.    .     •    Meantime  you  need  have  no  fear  that  I  should 
be  tickled  with  the  fancy  of  hearing  myself  speak,  and 
look  out  for  opportimities  of  doing  so.   If  such  an  occa- 
sion should  oflFer  I  would  not  shrink  from  making  use  of 
it;  but  if  it  never  occur  again  I  should  not  trouble  myself, 
and  I  hardly  think  that  it  can  do  so,  because  I  should 
certainly  never  speak  again  on  the  same  subject,  as  I 
dislike  everything  that  is  stereotyped,  and   I  cannot 
easily  see  what  other  I  could  propose  to  myself.'* 

*  ThU  Address  was  printed  in  the  Tenth  Report. 
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184S,  1S4S. 

THE  FIRE  or  HAMBCRO — EKLAROEMENT  OF  THE  AMA- 
LIEKCTIFT  —  ILLNES8CS  OF  MISS  SICVEKINO  AND  HSR 
BROTHER — PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  PA5T0R  FLIED- 
KER  —  JOURNET  TO  DENMARK  AND  VISIT  TO  QUEEN 
CAROLINE  —  AMELIA   AT  80R0ENFREI. 

AND  now  began  the  year  1842,  when  the  fearful 
calamity  of  the  great  fire  fell  upon  the  city  of 
Hamhiu^.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  her 
royal  friend  at  Copenhagen  gives  the  truest  picture  of 
Miim  8ieveking*8  personal  experience  during  those  days  of 
terror.  The  Queen  had  pressingly  requested  a  detailed 
account  of  the  circumstances,  and  site  sajrs  in  reply: 
•\\'here  shall  I  tjegin  and  where  conclude  my  history? 
Yotir  Majesty  truly  remarks  that  the  demands  upon  my 
time  are  greatly  multiplied,  and  in  your  gi*eat  goodn 
you  will  make  allowance  for  these  hasty  lines;  and 
you  eiipi*cially  enquire  how  these  days  passed  with  me,  I 
venture  to  believe  that  a  short  history  of  what  I  went 
through  and  witnessed  in  person  may  not  be  un- 
interesting  to  you*     On  points  of  great  and  general 
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interest  the  newspapers  give  sufficient  details.    Tft: 
day  week  about  this  time  I  was  sitting  qdietly  in  Wj 
room.   I  had  heard  no  alarm  of  fire  in  the  night   In  Ae 
morning  I  was  told  that  some  houses  in  the  Deichstnn 
had   been  burnt  down.     I  thought   this   a  sad.  111 
by  no  means  unusual,  occurrence^  and  with  whidi  I 
had  no  particular  concern.    I  went  quietly  to  ckatAn 
and  quietly  busied  myself  with  writing  after  church  till 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  heard  tint 
the  tower  oif  St.  Nicholas  was  burning ;  and  then  I  pff- 
ceived  that  the  thing  was  taking  a  very  serious  turn.  I 
hastened  to  the  Town  Hall,  which  is  very  near  my  cm 
house,  and  there  saw  with  astonishment  that  the  people 
were  busy  packing  up.     Although  I  saw  the  tower  burn- 
ing, this  precautionary  measure  seemed  to  me  a  proof 
of  unnecessary  alarm.     Not  to  omit  any  proper  care, 
however,  I  went  to  Mr.  Eepsold,  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  our  city  fire  engines.     I  could  not  speak  to  him, 
although  he  was  at  home.    Blinded  by  the  fire,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  scene  of  danger,  and  was 
now  lying  in  a  dark  room  with  a  cold  bandage  over  hi3 
eyes.     His  brother  however  explained  to  me,  to  my  no 
small  consternation,  that  he  coidd  answer  for  nothing ; 
he  could  not  say  how  much  of  Hamburg  might  be  left 
standing  on  the  morrow  if  the  wind  did  not  change.   He 
thought   there   was   no   fear   for  the   Neuenwall,  but 
wherever  the  wind  drove  the  flames  it  seemed  no  power 
(jf  man  could  stop  them.     For  fourteen  hours  the  firo 
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gmlv  had  doue  their  utmoftt,  but  now  their  strenji^ 
8  exliiuisted,  a  great  many  of  the  engine?*  were 
nii'igcd,  there  was  a  want  of  men,  and  bo  forth.     As 

thf  present  my  own  dwelling  seemed  safe,  I  ran  off  to 
ne  friends  in  the  Neuenhurg  to  help  to  save  what  I 
ihi.  It  had  already  come  to  the  terrible  but 
:^t*HK2iry  measure  of  blowing  up  whole  buildings, 
en  into  the  very  house  where  I  was  powder  was 
>ught.  We  could  no  longer  go  out  in  front.  We 
ndM*(l  down  into  a  boat  that  was  lying  at  the  back  of 
*  liniim^  and  went  by  the  canal  along  the  burning 
vs  of  hnUheH,  a  night  of  whose  terrible  beauty  no 
!*  wiio  \uis  not  witnesKcd  it  could  form  a  conception. 

HNiii  i\H  I  reaehc<l  home  I  ran  out  again.  The  fire 
1  l»v  this  time  extended  to  the  Monki*damm,  where 
iny  |MH»r  families  live;  here  I  offered  my  assistancts 
t  to  fny  grief  nuuiy  refuse*!  it.  The  goo<l  |H»oi>le, 
o  did  not  know  me  by  sight,  perhaps  thought  that  I 
Mild  take  uway  tlieir  valuables  and  not  bring  them 
•k  :     h(»wever,   1    wim  able    to    help  some  of  them. 

h-iJLrth,  iw  the  fire  eontinuwl  to  npread,  I  was  oblige*! 

l«»«»k  to  the  wifety  of  my  own  pro|K*rty.  First  I 
*ktHi  up  H<ime  things,  which  if  consumed  by  the  fire 
lid  iifver  U»  replaeetl  —  my  papers,  letters,  and 
itini:s  e«»nniet<Hl  with  the  Association,  antl  with  my 
tliotl  of  teaching.  One  of  the  first  things  wliich  I 
»uglit  of  saving  was  tht)  portfolio  containing  your 
kjr>ty's  letters.     My  kind  cousin,  Mr.  Sieveking  the 
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Syndic,  had  told  me  he  was  ready  to  receive  me  ai 
my  goods.     But  where  was  I   to   find   the  means  el 
transport  ?     The  Syndic's  people  did  what  they  oouH 
but  with  all  their  pains  there  was  nothing  to  be  hii 
but  a  little  cart,  which  must  be  drawn  by  men.    Sevoil 
of  my  poor  people  oflFered  to  do  this :  they  had  throngei 
around  me  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  danger  tbrei^ 
ening    me.       With    their    assistance    I    succeeded  it 
carrying  the  greater  part  of  my  things  to  the  Syndic's 
house  in  the  Neustadt  Fuhlentwiete.     I  myself  carried 
as  much  as  I  could,  and  was  by  no  means  remarkable 
Grentlemen  and  ladies  of  far  higher  position  than  niinc 
were  doing  the  same.    So  it  went  on  all  through  the  night 
The  glow  of  the  conflagration  made  it  as  light  as  daj, 
only  our  eyes  were  dimmed  by  the  flying  ashes :  sparks 
were  whirling  about,  and  from  time  to  time  came  the 
frightful  explosions  of  the  houses  that  had  to  be  blown  up, 
from  which  the  shattered  fragments  of  glass  fell  around 
us.     I  saw  one  poor  lady  fall  into  the  most  frightful 
convulsions  from  the  shock  of  one  of  these  explosions ; 
she  was  obliged  to  be  forcibly  lifted  into  a  carriiige. 
Throughout  there  was  a  constant  running  and  driving 
in  all  directions,  and  continual  cries  for  help :  my  pen 
is  too  weak  to  describe  the  manifold  horrors  of  the  scene. 
Your  Majesty's    own  imagination  must  complete  the 
picture.     I  cannot  say  that  I  had  any  strong  feeling  of 
personal    fear:    a   naturally   very   calm    temperament 
makes  it  easy  to  me  to  keep  oflF  such  feelings ;  parti- 
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IatIv  wlu*n  I  nil)  nut  uiK'inploycil,  but  by  exert in;^  all 

y  citrt'iij^h  can  do  sonietbin^  to  lesneu  the  mischief. 

Ky  uiiu*  oVIock  in  the  morninj;;  the  greater  part  of  my 

|gO(Ml.4  wen*  in   Siifety,  but   by  that   time   I    felt    more 

irearitti  an<l  exhausted  than  I  had  ever  done  lK*fore  in 

my  life.     I  have  littU*  that  is  inten*sting  to  tell  about 

Friday*,  the  (ith  of  May,  from  personal  ol»si*rvation.     The 

oonflzft^ation  made  C(»ntinual  pro^^ress,  and  already  the 

Neu.'^tAilt,  where  the  Syndic  lived,  wiis  U(»  lon^tT  oin- 

lidetiNl  safe.     Kvcrv  one   fled:    even   mv  cou>in,  who 

lon^  kept  up  heart  and  ho|N\  at   l(*n(^h  f^ve  leave  for 

the  n<-c<'.>s'irv  me:i^ur(*s  to  U*  tak<*n  to  secure  his  effects. 

S»  tills  day  wrnt  by.     I  was  C4»mpelled  to  bt*  almost 

tot  all  v    iiia<*tivi'    from    extreme   exhaustion.      Towanls 

■ 

evfiiiu:;  thf  Imusc  wa**  nearlv  clean-d,  antl  most  of  the 
niov.'ilili-  I'tViM'ts,  not  of  the  Syndic  tinlv  but  i»f  the 
fuLritivfx  wh«>m  h«-  had  reeeived  (I  w^is  not  th«*  only 
one  u  wire  in  sifi-ty  at  Ham  and  llarvstehude.  My 
c<*iL**in  uas  fortunati*  in  havin;;  a  numlMT  i»f  carfs  from 
Ham  at  his  cuiiiin.'ind :  many  w«*n*  obli;;ed  t«»  turn  their 
b:M-k'4  oil  their  ^%'\\  |»;i(*ke<l-up  <^,Kid.<4  and  leave  them  to 
burn  f'lr  w;int  nf  the  lutsins  of  trans|Hirt.  The  tumult 
in  the  -trei  ts  was  indeM*ri)>ab|e.  Vet  I  must  kiv  that 
am<  U'*  the  majoritv  of  those  stricken  bv  the  ealaiiiitv 
a  e*  rtain  outi\ard  calmness  prevailid,  here  and  th«'re 
aliii<'*t  borderihj  on  a|»jithy.  The  a|i;ithy,  no  di>ubt,  is 
explaiheil  by  their  utter  biMlily  exhaustion,  the  external 
ealuim^s  by  the  very  greatness  ami  universality  **(  the 
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calamity.  The  press  of  circamstanoes  drives  people  i 
such  times  to  extreme  exertion,  and  no  doubt  thit  i 
the  best  preservative  against  idle  laments :  and  ii  i 
misfortune  which  feJls  upon  so  many,  each  individmlii 
ashamed  to  rate  his  own  loss  too  high.  With  thousaadi 
this  outward  calm  is  only  apparent,  and  will  give  inj 
to  deep  depression  when  the  excitement  is  over.  Ok 
that  with  very  many  it  may  rise  to  true  ChristiiA 
resignation,  which  can  say  with  Job,  *^  the  Lord  givc^ 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  I  *' 

*  As  there  were  no  beds  left  in  the  Syndic^s  house  I  sought 
quarters  for  the  night  in  the  house  of  some  frioDds 
beyond  the  Dammthor.  And  so  I  wandered  out  of  my 
own  dear  native  city,  without  knowing  whether  I  had  a 
dwelling  left  in  it  or  not.  The  fire  had  already  reached 
the  Neuenwall,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  it  had 
extended  to  my  own  dwelling.  Not  till  the  next  day  I 
learnt  that  it  had  been  spared,  and  that  among  so  many 
thousand  suflFerers  the  Lord  had  protected  me.  Arrived 
at  my  friends'  house  outside  the  city,  I  went  at 
once  to  bed,  and  though  the  glowing  red  sky  shone 
into  my  eyes  as  I  lay,  I  fell  asleep  almost  imme- 
diately from  weariness,  and  did  not  wake  till  after 
several  hours  of  refreshing  sleep.  Finding  myself  re- 
stored next  morning,  I  could  not  doubt  as  to  the  use 
to  be  made  of  my  time  and  strength.  The  evening 
before   I  had   witnessed   a  sight   that   had  made  my 
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irt  MrfHl, — a  cn)wd  of  poor  families^  with  the  little 

V  lia<l  Kived  of  their  posse^HionR,  bivouacking  under 
'  op  n  sky.  My  exertiouH  would  naturally  be  de- 
!•<!  to  tlifse  unf<>rtunate  people.  I  went  first  to  the 
tidio:  111*  <]issunde<l  me  from  8€*ttinj^  to  work  alom*,  and 
riMil  fiiy  joining  the  Relief  Association,  which  was 
t  fo^nliIl;^^  The  gentlemen  who  had  met  fur  this 
qH>s«»  at   Dr.  AU'ndroth's  house  received  me  kindly, 

I  8iiKV  then  I  have  lH»en  employed  under  their 
♦  ction,  in  the  distribution  of  the  large  amount  of 
riiT^  i^laod  at  our  disjK^sal  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
inral  iniM  ry.     On  tlie  oi'casion  of  our  first  couHulta- 

II  on  this  Hiibject,  we  wiw  from  the  window  of 
^  roMiii  w  Inn*  wr  wen*  at  work  the  tower  of  St,  Peter's, 
lirh  hail  in»w  ca!i;:ht  fire.  Some  of  those  pn»M»nt 
»k«-oiit  into  rxtlainationH,  when  one  of  the  |wirty  said, 
^'t  that  b<\  p*nth*iiM*n ;  we  can  1h»  of  no  une  thrre; 
it  i^  Hot  our  Concern;  U*t  uh  kiH*p  to  our  own 
•iinr^N."  I  wiis  d«li;^hteii  with  the  vigour  whirh  was 
prt--«-<l  in  thrsv  words  fn»m  the  lijw  of  a  man  who  had 
.t  h\^  *»\\u  l>rautiful  hoUs«»,  witli  all  th;it  it  containt^l 
vrf.il  III  "H*  who  had  Imm'U  themsrlvrs  burnt  out 
"«n^l  Uh  tlnir  hrrvicf«<.  I  wjis  now  sent  first  to  invite 
r  jMM.r  t*:iinili«-*<  who  w«»re  enrani|N'<l  on  the  ram|>:irt8 
A  Mut-Mf  th«-  gatrs  to  n-turn  into  thr  city.    As  tlie  wind 

III  rhati.:"!,  tin*  NfU>tiult  was  cofisidtTeil  Kjif«»,  and 
Viral  \:\v\H'  wanlioUM's  were  plac«Ml  at  our  dis|H>sal  f*ir 

V  rr».«|»tiou  tjf  the  houjjelcss.    In  these  i>enaubulatioi>y 
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where  the  badge  of  the  association,  a  leaden  shield  ii& 
the  words  "  Relief  Association  ^  upon  it,  attached  to  nj 
girdle,  secured  me  free  passage  everywhere,  I  witnessed,! 
can  assure  your  Majesty,  many  a  scene  of  wretchedness 
The  wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale,  drove  the  hot 
vapour  over  to  the  part  where  we  were.     And  now  the 
suburb  of  St  George's  was  threatened,  and  whole  rows 
of  houses  were  abandoned  by  their  inmates.     Many  of 
the  poor  families  who  were  encamped  upon  the  ramparts 
were  obliged  to  be  driven  away  from    this   place,  on 
account  of  the  measures  taken  for  security,  and  suffered 
greatly  in  this  second  flight,  which  naturally  took  plact 
with   much   confusion.      A   quantity    of    things  were 
thrown    at   once   into    the    Alster,    by    order   of  the 
authorities,    because    it  was    feared    that    they    might 
take    fire    from    the    sparks   which    were   everywhere 
flying   about.     Then    at  such   times,    ala^  I    there  are 
always   bad    people,    who    make   the    misery    of  their 
brethren  an  occasion  to  rob  and  steal.     On  the  first  dav 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  families  accepted 
my  invitation.     I  was  empowered  to  offer  a  temporarv 
refuge  to  all  the  children  at  the  Orphan-house,  but  I 
must  si\y  to  my  satisfaction  few  of  the  parents  couJd 
make    up    their    minds    to   part    from    their   children 
in  this  hour  of  need  and  danj^er ;  and  in  the  same  wav 
miK^t  of  the  women  when  we  offered  them  shelter,  while 
thoir  husUnuls  hud  to  stay  to  watch  their  goods,  answered. 
••  N  o»  NN  here  uiv  husband  bides,  I  bide  too/'  Many  perhaps 
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did  not  thoroughly  trust  our  assurances  that  there  was  no 
more  danger  in  the  Neustadt,  and  were  afraid  to  return 
to  the  Imniing  town.  It  was  not  till  the  following 
dmys,  when  (io<l  at  length  put  a  stop  to  the  desolating 
lire*  and  we  were  enable<l  to  recc^ive  whole  familitfs  with 
their  gooiis  in  large  rooms  allotted  for  the  purpose^  and 
when,  rain  having  come  on,  they  felt  painfully  the 
diiiconifortH  of  encamping  under  the  open  sky,  that  they 
shuw(*<l  more  willingness  to  avail  themselves  of  our 
offers,  and  at  this  moment  I  lM>lieve  all  have  found  at 
least  a  temporarj'  asylum.  F\mmI  is  provided  for  them 
even  ill  »*u|)erfluity.  Tlie  sympathy  with  which  [H'rsons 
have*  ri»iiu*  forward  to  help  from  far  and  near  has  ix^i^n 
touching,  and  they  have  put  us  in  a  position  to  wanl  off 
ihcnioHt  urgent  (Institution  hy  their  generous  C4»ntribu- 
tionsof  provisions,  l>i*<lding,  and  clothing.  .  .  .  My  great 
anxiety  now  is  to  check  as  far  as  |s)ssil)le  the  de- 
niorali.>«ing  intluence  that  the  whoh*  affair  may  efisily 
hav«*  ufion  a  ct*rtain  chiss  tif  the  {HN>r.  Many  who  have 
hith«Tto  iK'en  ahhamed  of  the  name  of  In'ggary  may,  now 
that  tilt  y  a'rUiinly  have  no  cause  to  be  aslianuHl  of  the 
name,  :u'«|uire  S4»me  taste  for  the  thing,  and  for  the 
futurt*  tind  it  m<»re  convenient  to  let  other  |M»opl«»  fi»iHl 
them  than  to  provide  their  own  living  by  their  own 
great  t-xrrtions:  to  others,  I  fear,  this  tire  will  furnish, 
for  years  to  coiin»,  matter  for  verv  cnnlible  romances 
with  %^lii«h  to  find  a  way  to  the  purs^-s  of  the  rich.  F«hkI 
and   rihelter   must  of  courM)  at    tirst    be   given  to  all 
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without  distinction.  With  regard  to  bedding  ail 
clothing  we  are  mof  e  cautiousy  and  do  not  give  witM 
enquiry.  We  make  it  a  principal  object  to  proon 
workmen's  tools;  there  will  soon  be  plenty  of  work,  and 
I  really  believe  that  for  the  labouring  class  the  tint 
of  need  will  be  but  a  passing  one.  On  this  occasion  I  {utr 
the  poorest  less  than  the  more  wealthy.  Those  whohm 
lost  little  can  i^oon  have  that  little  replaced,  but  the 
ruin  of  a  prosperous  condition  is  not  so  easily  repaired. 
Oh  that  the  Lord's  gracious  will  may  be  fiilfiUed  in  all  on 
whom  His  chastening  hand  has  been  so  heavily  laid! 
may  they  through  this  trial  learn  to  heed  His  word,  and 
may  they  suffer  that  word  to  lead  them  to  Himself,  and 
in  thorough  abnegation  of  their  own  will,  humbly  and 
joyfully  submit  themselves  to  His  holy  purposes!' 

Miss  Sieveking's  tenth  yearly  Report  touches  on  those 
results  of  this  catastrophe  which  aflfected  the  Association, 
the  disadvantages  of  which  were  soon  made  up  by  the 
blessing  which  so  visibly  rested  upon  it.  The  number 
of  members  now  amounted  to  fifty-three,  and  they  met 
in  two  divisions,  which  she  presided  over  alternately. 
The  receipts  of  the  Association  in  this  year  amounted 
to  11,842  marks  7^  schillings.*  The  Amalienstift  was 
prospering,  and  in  October  1841  the  first  child  was 
received  into  the  Children's  Hospital ;  in  the  course  of 
the  year  ten  more  came  in.     During  the  terrible  days 
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Df  the  fire  Uie  institution  had  afforded  a  welcome 
temporary  refuge  to  nearly  a  hundred  houseless  persons, 
rbe  membeni  of  many  associations,  which  in  a  certain 
lense  considereil  themst*Ives  tlie  offspring  of  the  one  at 
Hamburg,  Iiad  come  forward  at  that  dreadful  time 
frith  gifts  and  expressions  of  personal  affection  for 
Amelia  Sievekingy  and  thus  she  first  learnt  the  existence 
of  st'veral  of  them.  In  this  Tenth  Report  she  publicly 
thanks  her  sisters  in  I^iibeck,  Katzeburg,  Stade,  Bremen, 
ZelU  Hanover,  Juliers,  Stolberg-Wernigerinle,  Weimar, 
Gotha,  Osnaburgh,  (fottingen,  Stuttgard,  Frankfort-on- 
Ibc^.Maine,  lierne,  St,  (tall,  and  Zurich. 

The  fire  alwi  gave  iKcsiHiou  in  an  indirect  way  f*)r  the 
enlargi-meiit  of  the  Anialienstift  Soon  after  it  t(M)k 
place.  Syndic  Sii*v<*king  mmle  a  pro{M>8al  to  the  Hoard 
which  hail  l>eoii  cstubliKlKHl  for  the  dintributitm  of  the 
fuudii  n*c««iv<Hl  for  the  relief  of  the  8ufferi*n«,  which 
pn>(Nisal,  U*iug  zc^alounly  HUp|K>rteil  by  t»everal  |MTs<»na 
who  approver!  of  it,  UhI  to  the  following  agrrement. 
The  AM^K-iation  lx»und  it^*lf  to  erect  two  buildings, 
ea<*h  comprising  twenty-four  tenementM,  by  Martin- 
mas lh42,  and  to  place  tli«*He  tenements  at  the  free 
di^|Mi!sal  of  the  lioard  of  Kelief,  for  the  h|MuH*  of  three 
yviiTn,  The  liojird,  on  the  other  hand,  pronustnl  to 
deliver  all  the  briekri  that  hliould  U^  rtH|uired  friH) 
of  c<»»t  u|>(»n  the  pha*e,  to  pay  30  (mt  cent,  of  the 
remaining  eiiK'Ubc   of  the   building,  and  4   per   cent* 

h  h 
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interest  on  the  20,000  •  marks  courant  which  were  tote 
borrowed  on  mortgage,  and  also  to  irieet  the  cost  of  aw 
repairs  which  should  be  required  during  the  three  yeaR 
At  Martinmas  1845,  the  Association  was  to  enter  on  tie 
enjoyment  of  its  full  right  of  property  iu  the  buildings, 
which  were  henceforth  to  be  put  to  the  same  purpofic 
as  the  one  already  existing  as  the  Amalienstift.  The 
ground  necessary  for  the  site  was  at  the  same  time 
granted  in  free  gift  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  Miss  Sieveking's  beloved 
brother  in  England  had  a  severe  illness,  and  his  recoTcij 
was  very  slow.  She  writes  to  him  on  the  30th  of  May: 
*  I  must  tell  you  that  out  of  sisterly  sympathy  I  have 
been  ill  in  imitation  of  you,  though  in  a  much  sli<^hter 
degree.  It  was  a  gastric  fever,  beginning  with  an  at- 
tack of  spasms,  followed  b}^  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
which  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  For  two  or  three  days  I 
felt  really  ill,  and  I  remained  confined  to  bed  for  ten 
days  by  the  imperative  command  of  my  physician.  The 
complaint  took  it^  regular  course,  and  is  now  pretty  well 
over.' 

About  this  time  Miss  Sieveking  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Pastor  Fliedner,  of  Kaiserswerth,  who 
came  to  Hamburg  on  purpose  to  find  out  w^hether  she 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  situation  of  President 
of  an  institution  on  the  model  of  his  own,  w^hich  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  desirous  to  establish    at  Berlin. 

*  1,176/.  sterling. 
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She  decline<l  this  position,  but  proposed,  as  peculiarly 

fitted  for  it,  one  of  her  o^n  former  pupils,  who,  at  her 

recommendation,  had  for  three  years  occupied  the  poet 

originally  offered  to  herself  in  the  Hamburg  Infirmary^ 

This  negotiation  ended  differently,  by  the  marriage  of 

Pastor  Flii*(hier,  now  a  widower,  with  this  dear  and 

▼alued  friend  of  Miss  Sieveking,  who  henceforwani  lived 

and  wrtrkiHl  most  usefully  in  the  Institution  at  Kaisers* 

werth.     On  this  occasion  she  remarks :  *  Had  anv  one 

told  me,  t<>n  years  ago,  that  I  should  refuse  such  a 

call  as  this  which  has  been  made  u|>on  mc,  I  should 

scarcely  have  l>eliev(Hl  it   possible.     But    I   am  (|uite 

clear  in  my  own  mind  thiit,  U*ing  what  I  am,  I  am  lx*st 

when-  (mm!  has  plactnl  me,  and  whert*  He  has  gnmti*d 

roe  s«)  many  bh^ssings.     In  {uirticular,  I  am  t<M>  much 

acc'UHtomcd   to   an   entirely  independent   development 

of  my  own  reli}ifi<»UH  life,  not  to  f<»el  crtim[H*<l  by  U'ing 

•ubjtTti'il  to  forms  pn»s<TilMHl  by  others.  Another  n^ason 

is,  that  owing  to  the  peeuliariti<^of  my  positif»D  it  would 

n<»t  1h«  (*Asy  Ut  find  a  fitting  substitute  hert*,  while  I  do 

n<»t   fear  any  diftirulty  in  fimling  a  suitablt>  jM*n(on  to 

fill  the  other  |io-t,  so  {skwerfully  and  so  generally  Ls  the 

necH'Kiity  for   such    employment    now   stirring   in    the 

hearts  of  {N*rsons  of  our  sex.      I   nu*et  with   numerous 

pHMifn  of  thi.4,  to  niv  great  delight.* 

This  was  iii(ie<Hl  on«"  chief  re:i>on  whieh  satifitiiii  Miss 
SieVfking  as  to  hi*r  own  p«'euliar  ta.*«k  :  her  idea  IkmI  U-t-n 
c«died  into  life ;  her  wish  was  fulfilled,  though  in  another 

•  •  2 
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manner  than  she  had  formerly  desired  ;  the  Sisterhood 
of  Mercy  was  founded  in  the  Protestant  Church;  the 
institution  grew  and  worked  for  good,  and  no  longs 
needed  her  assistance.  She  herself  had  found  her  place, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  for  hs 
this,  and  no  other. 

Her  brother,  on  receiving  the  above  account  of  her 
illness,  had  entreated  her  to  take  more  care  of  her  health, 
and  she  replies  to  him  on  the  9th  of  June :  *  This  is  a 
subject  which  I  have  now  to  hear  handled  with  many 
variations,  yet  I  must   confess   that  no  reasoning  can 
deprive  me  of  my  indwelling  conviction,  that  I  have  a 
certain  power  over  my  own  body,  and  so  far  as  this 
power  extends,  I  think  it  an  indisputable  duty  to  make 
use  of  it.     That  I  do  not  carry  this  too  far,  the  fact 
must  bear  witness,  that  I  allowed  myself  to  be  confined 
to  my  bed  for  ten  whole  days,  by  my  doctor's  orders, 
although  I  thought  them  unnecessarily  strict^     When 
on  the  third  day  after  I  got  up,  the  children  assembled 
once  more  around  me,  he  shook  his  head  indeed,  but  he 
did  not  put  a  decided  veto  upon  it,  and  the  result  proved 
that  I  had  not  given  myself  too  much  credit.     I  could 
teach  without  any  unusual  exertion,  and  since  then  my 
strength  has  increased  daily,  and  I  consider  myself  now 
quite  restored.  That  I  received  many  proofs  of  s}Tnpathy 
and  friendship  at  the  time  of  my  illness,  I  scarcely  neai 
tell  you.     Yes,  indeed,  much  affection  has  been  shown 
me,  and  there  lies  a  rich  blessing  in  this  experience 
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%laOf  to  be  able  for  awhile  only  to  receive  and  have 
DotUing  to  give  in  return/ 

Lute  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1843,  Miss  Sieve* 
king  acceptetl  a  pressing  invitation  from  Queen  Caroline 
Amelia  of  Denmark,  and  spent  a  few  weeks  with  her  at 
S<»rgenfrei.  Alxiut  a  year  before  she  had  met  the  noble 
lady  at  Plon,  where  the  King  and  Queen  were  then 
•faying,  and  since  that  time  she  had  been  studying  the 
Danisli  language,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  pro-> 
mls^Ml  first  visit  to  Copenhagen.  The  study  of  foreign 
langtiagt'M  was  always  a  pi^culiar  pleasure  to  her,  and 
she  i>iirsucii  it,  as  she  did  all  her  avocations,  with  zeal 
and  |K'rsrverauce,  and  always  with  an  eye  to  practical 
UM*fuliu'.H8.  This  visit  to  the  royal  residence  was  to  her 
An  abiding  gain  in  memory,  and  she  pres(*rve<i  the  im- 
pressions dcrive<l  fn>m  her  daily  intercoim«e  with  the 
QtH-rn  in  a  journal  kept  on  the  Hpot«  She  likini  to 
k<-i'p  such  n-cords  of  all  her  journeys,  whether  long  or 
»liort  ;  partly  to  retain  a  lasting  picture  of  |Misiiing 
<Kvurrenr<'H,  {jartly  that  Hhe  might  Nhare  them  with  her 
pupils  and  frirnds,  an<l,  true  to  her  innate  love  of 
U'iuh iiig,  c<immuuicate  to  others  her  new  impressions 
in  her  own  miuiner. 

From  tliis  journal  of  her  first  visit  to  Copenhagen,  we 
hhall  fxtrart  a  ft*w  characttTistic  |mssagiti.  Among  other 
iiiattrrs  it  r«*latesthefoundationof  an  Association  in  tliat 
cit  V  f<  »r  t  he  can*  of  the  sick  and  |HMir.  On  the  1st  of  October 
Nhi*  travelleil  to  Kiel  in  the  diligence,  and  remarks: 
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*  To  travel  only  for  travelling's  sake,  without  a  specal 
object  in  view,  would  never  afford  me  any  pleasure.  So 
I  have  often  thought^  but  I  was  strongly  reminded  of 
it  yesterday  in  the  diligence,  although  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  travel  in  very  pleasant  company.  But  to  sit 
in  a  carriage  a  whole  day,  with  nothing  to  do,  is  very 
tedious  to  me,  and  therefore  extremely  fatiguing.  Hie 
greatest  exertion  in  doing  my  own  proper  work  tires 
me  less  than  such  forced  idleness,' 

Rooms  were  provided  for  Miss  Sieveking  at  an  hotd 
in  Copenhagen,  and  at  Sorgenfrei  she  had  a  stately  fqwiit- 
ment,  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  attention  as  the 
honoured  guest  of  the  Queen.  But  as  she  had  come, 
•according  to  her  own  expression,  with  a  serious  deter- 
mination to  behave  quite  naturally,  and  not  to  appear 
anything  but  what  she  was,  she  remained  just  the  same 
in  this  new  and  unaccustomed  sphere,  and  soon  found 
her  right  place.  She  had  the  most  confidential  con- 
versations with  the  Queen,  and  the  attraction  she  had 
felt  from  the  first  towards  that  distinguished  lady  grew 
into  a  feeling  of  respectful  and  tender  friendship  by  the 
interchange  of  their  varied  experience  and  views,  and 
the  many  interests  common  to  both. 

*  This  morning,'  says  the  journal,  *  we  had  a  theo- 
logical conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  final  restitution 
of  all  things,  on  antichrist,  and  the  millennium.  These 
two  last  topics  especially  interest  the  Queen,  but  I 
could  only  acknowledge  that  I  have  never  made  them 
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the  subject  of  any  serious  eixiuiry  and  meditation, 
mad  so  my  opiuiuus  respecting;  tbeiu  are  anything  but 
fixed/ 

She  writes,  on  occasion  of  another  conversation  :  *  The 
tyranny  of  a  de8|>ot  seems  to  me  less  terrible  than 
aDarchy,  the  tyranny  of  the  [>eopk%  i.e.  many  thousand 
tjrrantri  in  plaice  of  one.'  '  I  think/  she  says,  soon  after» 
*that  we  should  not  lie  too  readv  to  lav  the  blame 
of  all  our  defei^ts  u|M)n  those  who  brought  us  up.  No 
doubt  all  human  education  leaves  much  to  U*  desired ; 
but  then,  in  each  case,  it  is  linke<l  to  that  education 
which  (Hintinues  thn»u^h  life,  uiulcr  the  imme<liate 
f(uidiug  of  <i«Hi  HiuiHi^lf,  and  which,  if  only  We  use  it 
ari^ht«  is  tittmi  to  com|N*nHiite  all  thi».He  I'arly  deficien(Mi*t<y 
and  to  hrip  \iA  to  the  harmonious  deVflopmcnt  of  all 
our  spiritual  capacities,  which  I  ri>gard  as  the  <ine  true 
pur|N>M*  of  our  earthly  existence/ 

tMi  visitiii;;  a  srh«>ol  which  thi*  Que<*n  had  establisiu*d 
for  little  rhildren  of  the  l(»wer  rlass<*s,  she  found  much 
to  pr.UM%  but  blanieti  the  bodily  ri*st l(*ssnesi<  and  want 
<»f  rt-^dation  in  their  movem<*nts.  *  I  know/  hIh*  writ<is 
*  that  in  this  respect  we  cannot  ex|MH.*t  s«»  much  from 
such  little  children  as  from  (»lder  ones;  and  I  know, 
t«>«s  that  it  is  a  neivshity  to  them  to  move  thfir  limlw; 
but  I  ^hould  lik«;  to  sit*  all  these  movements  re^latetl 
bv  a  kind  of  militarv  disi*ipline.  Th«*  time  when  t*ntiru 
itillness  is  re<{uire«i  should  l>e  exceedingly  limite<U  but 
the  children  should  know  bow  to  be  still  as  soon  as  the 
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teacher  gives  the  word  of  command.  What  may  be  ^ 
tained  in  this  respect,  and  how  much  is  gained  therdif, 
I  learnt  in  the  English  schools  on  the  Lancastrian  plia* 

She  quotes  from  another  conversation  with  tk 
Queen :  *  We  talked  of  how  important  it  is,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  the  diadplei 
of  Christ  should  constantly  show  in  their  whole  manner 
and  conduct  how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  is  His  seP 
vice.  Yet  we  agreed  that  much  which  the  world  con- 
demns as  gloom  and  austerity  is  not  really  so.  On  thii 
account  I  think  it  important  that  we  should  learn  to 
maintain  a  certain  reserve  before  the  world  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  truest  and  holiest  feelings,  and  to  avoid 
all  exaggeration  which  so  easily  awakens  mistrust.  We 
are  all  only  too  liable,  if  we  do  not  keep  a  careful  watch 
over  ourselves  in  this  respect,  to  make  our  own  in- 
dividual feeling  the  standard  for  everj'body  else,  and 
think  evervthinor  overstrained  in  another  which  we  do 
not  feel  as  he  does.  It  might  have  seemed  as  if  I  had 
brought  forward  this  last  remark  in  my  own  defence,  for 
— I  can  scarcely  tell  why — I  was  in  such  a  tender  mood 
that  my  eyes  repeatedly  filled  with  tears.  The  presence 
of  the  Queen  almost  always  has  this  kind  of  softening 
effect  upon  me,  though  in  a  less  degree ;  yet  I  am  so 
sure  that  I  have  always  acted  sincerely  by  her,  that  I 
cannot  fear  that,  even  should  she  not  always  understand 
my  feelings,  she  would  charge  me  with  any  affectation.' 

Seven  ladies  had  been  named  to  Miss  Sieveking  as 
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>.  peculiarly  fitted  to  form  the  conimenceinent  of  an  Asso- 
.  elation  for  the  care  of  the  ftick  and  poor  in  Copenhagen. 
..  She  had  unfoldinl  to  the  Queen  her  views  and  thoughts 
respecting  tlie  rehitions  of  the  hitter  to  the  newly- 
fbnne<{  institution ;  liad  conferre<l  with  many  influen* 
tial  men  and  women  wlio  Khowed  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  for  thiH  purp<Me  made  many  visits  in 
Copenhag<*n ;  and  now  the  ladies  in  <|ueHtion,  and  some 
gvfutlomen  who  (»fTc*red  their  support,  came  together  to 
her  hotel,  and  she  miule  them  a  short  address,  which  is 
thus  desorilMMl  in  the  journal : 

^  When  all  had  taken  their  places,  I  greetc*d  the 
aasemhleil  company  m  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Ix)ni ; 
nn<i  allt*g<*<i  the  wish<*s  of  the  QiUH*n  and  the  c«»nfidence 
khe  pln(*e<l  in  me,  »s  the  justification  fiir  my  iMtldm'SH 
in  ci>ming  amongst  them  as  a  stranger,  and  wisliing  to 
e^tubli«h  soiiH*  nt*w  thing.  Yet  (in  some  such  words  as 
thiiM-  I  c«intinui*<i ),  not  in  her  name  alone  do  I  staml 
here,  but  rather  in  tlie  name  of  < hit*  infinitely  greater — 
in  the  name  nf  Him  who  has  said  that  what  we  do  for 
thi*  h*ast,of  His  brethren  He  will  r(*ganl  as  dt>ne  untt) 
Himself.  Vdur  i*xcellent  Que<n  —  who  is  mon*  than  a 
C^ii4*en«  a  humbh*  follower  of  Christ  >  -shanks  my  det*p 
conviction,  that  a  true  ami  entire  bh*ssing  can  n*st 
on  any  benevolent  work  only  when  it  springs  fnnn  a 
ilirifftian  s«iil ;  and  ther«*fore  she  will  enter  into  no 
direct  [MTsonal  relations  with  the  n«»w  s<K'iety,  b*st  it 
should  prove  a  temptation  to  any  of  the  weaker-minded 
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to  do  that  for  her  sake  which  ought  to  be  done  to 
please  God.  *'  In  the  name  of  Jesus  I  ^ — let  this  motli 
be  the  basis  on  which  our  Association  rests.  •  .  •  Letw 
do  whatsoever  we  do  sincerely  unto  the  Lord,  and  Hft 
will  acknowledge  our  work*  Yet»  let  me  bear  testimony 
to  yoU)  for  the  glory  of  His  name,  how  he  has  mugpifi*^ 
'His  mercy  among  us,  during  the  eleven  years  that  oar 
Association  has  lasted.  The  same  happy  experience 
will  be  yours.  There  will  be  difficulties^  He  will  help 
you  to  overcome  them  s  your  treasury  will  be  emptied, 
but  He  will  fill  it  again ;  many  seeds  will  seem  to  have 
been  sown  in  vain,  but  then  He  will  suffer  you  one  day 
to  reap  a  rich  harvest,  where  you  least  expect  it ;  snd 
in  the  end  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  His  kingdom,  even  the 
smallest  grain  of  really  good  seed  is  never  wholly  lost' 
She  then  describes  the  blessing  which  the  worken 
themselves  derive  from  such  works  as  of  the  very  richest 
kind,  and  continues  :  *  But  though  every  Christian  work 
is  founded  on  the  same  Christian  faith^  each  one  has 
naturally  its  own  peculiar  character ;  and  here,  it  is  the 
constant  personal  intercourse  with  the  poor  which,  in  a 
certain  sense,  is  intended  to  fill  up  the  gulf  which  now 
separates  them  from  the  rich.  .  .  »  •  And  now  one 
word  concerning  the  essence  of  united  action,  as  such, 
which  I  think  is  not  rightly  understood  in  many 
societies,  particularly  in  associations  of  women.  No 
aggregate  of  various  powers  brought  together  without 
rule  or  order  deserves  to  be  described  as  imited  action ; 
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thu  can  only  RubsiHt  where  all  tliefte  powers  form  an 

~'  organic  whole,  which  developes  itself  Hpontaneoiisly  from 

.:  withiny  through  the  neccHAary  eonn(*ction  of  ittf  fk*pa- 

.  rmle  partis.    Kut  to  maintain  this  connection  the  Rtrietest 

OfganiHation  anil  re^uhirity  in  bu^inew  are  necessary, 

,  and  I  entrt*at  you  to  direct  your  eament  attention  to 

,  this  point  from  the  first.*     She  then  went  through  the 

mles  with  the  lailies,  and  prominent  to  meet  thi*m  again, 

■    in  on]er  to  give  some  explanations  and  advice  upon 

particular  que9iti<»ns.     Thus  was  the  affair  commenced, 

.    and  it  has  gone  on  priisperously.     Miss  Sicvekiiig  maile 

the  firxt  visits  with  the  presiding  laily,  and  was  a)d«*  to 

converse  with  the  ptMir  jH»ople  in  the  I>:uiish  language. 

She  al«i<»  viMitf^l  a  pri:4on  in  Copenhagen,  in  oim|Miny 
with  a  lady  who  devoti*<l  much  of  her  time  to  thr  i)«)or 
print  >ii(*r.>4. 

*  It  was  fviid  lN*for(*lian(U  lis  a  matter  of  courses  that 
Mich  a  vi.-«it  must  Ik*  |>eculiarly  intcn'^ting  to  me,  and 
»r»  I  did  not  like  to  ohjiTt  t4i  it,  altht»ugh,  in  fm^t,  the 
intrn'sC  is  to  m<»  hut  very  secondary*,  partly  InH-ause 
mv  own  viication  in  the  field  of  lM*ncTol«>nt  work 
is  i«>  tiftally  difftTent ;  hut,  chi«*fly,  lNH*aus«*  I  find  that 
so  vfvy  little  <*onics  of  tliesi*  singh»  official  vi^ts  if  one 
wi-nhes  for  anything  mort>  than  simply  to  collct^t  Mtati}«tical 
notrti.  It  rarely  h»p|M*ns  that  you  can  p*t  a  real  in- 
sight into  the  spirit  of  the  iiiNtitution;  you  mh\  an  a 
rulf,  only  what  the  managers  ch<xM»e  that  yuu  should 
■ee.' 
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The  following  note  of  a  oonversation  with  the  Qoea 
occurs  in  the  journal : — 

^The  subject  of  our  conversation  was  ennui.  Hi 
right  to  be  dull  we  would  not  concede  to  anyone,  K 
least  not  to  any  awakened  Christian ;  although  we  wen 
obliged  to  own  that,  even  among  sincerely  believing 
people,  there  often  is  such  a  narrowness  of  mind  « 
inakes  it  very  difficult  to  find  any  interest  in  their  oon- 
versation.  I  here  took  occasion  to  recommend  a  speak 
against  ennui,  which  seems  to  me  the  only  really  effi- 
cient remedy  —  to  do  everything  as  unto  the  Lord. 
This,  I  think,  it  is  which  will  give  a  certain  significance, 
and  therefore  a  certain  interest,  to  everything,  and  » 
preserve  such  an  elasticity  of  mind  as  can  resist  the 
pressure  of  wearying  influences  from  without.  And 
then,  as  my  excellent  aunt,  the  Syndic's  mother,  once 
said  to  me,  when  I  was  quite  a  girl :  *'  You  must 
not  be  ennuy^ ;  I  can  allow  no  young  girl  to  be  so^ 
even  in  company ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  how  to 
take  people,  and  you  will  always  find  some  interest  in 
them."  And  of  this  opinion  I  found  the  fullest  con- 
firmation in  the  way  that  my  good  aunt  herself  knew 
how  to  converse  with  people.  Not  seldom  I  have 
observed  with  astonishment  how  the  driest  and  appa- 
rently dullest  natures  were,  so  to  speak,  electrified  by 
her,  and  in  her  presence  showed  sparks  of  intellect 
for  which  no  one  would  ever  have  given  them  credit* 

Miss  Sieveking  had  been  with  the  Queen  to  a  picture 
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gallery^  and  remarks  in  the  journal :  *  I  certainly  saw 
many  beautiful  thingiiy  but  unfortunately  I  have  no 
proper  taste  for  art,  and  as  I  do  not  care  to  exhibit 
my  deficiencies  in  this  respect  by  passing  judgment  at 
haphazanly  and  as  little  to  dress  myself  in  borrowed 
plumes,  by  repeating  the  remarks  of  others,  I  prefer  to 
be  silent  altogether.* 

She  had  taken  a  long  walk  in  the  town,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  black  servant  whom  the  Queen 
had  appointed  to  wait  on  her,  and  came  back  wtrt  through. 
*  I  know/  she  writes,  *  that  the  Queen  was  not  pleased 
at  tbh;  but  I  cannot  play  the  great  lady  here  any 
more  than  in  Hamburg,  and  do  not  choose  to  draw  on 
the  royal  purse  for  more  than  is  really  nc*cessary  for 
my  wantit.* 

The  (|U(>stiou  had  been  discussed  between  her  and 
the  Qu«-t*n,  in  what  relation  the  spiritual  and  secular 
powt-rs  ought  to  stand  to  each  other.  *  I  d(*clar(Hi  my- 
self,' she  writ4«s,  •for  the  principle  of  a  [H?rfect  in- 
depend<*nce  of  the  two  powers,  and  as  regards  the 
goTemment  of  the  church,  f«>r  a  syniHlal  constitution; 
nothing,  however,  seems  ch*ar(*r  to  me  in  history  than 
the  rise  of  the  hierarchy,  since  I  must  (Niufess,  that 
I  know  but  few  among  Protestant  clergymen  in 
whom  a  strong  dis{Hisition  to  tyrunnist*  over  the  con- 
science d«M»s  not  ap{)eur,  which  I  ac*count  for  |)artly 
bv  the  natunil  inclination  of  all  mankintl  to  rule,  and 
partly  by  the  effect  of  what  is  called  in  England  **  tho 
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one  man's  system,'*  by  which  our  clergy  aie  aocustoafll 
to  be  the  only  speakers,  and  at  length  learn  to  endoR 
less  contradiction   than  the  king   himself,  who  mut 
often  at  the  council-board  hear  naore  opinions  diffffinj 
from  his  own  than  the  preacher   in  the  pulpit   k 
things  now  are  in  the  world,  I  remarked,  it  is  certainlj 
a  great  advantage  to  the  people,  that  the  spiritual  and 
secular  powers  stand  side  by  side,  each  keeping  a  jealoa 
watch  to  prevent  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
other.     In  the  same  way  I  believe  that  it  is  a  blessBg 
for  Christendom,   that  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
should  subsist  side  by  side  within  the  Church ;  in  this 
world  of  strife,  that  which  is  true  and  wholesome  for  man- 
kind most  often  proceeds  from  the  conflict  of  opposites.' 
The  Queen  had  allotted  a  certain  sum  from  herprin 
purse  to  the  newly-established  Association,  and  ^Ik' 
Sieveking  advised  her  not  to  give  the  whole  at  once,  but 
l)y  instalments,  because  if  the  society's  purse  were  t<)0 
well  filled  at  first,  it  might  easily  lead  to  a  want  of  due 
economy  in  the  disposal  of  the  funds.     If  two  hundred 
reichsthalers*  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  it  would  k 
considerably  more  than  the  Hamburg  Association  pi^s- 
sessed  at  its  commencement.    '  On  the  Queen's  inquir- 
ing/ she  continues,  *  whether  I  thought  this  sum  still 
too  large,  I  answered  in  the  negative ;  adding,  that  I 
believe  we    must   always  make  a  distinction  between 
those  with  whom  an  idea  first  originates,  and  those  who 

*  About  35/.  stcrliug. 
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mly  adopt  that  of  another ;  from  the  former  we  may 
UEpect  a  degrree  of  enthusiaimi,  which  will  orercome  all 
lilRcuItic^;  from  the  latter  we  cannot  look  for  thin,  at 
tea  it  not  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  therefore,  so  far  as 
tre  can,  we  should  always  make  their  way  a  little 
nioother  for  them.* 

MiMs  Sieveking  also  made  one  of  a  hunting  party  at 
Frederik8borg,  whither,  by  the  King's  desire,  she  had 
aooonipanied  the  Queen.  Describing  a  conversation 
with  a  gentleman,  she  says :  — 

*  We  agreed  that  it  is  not  really  so  very  difficult  to 
move  freely  even  in  the  sphere  of  court-life,  the  forms 
of  which,  when  once  one  is  accustomed  to  them,  are  not 
alt<»g<*ther  to  \k*  style<l  inconvenient.  They  are  oppres* 
mve  only  to  awkward  people,  who  in  their  want  of 
tart  stumble  at  everj'thing:  —  but  they  l>ecome  dew 
9tnirtive  where,  l«»ing  rai»e<l  to  the  dignity  of  esw*ntials, 
they  stifle  intelh»ct  and  life/ 

On  occasion  of  a  con  vendition  with  a  Danish  clergy- 
tnan  on  the  text  I  Cor.  xi.  27,  Miss  Sieveking  re- 
market! :  *  There  is,  I  In^lieve,  a  primeval  langiiiige, 
the  type  of  all  «>tlier  languages,  which  was  H|M»ken  by 
the  dwellers  in  paradis<%  and  |M*rhaps  will  Ik'  f<p<»ken  by 
the  inhabitants  <4'  heaven.  In  every  language  in  the 
World  there  are  ecliiK»s  of  this  primitive  sjMHTh,  which 
may  help  towards  the  iui<lcrstanding  «»f  it;  but  a  full  a!id 
cli-nr  eomprrheuHion  thereof  am  only  Ih»  attaiui^l  here 
below  in  those  hours  of  holy  exaltation,  when  a  man  is. 
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as  it  were,  lifted  above  the  limits  of  our  earthly  eondh 
tion.  Whoso  is  incapable  of  such  spiritual  exaltatioi, 
cannot  perceive  what  the  Spirit  of  God  speaks  byth 
mouth  of  those  whom  He  inspires.  Such  an  one  saji, 
like  some  of  those  who  witnessed  the  first  Ghiistiai 
Pentecost,  '^  these  men  are  full  of  new  wine.**  And 
because  to  understand  inspiration  a  certain  degree  of 
inspiration  is  needful  in  the  hearer^  and  this  is  sot 
always  present  in  an  equal  measure,  as  then  it 
Jerusalem  it  becanie  necessary  that  whatever  vii 
spoken  with  tongues  should  have  an  interpreter.' 

A  young  girl,  in  whose  inward  and  outward  life  Wm 
Sieveking  thought  she  found  much  that  resembled  her 
own,  bad  opened  her  whole  heart  to  her  at  Copenhagen, 
and  she  remarks  on  this  subject :  — 

'She  has  hitherto  been  repelled  from  that  which  I 
should  call  the  true  Christian  life  of  faith,  but  which 
the  world  call^  pietism,  by  the  narrow-mindedness  and 
harshness  of  some  persons  who  have  chosen  this  mode 
of  thought  as  the  badge  of  their  profession.  Perhaps 
with  them  it  may  be  more  than  a  mere  professioD,  but 
in  any  case  their  rigidity  and  one-sidedness  unfits  them 
to  win  over  a  young  and  lively  mind  that  yet  rejoices  in 
life ;  and  I  feel  that  it  would  have  been  with  me  as  it 
is  with  her,  gloom  and  asceticism  always  repelled  more 
than  they  attracted  me ' 

And  so  Miss  Sieveking's  fortnight's  sojourn  at  Sorgen- 
frei  came  to  an  end :  she  had  not  gone  thither  in  vain;  in 
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Kxlost  way  she  had  sown  many  seeds  of  good  in  the 
18  departments  suggested  to  her  by  the  confidence 
'  Queen,  had  advised  her  with  tact  and  discretion  on 

{>i»intj«,  and,  as  an  experienced  and  independent 
filler,  had  opened  her  eyes  to  some  special  evils. 
elation  l>etween  them  was  a  noble  and  a  beautiful 
which  did  honour  to  l)otii,  and  certainly  was  not 
lit  a  hleming.  Miss  Sieveking  herself  had  laid  up 
^  this  visit  an  enduring  treasure  of  animating 
tactions.  Naturally  there  ifre  many  particulars 
rej^ard  to  her  viHits  to  8orgenfrei  and  her  inter- 
im witli  her  royal    friend  which  it  would    not   be 

to  jrive  to  the  world;  but  her  relations  to  the 
[1  foniird  undouht^'dly  too  important  an  element  in 
if«*  t«»  allow  their  more  prominent  featulres  to  be 
<l  over  in  fiilence:  and  now,  in  conclusion,  part  of 
UiM  (Nuiversjition  l>etween  them  recorde<l  in  the 
al  will  Hiid  hen*  it^  appropriate  place, 
told  her/  she  navH,  •  that  when  a  few  days  hence  I 
li  have  returinnl  to  my  ver>'  simple  and   narrow 

•  cin*uinHtAH(M»H,  I  might,  perhaps,  feel  like  the 
e  in  (alden)n'H  '•Life  a  Dream" — only  with  this 

<litTerence,  that  I   hoped   I   hiwl  not  miNUMiHl  the 

hpleiuiour  of  my  court  life,  and  mon*over,  that  I 

\i\  certninlv  feel  it  no  misfortune  to  return  to  mv 

fT    ]Mi>ition,   hut    should  Im'  nt   onee  at  home  ami 

•  •rtiilile  there.  In  tin*  lonij  run,  I  certainly  should 
\n'  tit   for  a  court  life:  hut   for  tliis  week  or  two, 

c  c 
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besides  the  higher  interests  which  my  interooonB^ 
her  affords  me,  I  have  found  much  entertainment  s% 
as  it  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  beM 

acquainted  with  entirely  new  situations  in  life. 

I  also  said  to  her,  that  as  e^ery  good  man,  Mi 
especially  every  believing  Christian,  is  in  a  certfli 
sense  a  representative  of  G-od  Himself,  so  in  a  peeDb 
manner  is  the  Christian  ruler.  She  had  been  oA^ 
me:  for  as  the  humble  love  that  abases  itself  seenuti 
me  the  highest  that  we  know  of  Grod,  so  it  is  abo  ■ 
man,  and  this  I  had  found  in  her;  and  therefbnl 
hoped  that  the  happy  hours  passed  with  her  would  id 
a  hallowing  influence  on  my  whole  future  life.  Sk 
replied,  that  she  too  had  to  thank  God  for  havioc 
brought  us  together,  &c  Something  like  this  was  the 
tenour  of  our  conversation  in  that  last  hour.' 

On  returning  to  Hamburg  she  closes  her  journal 
with  these  words : — 

*  And  80  here  I  am  again,  among  the  long-proved 
home  associations.  The  duties  of  the  old-accustomrf 
callings  urge  their  claims  upon  me,  I  look  back  with 
pleasure  on  the  time  just  passed,  and  with  pleasure  I 
look  forward  into  the  future — with  pleasure,  and  with 
the  earnest  resolution  to  show  myself  worthy  the  cim- 
fidence  of  this  noble  Princess,  by  devoting  myself  with 
a  more  burning  zeal  to  the  service  of  Him  whose  love 
has  knit  the  band  of  love  which  binds  my  soul  to  hers. 

Miss  Sieveking  writes  to  her  brother  in  December 
about  this  visit : — 
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'  Tlie  recollections  of  these  last  weeks  are  among  my 
brightest  pictures  of  the  past.  I  look  back  with  espe- 
aal  plr:iMire  to  the  happy  hours  spent  in  the  Queen^s 
mhinct,  and  I  know  that  she  too  will  like  to  remember 
tbem.  I  there  receiveil  many  hallowing  influeucefl,  to 
irhich  I  ho|K*  my  future  life  will  bear  witness.  You 
must  know  that  I  have  addt^  to  my  knowleilge  of  Ian- 
gpui^«*!4  by  tiie  ac<iuisition  of  Danish,  and  that  I  found 
it  of  vtTV  great  use  to  me.  I  foresaw  that  Her 
Maje^ty  would  wish  to  have  an  opinion  from  me  on 
many  of  her  institutions,  and  I  had  too  often  blamed  as 
fully  and  ni^hness  the  pretension  of  the  Knglish,  wh<i 
fkney  they  can  form  right  judgments  of  foreign  institu- 
tions ^ithtiut  knowing  the  hmguage  of  the  country,  not  to 
U%kv  {i:iins  to  avoid  falling  into  a  like  mistake.  I  could, 
ind«'<-d,  N|M-ntl  but  little  time  u|)on  the  language,  and  I 
liAVf  lis  vet  never  written  a  line  in  it.  But  fortunately 
I>ani^)l  i.H  ho  nearly  alliiMi  to  (ierman  that  it  c<»sts  but 
litth'  tr«»uble  t<i  learn  it,  and  doubtless  I  was  hel|M*«l  by 
Nmit-thiui;  of  our  family  talent  f(»r  acquiring  langtiag«*s. 
In  a  .Nlcf|il<'N«  night  during  my  illness  I  tirst  made  the 
di«^overy  that  I  eould  reiul  a  Danish  Uxik  in  pr(»M? 
tolrrably  Wfll,  with  very  little  tlitticulty,  and  from  that 
lime  many  hours  in  my  \n\l  wtTe  given  to  reading 
Daiii^li.  An  ass«K*iation  on  tlie  mtnlel  of  ours  has  aUo 
lM*en  foundtil  in  (*o|K*nhaLren,  but  quite  quietly,  without 
coming  liefore  the  public' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

1843-1847. 

HER    nephew's    residence    IN    HAMBURG PREPARATIOlfS 

FOR    A    FIFTH    COURSE     OF    CLASSES SECOND     JOCRNET 

TO   COPENHAGEN  —  REMARKS   ON   HER     INTENDED   BOOK  — 
INQUIRY   FROM   BERLIN — OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  CHILDREN'S 

HOSPITAL — SEPARATION   FROM   HER   NEPHEW ^DEATH  OF 

THE    SYNDIC ACTIVE    LABOURS. 

AT  this  time  and  during  the  next  few  years  the 
happiness  of  Amelia  Sieveking's  life  was  enriched 
and  augmented  by  the  presence  of  her  eldest  nephew  in 
Hamburg.  She  felt  herself  drawn  to  this  young  rela- 
tive, not  only  by  her  strong  family  aflfection,  but  ako 
by  many  points  of  sympathy  between  them,  both  in 
individual  and  inherited  character,  in  which  thev  re- 
sembled  each  other  more  than  either  was  perhaps 
fully  aware.  He  began  his  medical  career  in  the  birth- 
place of  his  parents,  where  he  led  a  social  life  in  the 
midst  of  many  friends  and  relations,  but  gladly  accepted 
his  aunt's  invitation  to  pass  an  evening  alone  \\ith  her 
once  a  fortnight,  when  they  drank  tea  together,  and 
read  English  or  conversed  in  that  laniniaire.     Bedsides 
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Uieac  family  interests  and  studies,  another  tie  soon  con- 
nected them — their  common  work  in  the  Children's 
Hospital.  An  attempt  to  procure  deaconesses  for  this 
new  institution  from  Kaiserswerth  came  to  nothing, 
owin^  to  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  the  purpose 
betwct*n  Pastor  Fliedner  and  Miss  Sieveking.  She 
then  lietook  herself  to  her  old  friend,  Pastor  Gossner  at 
Berlin,  and  he  readily  sent  her  a  young  deaconess  from 
die  Elixabethstift,  who,  with  another  sister  to  help  her, 
took  excellent  care  of  the  sick  children.  The  institu- 
tion flourished  more  and  more,  and  her  nephew,  who 
for  his  aunt*0  sake  was  much  interc^sted  in  it,  voluntarily 
undertook  the  surp^cal  practice,  thus  affording  her  the 
Bdd(*d  pleasure  of  working  hand  in  hand  with  her 
young  relative. 

On  the  2Hth  of  May  1844,  she  wrote  to  her  brother 
cm  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  Whitsun  festival, 
which  she  had  spent  alone  in  town : — 

*  Such  a  day  of  rest  and  solitude  contrasts  not  a 
little  with  the  bustle  and  variety  of  my  usual  life,  and  I 
oonfeM  to  you  that  at  first,  after  my  mother*s  death,  I 
was  a  little  afraid  of  Sundays  and  holidays.  One  who 
bes  lieen  fn>m  her  youth  a  meml)er  of  a  family  circle 
can  tianlly  know  what  it  in  to  Kpen<l  a  whole  day  in 
alm<ist  entire  solitude,  and  that  in  the  city,  which  on 
summer  Sundays  and  holidays  Het*ms  mi  dead.  Kut 
do  not  suppose  that  I  think  I  have  any  cause  to 
complain*      Oh,  no:    I  soon  learnt    to    subdue    the 
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disagreeable  feelings  which  at  first  often  crept  over  me. 
I  might  have  avoided  them  by  inviting  myself  to  the 
house  of  this  or  the  other  friend  —  for  I  have  maDT 
with  whom  I  might  do  so  without  fear  of  being  thought 
intrusive — but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  unworthy  to  find 
company  on  such  days  a  necessity:  and  now  I  have 
arrived  at  the  point  of  really  enjoying  the  day's  loneli- 
ness. But  certainly  it  must  continue  to  be  the  excep- 
tion ;  as  the  every-day  rule,  the  throng  of  children  and 
poor  people,  friends  and  strangers,  with  whom  I  am 
brought  into  contact  in  such  various  ways,  suits  me 
much  better.' 

Many  foreigners,  some  of  them  of  high  rank,  who 
were  alive  to  the  need  of  uuited  Christian  action  in  the 
most  varied  departments  of  practical  life,  sought  Miss 
Sieveking's  acquaintance  in  passing  through  Hamburg, 
and  asked  counsel  and  help  from  her,  thereby  making 
greater  demands  upon  her  time  than  she  would  have 
yielded  to  the  claims  of  mere  society.  Thus  about  this 
date  she  made  acquaintance  with  an  unfortunate  Russian 
lady,  Princess  Galilzin,  who  had  endured  some  persecu- 
tions on  account  of  her  conversion  from  the  Greek  to 
the  Lutheran  communion:  she  remained  a  week  in 
Hamburg,  and  visited  all  its  benevolent  institutions. 
Miss  Sieveking  had  gradually  become  celebrated  for  her 
labours  in  this  department,  and  she  considered  it  part 
of  her  duty  to  show  herself  ready  to  be  useful  to  all  such 
inquirers.     She  preferred  giving  information  personally 
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o  doing  it  by  letterR,  which  required  more  thought  and 
attention,  and  thus  formed  a  greater  interruption  to  her 
>uiiy  life.  The  questiouH  that  were  constantly  sent  to 
ler  from  Female  Associations  in  many  other  places^  she 
>ften  answereil  in  her  yearly  Report,  but  occasionally 
fmxe  a  direct  reply  when  the  matter  was  of  importance 
>r  preHsiug  neceHsity.  But  here  she  was  obliged  to 
observe  certain  limits  to  avoid  neglecting  any  of  her 
xttinarv  duties,  and  thus  became  more  and  more 
iverse  to  letter-writing  in  general;  so  that  she  often 
laughingly  accused  herself  of  many  sins  of  omission  in 
;bis  particular.  How  much  she  understood  the  art  of 
stretching  time  has  Xyevn  already  sufficiently  described  ; 
ind  it  must  indet*d  app<'ar  incredible  to  many  who 
Rraste  this  preciotin  treasure  to  see  what  a  mass  of  work 
»he  contrivcnl  to  compress  into  the  short  space  of 
twelve  hours. 

In  onler  to  write  her  Twelfth  Report  she  accepted 
n  friendiv  invitation  from  her  relations  at  Ham,  which 
M*emed  even  more  convenient  for  this  purpose  than  a 
journey  to  Liilieck.  At  Easter  1846  she  proposed  to 
U*gin  a  new  courst*  of  class<*s:  and  it  may  be  UM)ked  on  as 
R  proof  of  the  increasing  confidence  which  she  enjoye<l 
io  her  native  city,  that  ev«*n  pan^nts  who  made  no 
proft-ssion  of  religion,  or  at  any  rati*  in  no  way  sharinl  her 
own  religious  views,  expresmHl  a  strong  wish  that  their 
t  liildren  shouhl  liave  the  bi*nefit  of  her  instruction. 

*When  I  point  out  this  difference  in  our  religious 
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opinions,'  she  writes  to  her  broUiery  '  thej  admit  i^ 
but  at  the  same  time  declare  that  tbej  coDndm  iti 
happiness  to  be  able  to  believe  on  conviction  as  I  di^ 
and  such  a  happiness  as  they  would  gladly  procme  fir 
their  children.    I  have  been  many  times  afraid  fhi 
people  may  think  me  more  ^  rational "  in  their  seme  d 
the  word  than  I  really  am.    But  on  this  point  I  niU 
soon  enlighten  them.    Next  summer  I  hope  to  priat 
something  which  at  any  rate  shall  bear  the  true  ish 
press  of  my  belief.    Then  people  may  see  whether  tiMj 
will  take  offence  at  it  or  not' 

In  December  1844  she  writes  to  her  brother:  *I 
have  had  friendly  invitations  from  many  places,  but  to 
get  me  to  move  requires  something  more  than  a  mere  in- 
vitatioD,  however  friendly.  I  must  be  certain  that  I 
have  a  call  to  go  here  or  there,  and  I  cannot  look  on  a 
mere  pleasure  trip  in  this  light.  For  recreation  I  do  not 
require,  and  above  all  I  dare  not  be  hindered  in  any- 
thing which  seems  to  me  a  necessary  preparation  for 
the  work  that  belongs  to  my  immediate  station  in  life: 
this  one  thing  lies  clear  before  me,  all  the  rest  I  can 
contentedly  leave  to  shape  itself  as  the  Lord  may  direct* 

She  eDJoyed  her  English  studies  with  her  nephew, 
and  remarks  upon  them :  ^  I  have  a  strong  wish  to 
speak  nothing  but  English  with  him  at  these  times,  and 
so  to  be  initiated  in  the  niceties  of  the  language,  and  I 
must  own  that  the  charm  of  these  evenings  is  much 
heightened  by  the  practice.     It  is  always  an  enjoyment 
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to  nie  to  converse  in  a  forei<:^  ton^o.  l»ecaiue  the  effort 
to  niMer  correctnesH  of  expression  requires  a  certain 
activity  of  mind  which  gives  lin  interest  to  tlie  most 
trivial  talk.  Kiit  thits  I  may  venture  to  say,  is  not  in 
general  the  character  of  my  couvenuitiuus  with 
EdwarcL  I  like  l>est  to  discuss  with  him  matters  of 
general  S4»cial  interest,  scientific  subjects,  and  especially 
the  interests  of  his  own  art.' 

Miss  Sieveking  had  so  arranged  her  social  eugage- 
mentit  that  siie  fre(|uently  visited  her  friends  on  certain 
fue<l  days,  either  at  noon  or  in  the  evening.  Siie 
writei*  of  this :  *  I  will  not  deny  that  I  set  a  high 
value  on  clu*<*rful  social  intercourse,  and  I  also  think 
that  I  do  right  to  devote  as  much  time  t4»  it  as  I  do,  in 
order  to  pri>cun*  the  m^*dful  refreshment  and  n*Iuxa- 
ti<»n  from  my  work.  I  rc*<|uire  no  other;  and  thru  th«Tr 
arc  many  op]Hirtunities  in  sociid  circles  for  sowing  giNxl 
•eed,  were  it  <»nly  that  one  cures  [>eople  of  the  fancy  that 
all  ^mvHticH**  must  look  dismal  and  meliuieholv.  But 
I  can  Htill  Im*  just  as  thoroughly  content,  thank  (mkI, 
with  the  solitude  <»f  mv  atvustometl  homely  little  ro«»m. 
I  was  at  home  <|uite  aUint*  on  (liristmas  Kve  and 
Cliristmas  I>ay«  hut  the  time  never  scH-metl  long.  Indeitl, 
were  it  otIuTwise.  it  would  Ik*  a  sign  that  I  hail  lK*en 
out  t4H»  much.  Things  are  ni>t  as  they  should  In*  if, 
after  U'ing  uut,  one  d<M*s  n«»t  feel  heartily  glad  t«>  havi* 
th4*  latch  4»f  one*s  own  do<»r  in  one*s  hand  again.* 

In   the  summer  of  \HA5  Miss   Sieveking  accepted 
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another  friendly  invitation  from  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
and  spent  a  happy  fortnight  at  Coj>enhagen.  Aft« 
her  return  she  again  received  a  visit  from  a  Prussian 
princess  who  devoted  her  large  means  to  objects  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  and  had  now  come  to  Hamburg 
to  make  herself  acquainted  vrith  the  arrangements  of 
the  Women's  Association  in  detail.  *  Is  it  not  delight- 
ful,' writes  Miss  Sieveking  to  her  brother,  *that  this 
practical  charitable  work  goes  on  extending  itself  in 
ever-widening  circles,  and  especially  that  so  much  that 
has  long  lain  fallow  in  women's  gifts  and  powers  should 
find  employment  in  a  field  so  appropriate  to  them?' 

She  now  took  lessons  in  French  and  taught  it  to  her 
cousin's  children  at  Ham — another  addition  to  her 
pleasures.  *  I  cannot  help  laughing  at  myself,'  she 
writes  to  her  brother,  '  when  I  find  myself  looking 
forward  to  these  lessons  as  eagerly  as  a  young  girl  does 
to  a  ball  or  a  play.  I  have  a  regular  passion  for 
teaching ;  few  people  delight  in  it  in  the  degree  that  I 
do.  Fancy,  even  when  I  was  with  the  Queen  I 
ventured  to  give  a  sort  of  Bible  lesson.  Rut,  tell  me, 
can  anyone  ask  of  God  a  greater  blessing  than  such  a 
natural  temperament  as  renders  one's  daily  work  the 
highest  enjoyment  ? ' 

She  had  fixed  an  interval  of  half  a  year  between  the 
completion  of  her  former  course  of  classes  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  one;  and  she  writes  to  her  brother 
on  the  26tb  of  May  1846:  'What  I  have  said  from 
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timo  to  timo,  tlmt  I  slioiild  iu»Vfr  fi»el  th<>r<»ughly  wrll  till 
I  8h«»uM  rcfiiru  to  my  daily  intiTCoiirse  with  the  rhiUin^n. 
has  pnivnl  (juite  true:  even  strenuous  exertitin  in  this 
employment  <1<h's  not  easily  affect  me.  The  thin^  that 
il«>os  vex  me,  is  that  I  am  not  yet  retuly  with  the  h<M>k 
which  I  meant  to  have  hmu^ht  out  in  the  courst*  of 
thift  Mimmer.  I  have  much  at  heart  the  finishing  of 
this  little  Work,  from  which  I  really  ex|)ect  some  ^o«h1. 
I  lielieve  that  I  have  succewled  in  intnKlucin^  si)me- 
thin;;  which  is  j^enerally  hu*kin<^  in  most  of  the  ordinary 
reiiiHous  IxNiks,  as  well  as  in  thoM^  I  mys^'lf  have 
|»ijl»li>lie<l  formerly  a  union  of  faith  and  practice,  a 
vihiMt*  exhihiti<»n  of  the  power  of  faith,  partly  in 
narnitives  conc<»rnin;^  the  kin;;dom  of  (itnl,  partly  in 
i<itdat(^l  fa<ts  which  are  matters  either  of  mv  own 
«-x|M*rii*nce,  or  ohser\'atioii  in  the  world.  Il<»weyer, 
villi  know  wfll  t4»  vex  and  worry  mys4*lf  aliout 
wliat  cannot  1m»  alten^l  is  not  my  hahit,  S>  Ion;;  as  I 
c^nniiot  uork  at  my  manuseript  without  ne;;lfctini^ 
more  immfijiate  duties  I  lay  it  (piietly  a^tide.  Hut  on** 
tiling  I  WMiild  take  tliis  ojijHirtunity  to  ask  of  you.  If 
4f«Hl  *.h«»uM  eall  me  away  from  the  scene  of  mv  «*art!dy 
I.ilMiiir**  iM'fiire  I  havt*  tinisii<*d  my  lMM»k,  do  you  take 
czxrv  that  it  .-liould  In*  [Mil)lislit'«i,  iiicofnplet«*  as  it  is, 
for  th«»  iM-iietit  of  iMir  A*isiMiatioii ;  ft»r  many,  I  know. 
Would  likr  to  have  it  as  a  legacy  from  one  uhoM*  ;;o«m1 
indt-av.iurs  they  havf  requited  in  hi-r  lif»'ttme  Mith  s*» 
mui'h  true  atVection,  contidence,  and  friendship.    There 
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are  new  claims  on  my  exertions  for  the  AaBOciatioa 
We  are  enlarging  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  erectiiig 
a  building  on  purpose  for  it;  your  son  takes  a  livdj 
interest  in  the  matter,  which,  indeed,  he  first  set  ci 
foot    You  may  easily  beUeve  how   much  this  ml 
gratifies  me ;  although  I  must  admit  that  he  impelled 
me  to  this  new  undertaking  half  against  my  will,  for  I 
was  a  little  afiraid  to  burden  our  fimds  with  such  hesvy 
fresh  expenses  for  an  institution,  which  is,  afl^  sll» 
only  a  collateral  branch  of  our  Association,    At  me 
time  I  thought  to  refuse  to  make  myself  personallj 
responsible  for  the  expenses  connected  with  it,  in  order 
not  to  multiply  my  obligations ;  but  after  mature  conr 
sideration  it  seemed  an  unavoidable  duty  to  give  my 
assistance,  lest  the  Christian  principle  on  which  the 
whole  should   be  founded  and  maintained   might  be 
endangered.' 

Her  brother,  who  was  afraid  of  over-exertion  for  his 
sister,  had  sent  her  a  small  sum  of  money,  with  a 
promise  that  it  should  be  followed  by  a  donation  to  her 
Association,  on  condition  that  she  should  have  first 
spent  this  money  in  coach-hire,  or  any  other  comforts 
for  herself.  He  knew  his  sister  well,  and  was  aware 
that  these  compulsory  measures  were  necessary  to  insure 
her  obedience  on  such  a  point.     She  now  writes : 

'I  no  longer  use  my  legs  for  going  to  Ham  or 
Altona,  but  always  go  quite  grandly  in  the  omnibus; 
and  I  must  tell  you  in  confidence  that  I  find  it  very 
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ant, and  that  I  not  only  spare  myself  by  the  saving  of 
i<»ii,  but  actually  gain  strength  by  the  dolee  far 
V  to  which  I  resign  myself  during  the  journey. 
<'X{irt'8sion  is,  indeed,  scarcely  sufficient.  I  not 
do  notliing,  I  do  not  even  think  of  anything,  and 
lalf  iisht»p.  But  you  will  be  clever  enough  to 
•ivr  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  all  my  omnibus 
s  have  not  sufficed  to  dispose  of  the  sum  of  money 
\i  ynii  put  into  my  hands.  Although  I  have  used 
|»;iy  my  doctor's  bill,  and  had  an  egg  for  breakfast 
r  (lay,  there  still  are,  alas  I  alK)ut  thirty-two  marks* 
ly  pursi':  and  how  to  gi't  through  it  before  the 
f  Au;;u*it  I  renlly  do  not  8e<» — providcnl,  that  is,  you 
t  I'll  your  limitation  remaining  in  force.  Other- 
whrn*  I  have  jplein  p<>»/ro«r  to  di«poHi»  of  money, 
low  a>*  wril  as  anyone  else  how  to  put  it  in  cir- 

r»f«ri-nre  t«>  another  subject  she  says,  in  the  same 
r:  •  A«*  to  mvwif,  I  feel  m>  roote<l,  as  I  mav  sav, 
all  thf  filip'sof  my  In^in;;,  here  in  my  <»wn  city,  that 
hn«»t  a«lniit  the  thought  of  leaving  it;  otherwise*  I 
it  p»  rliaps  have  i^one  to  Hrrlin,to  Ik»  at  the  hi^ail  of 
ir\*  intirniary  which  is  tc»  \n*  erectt-^l  there,  under  the 
r  ot*  H'thany,  wli«Te  all  the  nursing  is  to  Ih»  in  the 
1-.  ..f  dt:i4on«'ssis,     A  [>relin»inary  unofficial  impiiry 

to  me,  and  had  I  Uen  willing  I  should  proluibly 

•  AUul  1/.  18#. 
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have  been  chosen,  and  my  nomination  confirmed  in  hi^ 
quarters.  But  I  had  quite  decided  to  give  a  negatw 
answer ;  there  are  a  thousand  ties  which  keep  me  hst 
Yet  if  the  call  had  come  to  me  twenty  years  ago,  and  I 
had  then  been  free  to  follow  it,  I  should  have  done  sowitli 
the  greatest  joy,  although  the  giving  up  of  my  teaching 
would  always  have  been  a  great  sacrifice.  Now,  howeTer, 
I  consider  myself  appointed  by  the  Lord  of  the  vineyari 
to  another  kind  of  labour,  which  I  dare  not  leave  of  my 
own  will ;  and  I  rejoice  that  He  has  chosen  a  yoimgff 
woman  for  this  other  work,  and  one  who  seems  to  me 
verv  fit  for  it  —  above  all,  that  more  and  more  of  mt 
sex  are  won  to  such  employment.  Truly,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  want,  the  numbers  are  still  far  too  small. 
esjK'C'iiilly  from  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  class 
Oh,  if  girls  and  their  parents  did  but  know  what  in- 
linitely  greater  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  such  a 
ciillinir  than  in  the  hollow  shallow  life  of  the  world'/ 

Miss  Sievekiiig  kept  a  minute  character-book  for 
each  of  her  scholars,  which  she  communicateil  quarterly 
to  the  parents  and  the  children.  *  On  the  1st  of  April." 
she  says  in  this  letter,  *  the  first  grand  publication  of  the 
(juarterly  character-book  for  my  present  set  of  sch«)lar> 
took  place  at  my  house.  I  thought  it  advisiibl*', 
this  time,  to  invite  the  mothers;  not  so  much  for  the 
children's  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  the  mothers  theiii- 
si'lvcs,  that  they  might  form  a  true  judgment  respectin;,' 
their  little  ones  b}'  a  comparison  between  their  doiiii 
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and  those  of  othorfu  I  only  hope  maternal  vanity  will 
Dot  play  me  a  trick,  and  perliapH  even  without  mean- 
ing it,  awakrn  jealoiigies.  Well,  I  will  try  the  plan  once 
or  twice  more;  but  should  I  perceive  that  the  enemy 
takes  occaiiion  by  this  arran|;i^ement  to  sow  tares  aiuon*; 
my  wheat,  I  must  make  a  change.* 

In  the  meantime  the  building  of  a  new  Children's 
HcM<pital,  containing  thirty  beds,  had  been  accom- 
plished by  voluntary  contributions,  and  it  was  occupitnl 
in  the  spring  of  1847;  but  Dr.  Sieveking,  who  had 
workcnl  so  zealously  for  this  undertaking,  and  hail 
attend^Hl  to  the  surgical  practice  with  so  much  inten^t 
and  pimctuality,  left  Hamburg  in  the  course  of  this 
Ti-ar,  and  retunuHl  t4>  Ix>ndon,  his  nativt*  plac«s  to  the 
gr«*at  grirf  of  his  aunt,  who  could  s<*arcely  endure  tht* 
partini;  from  a  neph(*w  who  had  l>ecome  wt  [Mvuliarly 
dt-ar  t4>  h<T.  The  y<*ar  1847  brought  her  another 
■evere  loss,  by  the  drath  of  her  revcHHl  and  U'loveil 
C(»usin  tlii*  Syn<lic,  which  occurr<><l  in  the  sumnu*r. 
•  Surrlv,'  she  writes  to  her  brother  on  the  2l>th  Decern- 
l>er,  *  the  blt*ssing  of  a  ginn]  father  rt*sts  u|>4)n  the* 
chihlrcn :  ami  how  worthy  of  all  love  was  he  in  all  his 
relations  with  th(*m  !  Kvcrv(»nc  who  wrui  cajuible  of  {K*r« 
c<*iving  n-al  int(*llrctual  power  and  had  the  op]H»rtunity 
of  oliMrrving  him  in  his  public  ami  social  relations, 
muKt  have  recogniM^l  in  him  a  noble  man,  |)osscss- 
int;  unusual  mental  gifts,  autl  a  character  misetl  far 
abuvt*  all  that  is  common  or  ignoble.     But  the  whole 
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worth  and  loveliness  of  his  cdiaracter  could  only  b 
known  to  those  who  saw  him  in  his  erery-day  gaib— 
among  his  children,  in  his  own  fiEanily,  with  his  d^ 
pendents ;  and  though  it  has  been  said  that  no  man  i 
a  hero  to  his  yalet-de-chambre,  I  may  Tentaze  to  mj 
of  him  that  never  was  a  master  more  honoured  al 
heartily  Joved  than  he  was  by  his  faithful  servants' 

In  every  trouble,  difficulty,  or  uncertainty,  Amdii 
Sieveking  had  been  used  to  have  recourse  to  tbii 
departed  relative,  and  to  find  in  him  a  £utfaful  coun- 
sellor, helper,  and  friend.  Her  eonnecticxi  with  tke 
excellent  widow  and  her  children  continued  to  be  of  tke 
most  affectionate  kind ;  but  this  loss  could  as  little  be  j 
repaired  as  that  of  her  intercourse  with  her  nephew,  ' 
and  the  great  blank  made  itself  felt  even  in  her  busy 
life. 

In  a  very  confidential  letter  to  her  true  friend  the 
Queen  of  Denmark,  she  writes  of  the  Syndic,  whom  the 
Queen  Lad  formerly  known :  *  His  piety  was  upright 
and  sincere ;  it  was  deep,  but  not  much  on  the  surface. 
Hypocrisy  and  spiritual  pride  were  hateful  to  his  inmost 
soul,  and  what  he  called  the  preaching  style  of  religious 
people  suited  him  but  little.  But  his  earnest  endea- 
vour was  bent  to  let  the  light  of  Christian  truth  shine 
through  his  whole  walk  in  life,  and  whenever  there  was 
a  call  to  defend  that  truth  with  courage  and  maiilmess 
one  might  always  depend  on  him.' 

The  letter  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  departure  of  her 
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w  for  Ijondon,  whom  she  had  so  earnestly  hoped 
'  IH.Tinanentlj  settled  in  Hamburg,  after  his  ifour 

stay  there,  but  who  had  decided  on  fixing  his 
luv  in  I^udon.  After  dwelling  with  deep  but 
ininating  affection  on  the   qualities  which  espe- 

rii(U*iin*tl  him  to  her,  she  adds :  '  Besides  this, 

was  the  attraction  of  relationship.  There  is  a 
l1  cliarm  in  the  tit's  of  blood  which  no  other  con* 
>n  can  altogether  supply.  ...  It  had  been  to  me 
(M*t  a  thoii^^ht  that  he,  with  his  loving,  hearty 
lithy,  would  one  day  l)e  the  physician  and  friend 
wttwUl  htand  by  his  aiuit^s  lonely  bed  of  sickness 
)f  (Irath.  Wtll,  this  stafT  of  earthly  hope  is  broken 
y  Htavenly  Father,  doubtless  in  order  that  I  may 
,  Tin  in"  truly  than  ev<T,  to  cast  all  my  cares  on 

and  to  Mck  in  communion  with  Himself  the 
st  c<»mjM*iiwition  for  every  earthly  loss.  Oh,  that 
rn"ario\is  ))ur]»o8e  may  Ihj  fulfilled  in  me !  My 
•w  has  li-ft  ufl  a  happy  memorial  of  himself,  in 
icw  building  and  or^aniaition  of  the  Children's 
it;il,  whioli,  in  its  pre8<*nt  alteriHl  form,  is  in  a 
n  s<*nso  to  Ik?  rrj^TinltKl  as  his  own  creation.  Any- 
Jio  now  84'es  the  institution  must  be  pleaM^d  with 
flitiinoy  «»f  the  arrangenifuts,  and  feel  the  happy 
net*  of  the  atmosphere  of  Christian  love  which 
mihU  tint  deacout'M^e**,  and  by  which  the  suflferingt 
e  {HM>r  little  (Kitirnt^  nre  so  greatly  alleviated, 
though,  on  the  one  hand,  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  this 

D  D 
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work  of  my  nephew's,  I  cannot  deny  that,  owing  ti 
his  departure,   it  burdens  me    with   a   fresh  aaxi^ 
The  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  naturally  increased  ia 
proportion  to  its  extension ;  and,  as  President  of  \k 
Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  and  Poor,  I  c«a 
only  regard  it  as  a  branch  of  our  institution  wbiA 
must  not  figure  in  our  budget  for  a  disproportionately 
large  sum.      So   long   as  Edward  remaiiied  here,  the 
access  he  had  to  the  first  families,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  urged  on  the  matter,  always  enabled  him 
to  find  special  funds  for  the  special  object ;   this,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  now  cease.' 

She  writes  to  her  hrothei*  on  the  26th  December, 
excusing  lierself  for  her  long  silence  :  *  Whenever  there 
seems  to  be  an  interval  in  my  busy  life,  it  is  only  like 
throwing  a  stone  into  the  water,  the  waters  flow  together 
again  from  every  side,  and  the  hole  is  instantly  filled 
up.  I  certainly  know  one  plan,  by  which  I  could  win 
many  more  hours  for  my  work :  that  is,  by  giving  up 
society,  which  now  occupies  a  not  inconsiderable  pi^rtion 
of  my  time.  But  I  scarcely  think  you  would  advise 
my  doing  this.  Many  hours  are  now  devoted  to  social 
enjoyment,  in  which  I  am  too  much  exhausted  for  seri(»iis 
business,  and  these  occasions  afford  many  opportunities 
of  awakening  interest  in  those  higher  subjects  which 
lie  nearest  my  heart.  People  often  forgive  the  seriuus 
religious  bent  of  my  disposition,  only  because  they  see 
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t  il<ic't<  Df^t  hinder  tny  Hbaring  in  their  enjoymoDU. 
it  i^  not  tmitnportaut  for  my  whole  poiiition, 
I  >lii>iilil  ftire  Tin  ofluQcc  by  a  degree  of  seclimoD, 
I  iIk'   world  always  iraputvu  to  an  affect  at  iuo  of 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1847-1849. 

DEFICIT   IN  THE   FUNDS  OF   THE   ASSOCIATION THE  TEAB 

i848-^ADDRESS  AT  MAGDEBURG ^VISIT   TO    HER  RELATIONS 

IN   ENGLAND  —  SIXTEENTH    RETORT   AND    *  LETTER   TO  TBI 

POOR  *  HER      RELATION     TO     POLITICS  JOURNEY    TO 

BERLIN AUDIENCE  OF  THE    QL^EN  OF   PRUSSIA — REMARES 

ON  PATRONAGE. 

A  BOUT  this  time  Miss  Sieveking  changed  her  dwell- 
-^^  ing ;  she  remained  in  the  same  street,  but  occupied 
another  house,  and  took  a  married  couple  without 
children  to  live  with  her.  The  man  followed  his  own 
business,  and  the  wife,  in  return  for  houseroom  and  a 
small  remuneration,  undertook  to  wait  on  her,  which 
arrangement  she  adhered  to  in  future  as  on  the  whole 
the  most  suited  to  her  requirements. 

On  another  subject,  she  says,  in  writing  to  her  brother: 
*  You  will  be  alarmed  when  I  tell  you,  that  in  Decem- 
ber we  had  a  deficit  in  the  Society's  purse  of  nearly  2000 
marks.*  la  fact  I  did  feel  myself  more  than  usually 
oppressed  by  this  want  of  money,  and  thought  anxiously 

•  118/. 
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mnd  long  in  rain  how  the  thing  could  be  remedied. 
At  last,  not  without  misgiving,  for  I  expected  to  meet 
with  general  opposition,  I  proposed  at  the  council  meet- 
ing in  December  that  the  ladies  should  make  personal 
application  from  house  to  house,  and  of  course  I  did 
not  excluile  myself  from  an  employment  so  time-con- 
suming and  so  far  from  agreeable,  but  undertook  two 
atrcetit  for  my  own  share.  To  my  great  satisfaction,  six 
ladies  volunteered  to  join  me,  and  to  collect  in  other 
streets.  And  the  six  have  continued  steady  to  their 
purpose,  although  the  opposition  I  expected  has  arisen 
in  many  <|uarters,  even  within  the  Association  itself. 
In  conso<|uence  of  it,  however,  the  thing  is  for  the 
present  po8tp<)ne<l,  though  by  no  means  given  up.  At 
Christinas  several  considerable  donations  came  in,  which 
greatly  lesi*ened  our  drficit  Of  course  we*  shall  not 
lake  such  a  step  without  necessity  ;  but  if  the  necessity 
is  real,  —  and  I  am  sadly  persuaded  that  without  some 
strong  measures  our  finances  cannot  be  set  straight,— 
then  the  above  course,  whatever  may  be  said  against  it, 
does  seem  to  nie  the  mont  simple,  dignified,  andeflectual 
meth<id.  It  is  the  simplest,  liecause  the  gid  passes 
without  any  dtnluction  Ut  the  poor,  whereas  in  lotteries, 
baxaars,  &c,  to  get  fifty  thalers  for  them,  you  must 
often  spend  a  hundrt^l ;  the  most  dignified,  because  we 
ipp<*al  din*ctly  to  the  l>enevolent  feelings  of  our  fellow 
citixenn,  insteaii  of  attempting  to  nutke  our  profit  of 
their  vanity,  their  ostentation,  or  their  love  of  pleasure ; 
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and  lastly,  it  is  the  most  eflfectual,  because  I  am  cfflj- 
vinced  that  in  this  way  many  are  induced  to  give  wbo 
would  otherwise  never  have  thought  of  it,  and  tM 
without  any  officious  urging  on  our  part,  against  whki 
I  should  of  course  give  a  serious  warning,  if  I  were  not 
certain  that  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  to  be  appre- 
hended from  my  ladies. 

^  The  funds  are  still  the  defective  point  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  which  makes  that  otherwise  deligbt- 
ful  institution  very  often  a  heavy  weight  on  my  mini 
However,  as  you  well  know,  I  am  not  one  of  those  feint- 
hearted  people  who  lose  all  their  courage  and  enjoyment 
of  life  under  the  pressure  of  such  cares :  but  have  ac- 
cepted and  believed  the  cheering  words  of  the  Apostle: 
"  Cast  all  your  care  on  Him,  for  He  caret h  for  you.*' ' 

The  troubled  year  1848  brought  its  burden  of  cares 
and  conflict  to  Amelia  Sieveking  also,  although,  on  the 
whole,  she  was  less  directly  and  personally  affected  by 
them,  than  by  the  losses  of  the  preceding  year.  Still 
she  could  not  but  be  deeply  distressed  by  the  spirit  of 
hatred,  envy,  discontent,  and  rebellion  against  both 
human  and  divine  law,  which  the  convulsions  of  the 
times  discovered  and  developed  among  the  lower  classes. 
To  one  who  felt  so  warmly  for  the  people,  whether 
in  weal  or  woe,  and  so  readily  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  spark  of  divine  life  even  in  the  most  degraded, 
these  things  were  very  sorrowful ;  but  she  did  not  there- 
fore lose  heart  or  hope  even  for  the  earthly  future,  aiid 
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ibove  all  never  gave  way  to  a  gloomy  or  despairing 
;eni|>er. 

In  May  she  hatl  given  an  address  at  Magdeburg, 
If  here  an  Ansociation  had  requested  her  help  and 
x>unsel,  and  hml  taken  occasion  to  appeal  to  the 
loyalty  of  her  hearers,  and  to  impress  upon  them  her 
Dwn  c«»nviction,  that  such  works  of  love  among  the  poor 
wrere  the  l>est  means  of  combating  the  discontented  and 
iDi^urrectionary  spirit  of  the  lower  classes. 

In  July  she  accepted  the  invitation  of  her  brother 
and  sisttT  in  England,  and  during  this  visit  she  wrote 
her  Sixteenth  Ke|H»rt,  in  which  she  embodied  an  ex* 
eel  lent  *  I/ett<T  to  her  Friends  among  the  Poor,'  which 
wart  also  )>rinte<l  and  di«tributt*<l  in  a  s<'{Mirate  form* 
lu  this  she  endeavoured,  as  far  as  she  C4>uld,  to  coml>at 
the  evil  influences  of  the  time's,  which  were  {N>is<ming 
the  monil  atmosphere  in  the  circles  with  which  she 
liv<H|  in  imm<*diate  contact,  Politics  for  their  own 
sak»*  wtTi*  not  h<T  conceni.  She  t<H)k  no  livelv  interest 
in  matters  of  which  she  could  not  t^ke  a  compn»hensive 
view,  and  so  form  a  clear  judgment  ;  it  went  against 
her  sine«*re  and  j>ractical  nature  to  play  with  things 
which  she  <»nly  half  uiHlerst^MHl.  T<m)  clear-sightenl 
to  vielii  herself  blindly  to  the  guidance  of  any  human 
authoritv,  she  allowed  no  pjissiui;  injpn»Hsions,  no  im- 
pulse's from  th(*  piisnions  and  ojiinions  of  the  time,  to 
exercise  a  fettering  influence  on  her  juilgment ;  and 
therefore  she  not  only  remained  a  stranger  to  the  |)arty 
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strife  which  ran  so  high  at  this  period,  and  hy  whidi 
most  people  were  carried  away,  but  was  even  annoyed 
by  it,  and  when  present  at  those  eager  discussions  aad 
disputes  on  politics,  which  were  then  of  daily  occurreDoe, 
she  was  generally  silent,  and  would  have  preferred  to 
avoid  them  altogether.     Some  passages  in  her  lett^ 
particularly  those  to  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  express  her 
thoughts  and  opinions  at  this  period.     Thus  she  writes 
in  November :    *  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  mudi 
talk   about  faith  in  humanity  in  a  very  un-Christian 
sense  of  the  words,  that  there  are  philosophers  who 
would  place  poor  diseased  human  nature  on  the  throne, 
and  then  bow  the  knee  before  this  idol.     Of  course  this 
is  not  what  I  mean.    But  I  do  believe  that  there  is  some- 
thino:  Divine  in  man,  even  in  those  who  have  sunk  the 
lowest ;  that  the  breath  of  God,  whereby  man  became  a 
living  soul,  possesses,  like  every  immediate  emanation  of 
the  Divinity,  a  portion  of  His  own  eternal  essence,  and 
that  the  spark  of  divine  life  which  it  enkindles  may  be 
indeed  deeply  buried  under  the  waste  of   sin,  but  can 
never  be  wholly  extinguished.     I  cannot  say  how  com- 
forting this  belief  is,  how  it  seems  to  throw  a  mild  and 
cheering  light  on  many  phenomena  in  the  world,  whose 
mysterious  darkness  would  else  deprive  us  of  all  courage 
and  jjladness.     In  the  course  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury  of  life,  spent  in  close  contact  with  persons  of  the 
most  various  classes,  I  have  seen  abundance  of  wrong- 
doing; and  as  from  my  youtii  up  the  observation  of 
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mankind  has  been  my  favourite  Btudj,  I  think  I  have 
•een  more  deeply  into  many  hearts  than  the  mere  super- 
ficial observer.  Thus  I  have  been  forced  to  become  aware 
of  much  evil,  not  only  below  the  varnish  of  superior 
culture  in  the  upper  ranks,  but  also  beneath  an  out- 
ward show  of  piety  and  honesty  in  the  lower.  But 
alonj:^  with  the  evil  {  saw  also  what  explains  and  excuses 
it,  and  how  it  ptmishes  itself:  and  in  this  punishment 
I  seem  ever  to  see  the  means  of  correction,  in  the  hand 
of  the  All-wi^c  Instructor,  who  willeth  that  all  men 
should  be  8aved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  So,  evrn  in  looking  on  the  hardened  sinner,  I 
willinj^Iy  a<lrnit  the  hope  that  I  may  one  day  welcome 
in  him  a  brother  in  Chri.st.  Nor  have  I  ever  met  with 
a  hiHiuin  soul  in  which  I  could  say  that  the  Divine  ele- 
ment of  lift* — love — was  altogether  dead.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  shall  find  one  altoj^ether  pure?  Where 
is  the  human  soul  in  which  the  love  of  God  is  so  fully 
hhi'il  aliroail  that  every  stain  of  sin  is  consumed  by  its 
hilly  fin?  ?  Tliereft»re,  I  must  confess  that  the  diflFerence 
between  the  bjid  and  the  i^cmhI  seems  to  me  more  in 
de^^ee  than  in  kind,  and  lH.»i'nuHe  I  venture  to  l>elieve 
that  I  mvwlf  have  a  bhare  in  the  mercy  of  (nnl  in  Christ, 
I  cannot  dci«pair  of  the  salvation  of  any  soul  of  man. 
And  agjiin,  with  re^nl  to  the  enmity  of  men  to  one 
another,  I  think  that  in  very  many  camm  there  is  more 
misconct'ption  than  real  ill-will  at  worL  I  l)elieve 
there  is  often  right  and  wrong  on  both  sides,  and  that 
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many  things  which,  in  the  eagerness  of  party  strife, 
heated  minds  have  reproached  each  other  with  as 
wickedness  and  baseness,  will  in  the  light  of  etemitj 
appear  as  error  and  misunderstanding.  Still  that  un- 
godliness does  rear  its  head  boldly  in  many  places,  and 
alas  !  here  in  Hamburg  also,  cannot  and  must  not  be 
denied.  Yet  this  I  think  has  always  been  so  at  any 
great  crisis  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  sultry 
heat  brings  out  a  multitude  of  noxious  vapours:  but 
the  storm  clears  the  air  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the 
natural  world.'     .     .     . 

'On  the  socialistic  and  communistic  tendencies  of 
our  time,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  express  my 
opinion  publicly,  they  touch  so  nearly  the  interests  of 
the  poor,  whose  advocate  I  consider  myself  once  for  all 
to  have  become.  I  have  given  my  views  on  these  sul>- 
jects  in  the  "  Letter"  which  forms  part  of  the  Sixteenth 
Eeport,  This  was  written  in  England,  where,  amongst 
other  things,  I  enjoyed  a  renewal  of  intimacy  with 
Bunscn,  and  made  a  new  and  interesting  acquaintance 
in  Lord  Ashley,  one  of  the  leading  Christian  philan- 
thropists. .  .  .  With  the  exception  of  this  excursion  to 
England,  ray  life  has  passed  as  usual,  quietly,  yet  with 
plenty  of  active  employment.  There  are  a  great  variety 
of  claims  made  upon  me,  and  if  I  thank  God  for  thi.s 
at  all  times,  I  seem  to  have  a  special  mercy  to  acknow- 
ledge in  it  just  now.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  great  ad  van- 
tages of  my  position,  that  I  need  not  trouble  myself  much 
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mb4)ut  [K)IiticA.  I  read  only  what  in  al)soliitrly  noces- 
•ary,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  children,  and  hy  the  sick- 
bedx  of  the  poor,  I  have  not  inueh  to  d(»  witli  the 
conctTnrt  of  prinotv-*  and  nation.*^.  Then  if  fnini  time  to 
time  I  cant  a  glance  at  the  confusinl  and  resth*Hs  ntrifi*, 
it  lit  with  fn^h  and  cK*ar  eyes;  for  with  children  and 
poor  {K'u{ih»  ont^  must  iuhhIs  look  upwards  a  great  deal, 
and  that  kee|)s  tht*  eye  in  health/ 

In  a  Ifttrr  of  a  later  date  »he  says:  M)f  political 
mattiTri  I  say  nothin;^,  a**  my  <»pinion  on  their  pn'.«*i'nt 
entan;jh*mt'ntM  woidil  l>e  little  In^tter  than  a  blind  mairn 
jud^nt'nt  <»f  colours.  I  turn  away  fn»m  th«*m,  more 
p«*rha{)S  tlian  is  ri^ht,  since  they  so  seriously  aflFrct 
the  interests  of  mankind.  Ihit  there  is  so  much  in 
tht*  »*u)ijeet  whirh  is  unple:k<ant  to  me,  and  then,  in 
ordiT  to  ^;iin  any  de«-p  insij^ht  into  the  real  nature 
of  Mieh  relations,  how  murli  time  I  muht  sfN'nd  on  a 
study  whieh  in  mv  i>oMtiMn  must  always  he  Kirren 
of  results,  while  my  time  and  ^trin;^h  i»ften  fall  short 
for  the  work  to  which  I  helii'ye  myx'lf  apjM»int«tl.  S> 
I  am  content  <»n  the  one  hand  to  (*«»ntt*mplate  {Hilitieal 
event.**  from  the  pMieral  <'hri>tian  i>«»int  of  view,  and  on 
th«*  other  hand,  although  I  take  an  inten-st  in  ;^eneral 
{ndities,  my  ehief  sympathies  an»  coii<*iTn«'d  with  the 
(|n«tsti«'ns  that  afTtn't  the  welfare  of  individuaU.* 

.\s  we  liave  sjii«l.  Miss  Sievekiii;^  wit<  apt  to  U»  sih'iit 
wh<*n  tlif  <*i»nv<Tsation  turned  «*n  jHilitic"*,  with  its  lie.it- 
in^  and  exciting  qut'dtions ;    it   viin  indeed  generally 
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her  habit  to  be  silent  when  any  topic  was  discussed 
on  which  she  herself  did  not  feel  quite  clear,  or 
about  which  she  could  not  expect  any  elucidation  or 
assistance  from  such  interchange  of  thought  as  die 
occasion  offered.  Owing  to  her  usual  custom  of  con- 
versing and  expressing  her  opinion  in  an  open  and 
lively  manner,  her  very  silence  betrayed  a  certain  un- 
easiness, a  secret  censure,  which  however  she  was  not 
trying  to  conceal,  but  which  was  probably  too  indefinite 
a  feeling  in  her  own  mind  to  find  expression  in  words. 
She  never  gave  utterance  to  a  hasty  or  thoughtless 
judgment.  Contradiction,  especially  of  her  favourite 
ideas,  occasionally  roused  her  to  impatience,  a  fault  she 
had  had  to  struggle  with  in  her  youth;  but  she  was 
never  sullen  or  capricious,  and  her  silence  had  always  a 
reason,  and  sprang  from  her  conscientious  love  of 
truth. 

In  the  year  1849,  Miss  Sieveking  visited  Berlin,  and 
spent  some  days  in  the  house  of  the  court  chaplain, 
Mr.  Snethlage,  who  had  married  a  Hamburg  lady,  a 
former  pupil  of  her  own.  Here  she  delivered  a  public 
extempore  address,  which  is  printed  in  her  Seventeenth 
Eeport.  She  writes  on  this  subject  to  the  now  widowed 
Queen  Caroline  Amelia : 

*The  subject  treated  in  my  address,  the  emanci- 
pation of  our  sex,  in  a  Christian  sense  of  the  term, 
seems  to  me  among  the  most  urgent  questions  of  the 
day.     I  had  long  had  it  in  my  mind,  but  never  yet 
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ventured  to  Rpeak  out  dbtinctlj,  as  I  thought  the  time 
not  ripe  for  it.     I  feared  the  strengtli  of  the  prejudice 
that  holds  all  work  for  the  general  good  to  be  incom* 
patible  with  a  woman's    peculiar  calling  in  her  own 
home,  never  considering  whether  that  calling  suffices  to 
occupy  all  her  powern,  and  to  Batisfy  the  wantu  of  her 
heart  and  mind,  which  I  am  deeply  convinced,  by  mani- 
fold olK»4^rvation,  that  in  hundreds  of  cases  it  does  not. 
I  fearetl  too,  if  I  should  speak  out  upon  this  point,  and 
diriHTtly  indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  great  defect  in 
girls*  education  after  their  confirmation, that  I  might  lose 
the  confidence  of  pjirents  who  have  eutnisted  me  with 
the  instruction  of  their  children,  and  so  close  the  door 
ai^inst  my  own  exertions  in  the  very  line  that  I  prefer 
to  all  others.    Tin*  jjreat  miijority  of  fM>ople  are  alarmeil 
at  once  Allien  the  old  traditional  routine  is  in  any  way 
overstep|HHl.     Another  eoiisidenition  rehtraincMi  me  :    I 
omld  not  satisfiictorily  answer  to  mys4*lf  the  ()Ut*«tion, 
what  kind  of  employment  I  would  propose*  for  young 
women  and  girls.     Hut  now  I  have  ventunni  to  bring 
furwanl  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  the  signs  of 
the  times  that  haveen(^>ura;^i*<l  me  to  do  so,  for  I  think 
I  s«H?  in  them  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  f<ir  my  own  w»x. 
There  are  cert^unly  many  genus  of  evil  and  comiption 
in  the  f»re5t*nt  stutt*  of  things,  but  this  sliould  not  pre- 
vent  our  acknowleilging   the  exi^tence   of  many  fair 
iei*ds  of  g«K>il,  which  promist*  a  harvi»st  rich  in  bli^ssing. 
Among  these  I  cannot  but  accoimt  the  increasing  de^iire 
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among  women  for  a  worthier  employment  of  their  time, 
tiian  has  hitherto  been  generally  permitted  to  them,  ai^ 
what  especially  pleases  me  is  that  the  reasonableness  of 
this  desire  is  more  and  more  acknowledged  by  thinkiiig 
men.  The  form  which  their  work  should  take  I  cannot 
yet  distinctly  sketch  out,  but  I  trust  that  the  impulse, 
when  once  seriously  awakened,  and  no  longer  checked 
by  the  veto  of  conventionalism,  will  soon  strike  out  the 
right  road  for  itself.  It  seems  to  me  all  the  more 
important  that  this  necessity  should  meet  with  full 
recognition  within  the  Christian  Church,  because  tiie 
i^ntichristian  spirit  is  seeking  to  make  its  own  advan- 
tage thereby.  Here  in  Hamburg  a  college  has  been 
opened  for  the  female  sex,  founded  by  an  association  of 
ladies,  some  of  whom  belong  to  the  new  Jewish  S}Tia- 
gogue,  and  some  to  the  so-called  "  Free  Church."  Girls 
are  to  enter  this  institution  after  their  confirmation  at 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Its  principal  aim  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  prospectus :  namely,  to  fit  the  female 
sex,  by  a  more  scientific  training,  for  exercising  a  higher 
influence  upon  civil  society,  and  also  to  elevate  them 
above  the  prejudices  of  revealed  religion  to  a  purely 
philosophic  view  of  all  the  great  questions  of  life,  and 
to  a  belief  in — humanity ! 

*  In  Berlin,  I  had  the  honour  of  an  hour  and  a  half's 
conversation  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  As  well  in 
her  expressions  towards  myself,  as  in  many  things  which 
have  beeu  told  me  by  those  more  immediately  about 
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lier»  I  thought  I  could  trace  a  certain  likenesfi ;  the  most 
decideil  Christian  faith,  that  highest  truthfulneiui  of 
character  which  is  not  content  only  to  hate  a  lie,  but 
aspin^s  to  be  dear  and  consintent  with  itself;  a  great 
love  of  simplicity,  and  a  warm  interest  in  all  really 
philanthropic  efforts — these  were  the  traits  I  thought  I 
recognined  in  her,  and  which  so  vividly  reminded  me  of 
my  dear  Queen  of  Denmark.  And,  alas !  they  resemble 
each  other  also  in  this,  that  both  are  suffering  under 
the  prt^ssure  of  recent  events!* 

These  intimacies  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society  did 
not  for  a  moment  deprive  Amelia  Sieveking  of  her  clear 
mod  rational  viows  of  her  own  position  and  its  recpiire* 
ments.  Sh«*  ha<l  formerly  writt<*n  to  the  then  Crown 
Princ(*ss  of  Denmark,  to  tell  her  that  she  had  thouj^'ht  of 
wying  a  word  in  her  forthcoming  Report  of  the  notice 
which  that  dixtinguinhed  Imly  hmi  taken  of  the  AHS4>cia- 
tion,  one  of  the  meetings  of  wliich  she  hail  atten<h*d  in 
IIaml>urg,  but  that  for  two  reasons  she  hail  n^t  done 
so:  '  F^nft,  I  was  afraid,  n<>t  so  much  of  InMUg  thought 
vain  f»n  this  ai*cimnt,  as  of  some  hirking  filling  of  vanity 
really  bf*ing  hidden  under  it,  for  I  know  that  I  havo 
niH*d  to  1m*  i-siM'cially  on  my  guanl  agiiin^t  this  tempta- 
tion: and  thi-n,  I  also  think  tliat  a  work  liki*  ours 
ought  til  r(K*ommi*nd  itsi^lf,  and  not  nNfuin*  the  ailnrn* 
nu*nt  of  any  name,  howrvcr  hoiiourtM],  tvi  win  frirnds  to 
it.  Pi*rlia|tei  to  many  |K*rsnnrt  this  wouM  appear  the 
expression   of  republican  pride.     I  am  a  n'publii*au, 
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and  am  glad  to  be  bo,  because  I  have  long  learned  t& 
eetimate  rightly  the  blesdngs  which  are  developed  in  i 
small  state  like  Hamburg  from  a  free  constitution.  But  I 
am  no  way  averse  to  the  monarchical  principle,  whidi 
appears  to  me  the  most  suitable  for  the  government  A 
larger  states,  and  certunly  the  remarks  I  am  nov 
making  do  not  spring  from  any  such  dislike.  But  I  am, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  jealous  for  the  purity  of  motiTe 
in  the  exercise  of  Christian  benevolence;  and  if,  for 
instance  in  England,  as  we  are  told,  no  subscription  for 
charitable  purposes  can  well  succeed,  unless  the  names 
of  some  persons  of  rank  figure  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
can  anyone  blame  me,  that  I  cherish  a  wish  to  vindicate 
for  my  own  German  fatherland,  and  especially  for  my 
native  city,  a  character  of  greater  simplicity  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Christian  duties  towards  the  poor  and  needy?' 
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UmTK  TO  THE  qVtZK  OF  PRU5SIA — RCTROTHAL  OF  BOTH 
IIES   NKPIIEWS  —  THE   ADDBEHS   DELIVEBED   AT   BERLIN 

•  BETHAXT' — METHOD  OF  TEACHINO  LAKOUAOF-S— OONTRO- 
VEltST  WITH  THE  I'KEAaiER  OF  THE  *  FREE  CHrRai  '  IK 
HAMBURG  —  LETTER   TO   THE    QUEEN    OF    PRUSSIA  —  THE 

•  APPEAL  '    IN   THE    SEVENTEENTH    REPORT  —  DEATH   OF   A 

FRIEND  —  FOURTH      VISIT     TO     ENtSLAND NIKCTEENTH 

REPriRT — REMARKS   ON    ENr.LISH    LIFE. 

MISS  SIEVEKINCf  Rent  her  Seventeenth  Report 
to  the  Qii(*en  of  Prtuwia.  It  contained  th« 
addreM  nhe  ha^l  delivereil  at  Berlin,  and  8he  writen 
with  it : 

*  As  thin  dincourw*  treatu  of  the  interedtH  of  faifTerinf^ 
hunianity«  iiiten^HlK  to  which  your  Majeiity  d(*vot<ii  bo 
larpe  a  |)ortion  of  y<»ur  time  and  Rtrenjifth,  I  venture  to 
hope  that,  8houId  voii  cant  a  glance  oV(*r  the^*  I^a^iT^ 
thev  will  not  bt»  reml  hv  Vi»n  without  nvnipathv.  The 
rhief  idea  which  is  here  iinfoldtni  inclu<ies,  indeed* 
more  than  the  wants  of  tlie  |)o<»r  and  the  sick  ;  it  em- 
hr.'UM'H  also  the  wants  of  the  female  S4»x,  for  which  I 
know  of  no  Bufficient  reine<ly  except  rej^riateil  employ- 
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ment  in  works  of  love.  If  I  am  not  wrong  in  my 
belief^  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  women,  botk 
married  and  unmarried^  who  pine  away  only  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  employment,  such  women  belong,  in  acertaii 
sense,  however  rich  and  respected  they  may  be,  to  the 
class  of  those  who  need  assistance,  and  a  princess  wiD 
not  think  it  beneath  her  to  turn  her  attention  to  their 
wants.  I  might  easily  have  made  mention  in  ^ 
address  of  the  beloved  Mother  of  her  people,  as  I  did 
at  Magdeburg,  I  may  venture  to  say,  with  warm  fisd- 
ings  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  place  of  your  residenoe, 
and  under  the  altered  aspect  of  things,  I  omitted  it, 
although  I  knew  full  well  that  your  Majesty's  name 
would  excite  the  warmest  sympathies  of  my  hearer?. 
I  omitted  it  designedly,  because,  in  such  cases,  the 
sincerest  praise  is  easily  supposed  to  proceed  from 
vanity,  and  to  bear  the  stamp  of  flattery  &c.' 

To  a  lady  in  Berlin,  who  had  spoken  in  high  praise  of 
her  '  Instructions  to  Christian  Visitors,'  *  Miss  Sievekin,' 
writes  in  1849  : 

^You  rate  me  indeed  too  highly,  and  see  much  in 
me  which  is  not  there,  or,  at  least,  not  in  the  degree 
that  you  suppose.  I  often  feel  completely  terrified 
by  the  thought  how  poor  and  bare  I  shall  appear  in  the 
day  when  all  false  glories  will  be  stripped  ofiF,  before 
the  eyes  of  many  who  now  laud  my  doings  up  to  the 

*  Printed  in  the  Serenteenth  Keport 
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9kit«.  In  tnith,  we  all  carry  our  trc'aRure  in  earthen 
vessH'ls  that  the  excellency  of  the  i>ower  may  be  of  God 
auii  u<»t  of  118.  Thas  much,  at  least,  I  may  cheerfully 
admit  —  that  the  'Instructions'  contain  mv  sincere 
convictions  of  that  which  ought  to  be;  but  alafl !  there 
is  a  mii^hty  diflference  lK*tween  holding  such  convictions 
and  n-ally  having  one*s  life  penetrated  through  and 
through  with  the  divine  trutlis  which  they  involve. 
It  i>  gratifying  to  me  that  you  recognise  the  true 
features  of  Christian  charity  in  thi*se  notices,  and 
that  y<»u  have  so  expresses!  yourself.  In  fact,  much  as 
I  dt*tiirf  the  diHtinct  expr<*ssion  (»f  our  C(»nvictions,  I 
iH|uaI]y  abhor  that  kind  of  harsh  and  narrow  exdusive- 
iWHn  which  many  eonnitler  to  l>e  rsscMitial  to  any  strong 
i'<inviotioii.  Kven  in  yoiir  own  li4Tlin,  I  met  hen*  and 
then-  with  stmiething  of  the  kind.  My  motto  will 
alway*«  1m*  Faith,  FrrtHlom,  and  I/ove:  courage  to  ac- 
knt»wltil;;e  tin*  truth  when  it  appears  to  us  iis  tnith, 
whrtht-r  it  phiiM?  the  world  or  the  ('hri>tians  around  us 
or  not :  humility,  which  <I«k*s  not  insist  on  impressing 
the  Manip  of  a  nian*sown  imiividuality  luid  tlH*opiiiinns 
natural  t«i  hims«*It\  u[)on  evfrybo<ly  rUr,  so  robbing 
th«m  of  tht'ir  inalirnabb*  right  t4i  fr«*«*  mental  devtdt»iH»- 
mcnt :  luid  lastly,  lovr,  and  faith  in  th<*  Kt^rnal  I^)Ve, 
that  wf  may  never  despair  of  the  s;dvation  of  a  sinner, 
hiJWeviT  deeply  fallen.^ 

In  the  hame  letter  she  further  remarks:  •  He|M»rts  of 
benevolent  institutions  iV:c.  form  now  so  considerable  a 
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part  of  literature,  that  I  often  £urly  take  fright  at  flit 
quantity  which  I  ought  by  rights  to  read  of  this  kia^ 
— but  do  not  read,  to  own  the  truth,  becaiuse  Ifind  mud 
of  it  flo  tedious.  Indeed,  I  read  but  little  of  any  sod 
Hence  it  seems  y&rj  unreasonable,  even  to  myself  soiae- 
times,  that  I  should  expect  people  to  read  a  yearly  accom^ 
of  our  work,  a  good  many  pages  long.  I  comfort  mjseli^ 
however,  with  the  reflection  that^  besides  the  writiDg 
public,  there  is  also  a  readitig  public  (may  we  not  h 
divide  the  great  mass  of  people  ?) ;  and  then,  tint 
everybody  is  at  full  liberty  to  read  as  much  or  as  httk 
of  my  writings  as  he  pleases,  or  to  leave  them  alone 
altogether.  But  if  any  general  review  of  what  we 
have  done  has  fallen  into  your  hands,  it  is  probably 
the  work  of  some  other  pen.     Two  volumes  of  extracts 

from  my  Reports  have  appeared  in  Switzerland one 

in  German,  the  other  in  French.' 

In  the  year  1849  Miss  Sieveking's  nephews  were 
both  betrothed  to  Englishwomen,  and,  in  the  fulness 
cf  her  heart,  she  writes  to  wish  them  joy.  In  another 
letter  to  the  elder,  written  in  May,  she  tells  him  of  her 
address  at  Berlin : — 

*  I  had  to  speak,  a  la  Mrs.  Fry,  before  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  ladies,  who  were  invited  by  printed  canfe 
sent  round  by  Mr.  Bethmann-HoUweg.  Gentlemen 
were  only  admitted  by  favour.  Among  these  were 
Snethlage,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Count  Schlippenhach, 
Herr  von  Bulow,  Professor  Stahl,  and  a  few  Lutheran 
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clcrgymeiL  My  address,  which  Usted  rather  more 
than  an  hoiir,  was  entirely  extempore,  as,  like  you,  I 
much  prefer  this  method.  Towards  the  end,  I  invited 
any  present  who  might  wish  it,  to  put  questions  to  me, 
which  some  of  them  did.  By  God*s  grace  I  trust  that 
some  gixxl  will  result  from  this  evening^s  work«  I  was 
aftenii'ards  requested  to  hold  two  or  three  meetings  of  a 
more  private  cliaracter,  and  in  consequence  three  new 
aasociAtionii  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  have  been  formed. 
Among  many  valuable  additions  to  my  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, which  I  owe  to  this  journey,  I  prise  most 
highly  that  of  Mr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  and  I  shall 
rejoice  very  much  to  see  him  again  in  Hamburg.* 

8be  then  speaks  of  the  infirmary  at  Berlin  called 
Bethany,  which  the  King  had  endowed,  and  remarks: 

*  Tht*  patronage  of  a  King  must,  of  course*,  offer  many 
advantages  to  such  institutions;  but  yet,  I  think,  that 
undertakings  of  this  kind  generally  thrive  better  when 
private  persons  take  them  in  hand,  and  when  they 
only  grt>w  and  extend  themselves  in  proportion  to  the 
actually  existing  denianiL  There  is  much  to  be  said 
OD  this  point,  and  pt^rhaps  we  may  one  day  discuss  it 
in  detail.* 

She  adds  in  the  same  letter:  M'our  praise  of  my 
English  style  in  my  letters  flatters  my  vanity  more, 
{Mrr]ia|Mi,  than  is  reasonable.  Vou  ask  whether  I  still 
pursue  the  study.  That  is  a  matter  of  cuurst*,  and  alsu 
that  1  should  do  it  in  a  way  that  suits  with  my  innate 
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passion  for  teaching ;  that  is,  that  I  myself  teach  it  to 
some  young  ladies  who  can  get  no  better  instructicaL 
My  plan  is  one  of  my  own  devising,  and  perhaps  not 
quite  the  usual  method.     It  consists  in  so  minute  an 
analysis  that  sometimes  a  single  phrase  of  an  English 
writer  will  occupy  us  during  the  whole  lesson.     First, 
we  fix  the  exact  meaning  of  every  expression  ;  I  require 
the  analysis  of  the  commoner  words,  such  as  tceaiher 
for  instance,  the  explanation  of  which  is  often  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  more  precisely  scientific  expressioDS. 
Then  we  search   for  synonymes,  or    for  words  of  the 
exactly  opposite  signification ;  we  examine  the  word  in 
all  its  various  senses,  both  literal  and  figurative,  search 
out  its  derivation,  or  its  combinations  with  otliers,  Ac, 
You  will   easily  understand  that  this  method  requires 
very  careful  preparation  on  my  part,  and  that  I  should 
be  quite  at  a  loss  without  Webster's  excellent  dictionarv. 
But  the  method  itself  I  hold  to  be  good,  and  very  well 
adapted  for  acquiring  the  real  mastery  of  any  language, 
whether  it  be  one's  own  or  a  foreign  tongue,   I  liave  long 
used  it  in  my  German  lessons  on  language ;  and  if  rnv 
own  style  has  the  credit  of  a  certain  degree  of  clearness, 
I  attribute  it  mainly  to  my  habitual  practice  of  weigh- 
ing  every   word ;    and,  in  fact,  I  cannot   understand 
that,  once  having  acquired  such  a  command  over  words, 
any  person  should  ever  find  a  real  difficulty  in  com- 
municatinjr  his  own  thoucrhts  to  others.' 

In  a  most  affectionate  letter  to  her  second  nephew, 
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who  was  ibinkiug  of  brin<^ii«j^  hU  bride  to  introduce 
her  to  her  Hamburg  relationRy  she  says: 

*  There  is  no  one  to  whom  the  acquaintance  of  your 
bride  will  be  more  welcome  than  to  me.  The  smaller 
the  number  of  blood-relutions  whom  G(k1  has  left  me, 
the  more  closely  do  I  feel  myself  linked  to  those  few. 
Since  the  first  deep  anguish  of  my  life,  the  death  of 
him  wliose  name  you  l>eary  how  many,  alas !  have  fol- 
lowed him  !  Yet  I  do  not  feel  myself  lonely,  and  I 
hope  never  to  feel  so.  My  employment  connects  me 
by  strong  ties  with  a  younger  generation,  and,  though 
many  of  thi^se  ties  are  liMwened  by  di*ath,  t)y  distance, 
and  other  circumstances,  I  yet  think  that  the  remain- 
ing ones  will  suffice  to  deprive  my  old  age  of  the  sting 
which  in  my  youth  I  used  to  look  forward  to  with  most 
dread,  as  Wlonging  t4)  an  ohl  maid^s  lot  —  I  mc*an  the 
melancholy  fe<*ling  of  having  no  one  to  love  an<l  to  care 
for  ont*.  I  use<l  to  1m»  terrifie<l  t)y  the  almost  universal 
assumption  that  such  must  b<*  the  lot  of  unmarried 
women ;  and  I  may  tnily  say  that,  ever  since  that  time,  I 
have  more  or  lc*ss  distinctly  felt  it  to  In*  my  vocation  to 
give  the  world  a  pnM>f  to  the  contrar}',  to  show  that  th«' 
single  state  niay  l»e  for  my  own  sex  a  hallowtMl  con- 
dition and  fiill  of  bli*ssing,  and  therefore  alno  may  be 

rendered  a  very  happy  one You  are  certainly 

right  to  take  your  young  wife  to  Norway ;  that  country 
seems  to  me  the  only  spot  in  Europt*  which  is  not  dis- 
quieted by  internal  dissensions.     What  times  we  live 
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in !  They  read  us^  I  think,  a  solemn  lesson  on  tbe 
perishable  nature  of  earthly  things,  and  on  the  meUn- 
choly  state  into  which  men  fall  as  soon  as  they  break 
loose  from  God  and  His  holy  laws.  Yet  I  do  not  aee 
things  in  so  gloomy  a  light  as  many  do.  It  was  alwiap 
my  philosophy  to  hope  the  best,  and  the  great  pre- 
servative of  this  philosophy  is  my  trust  in  Grod.  The 
condition  of  mankind  in  the  part  of  the  world  wbidi 
we  inhabit  seems  to  me  a  state  of  fermentatioD.  The 
whole  mass  is  in  unquiet  movement;  but  let  us  only 
have  a  little  patience,  the  dr^  will  sink  again,  and 
the  wine  that  will  remain  will  be  nobler  and  sweeter 
than  before.  This  is  naturally  the  hope  of  all  who 
confide  in  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Ruler.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  imagine  that  these  better  times 
are  so  far  off  that  I  may  not  hope  to  live  to  see  them. 
Perhaps  I  should  speak  differently  if  I  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  great  political  questions  of  the 
(lay ;  but,  in  fact,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  much  about 
them,  and  in  my  happy  position  in  life  I  find  no  call  to 
do  so.  Whom  could  it  profit  for  me  to  torment  mja^lf 
with  things  which  lie  beyond  my  reach,  and  which  I  can 
so  confidently  leave  to  the  care  of  the  Highest  ?  I  con- 
sider cheerfulness  an  essential  element  to  my  influence  in 
my  own  sphere,  especially  as  regards  the  children ;  and 
on  this  account,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  would  certainly 
do  nothing  which  could  sadden  my  whole  tone  of  mind, 
and  make  this  sadness  perceptible  in  my  maimer. 
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*  My  twelve  days'  excursion  gave  me  great  pleasure^ 
and  especially  in  Berlin  and  Leipsic  I  rejoiced  to  perceive 
the  noble  and  high-minded  reaction  which  the  activity 
of  the  powers  of  darkness  has  called  forth.  Much  good 
IB  doing  in  the  province  of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  I 
believe  stedfastly  in  the  growth  of  every  grain  of  mustard 
ieed  in  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

However  modestly  and  unpretendingly  Amelia  Sieve- 
king  might  follow  her  own  path,  however  candid  and 
cmutious  she  might  be  in  her  public  conduct  towards 
persons  of  different  opinions,  she  could  not  altogether 
escape  that  conflict  which  every  open  profession  of 
(kith  must  encounter,  in  so  far  as  it  is  opposed  to  an- 
other belie£  In  the  course  of  the  year  1849  she  was 
drawn  into  a  public  controversy  with  Mr.  Weigelt,  the 
preacher  of  the  Free  Church  in  Hamburg.  She  would 
certainly  have  avoided  this  if  she  could,  but  she  was 
obliged  to  undertake  and  to  carry  it  through.  Mr. 
Weigelt  had  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  a  passage  in  her 
Sixt^'enth  Report,  which  he  applied  to  himself  and  his 
flock,  and  he  wrote  to  her  in  rtwpectful  terms,  yet  with 
the  re^iut'Ht  that  she  would  recal  her  words,  as  othemisi*  he 
woultl  feel  obliged  to  publish  his  letter.  She  thankcni  him 
in  her  answer  for  the  opennt*ss  of  his  conduct,  endea- 
voured to  prove  to  him  that  to  a  certain  degree  hv  had 
misunderstood  her,  but  explained  that  to  recal  wliat  slie 
had  written  with  deliberate  thought  and  care  was  im- 
poasible.    His  letter  was  printed ;  then  followed  her  clear, 
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calm,  and  brief  reply,  with  which  the  matter  was  laid 
before  the  public. 

As  already  observed,  persons  of  celebrity  who  visited 
Hamburg  frequently  sought  Miss  Sieveking's  acquain- 
tance. She  thus  relates  to  Miss  Hosch  a  visit  from 
Frederika  Bremer,  the  novelist : 

*  I  was  obliged  to  meet  her  with  the  confession  that, 
much  as  I  had  heard  of  her  works,  I  had  as  yet  read 
none  of  them,  to  which  she  answered  very  composedly, 
that  she  could  easily  believe  that  I  had  no  time  to  read 
novels.  She  made  altogether  a  most  favourable  impres- 
sion upon  me :  there  is  something  remarkably  simple 
and  unpretending  in  her  whole  manner,  and  in  many 
essential  points  her  views  seem  very  much  the  same  as 
my  own.  The  occasion  of  her  first  anonymous  publica- 
tion was  the  wish  to  procure  a  small  sum  to  buy  the 
necessary  medicines  for  some  poor  sick  people  on  her 
father's  estate,  for  which  her  little  pocket-money  wa> 
not  sufficient.  Her  own  father,  who  died  not  lonjr  aft^r, 
never  knew  of  her  authorship.  She  found  more  and 
more  pleasure  in  the  act  of  composition ;  but  in  all  her 
tales  the  thought  was  always  present  to  her  mind  of 
showing  by  example  how  those  powers  in  our  sex, 
which  now  lie  idle,  might  be  used  to  their  own  profit 
and  that  of  others,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  un- 
married middle-aged  women.  She  seemed  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  my  Association.  I  was  obliged  to  ^Ve 
her  all  my  Reports,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  she  is  thinking 
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of  t^talilitihing  somethiog  of  the  same  kiud  in  Stock- 
bohn/ 

Mi.««(  Sicveking  writes  to  the  widow  of  her  cousin 
the  Syndic  in  September  1850: 

*  I  have  to  send  you  a  hearty  greeting  from  the 
Ihichess  of  Wurtemberg,  who  ktely  brought  to  visit  me 
I  Prina*s8  of  Ilohenzollernt  and  a  younger  lady,  the 
Princi*s8  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst ;  the  latter  after- 
rards  spent  a  wliole  evening  with  me,  and  interested 
me  very  much.  Among  other  foreigners  whom  I  have 
leen,  I  may  mention  a  M.  Cerfb^re,  who  is  travelling  in 
the  empK»y  and  at  the  expense  of  the  French  (lovem- 
ment,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
fp'anization  of  the  lN*nevolent  institutions  of  Gennanv. 
He  s|)ent  two  evenings  with  me.  We  had  much 
[>leaMuit  converwitiony  and  I  found  him  a  very  s(*nsible 
[nan,  with  ime  m*riiius  exception — namely,  that  he  liad 
iindt-rtaken  a  journey  for  such  a  purpose  without 
knowing  one  word  of  German/ 

Mi>H  i^ieveking  had  Ix^en  often  pressed  to  write  a 
[ii<ory  of  her  life,  of  which  some  fragmentary  notict* 
iiail  alre:uly  ap|M*ared  in  her  b<K)ks  and  addrt*Mk*s,  and 
iu  a  numlMT  of  the  (rerman  Indies*  Illustrati*<l  Almanack 
for  1H48.  This  was  originally  written  by  herwif  for 
»  Frenc^h  peri<Klical  work.  She  replied  to  a  fresh  in- 
ritati«)n  of  the  same  kiud  as  follows: 

*  I  will  not  denv  tliat  there  is  a  certain  attractiveness 
in  the  idea  of  writing  an  autobiography.    It  would  not  be 
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uninteresting  to  myself  to  call  up  the  whole  imagery  of 
my  past  life  before  my  mind,  to  renew  its  faded  colours, 
and  above  all  to  recognise  the  Master  Hand  whidi 
planned  the  whole.  And  since  my  life  has  shaped 
itself  not  quite  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  I  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  many  distinguished  persons, 
I  might  hope  that  a  well-written  account  of  it  would 
afiford  some  entertainment  to  others,  and  would  not  be 
without  its  value  in  giving  weight  and  currency  to  tiie 
ideas  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  my  work.  Howctct, 
there  are  many  objections  to  my  acceding  to  the  re- 
quest ;  above  all,  that  which  decides  me  against  it  ia 
the  want  of  time.  My  Yearly  Report  is  always,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  trouble  to  me ;  it  is  so  hard  to  find  the 
necessary  leisure  for  writing  it.  I  usually  go  away  for  a 
fortnight  to  seek  at  a  distance  the  quiet  which  is  pre- 
vented in  Hamburg  by  unavoidable  interruptions.' 
....  She  then  refers  to  the  fragments  already  pub- 
lished, and  concludes  :  '  I  could  no  doubt  communicate 
much  more  on  the  same  subject,  and  it  is  possible  that 
I  may  do  so  at  some  future  day,  if  the  Lord  should 
give  me  rest  in  the  evening  of  life  from  my  work ;  but 
for  the  present,  as  I  said  before,  it  cannot  be.' 

She  writes  to  the  same  lady  who  had  made  this 
request,  and  who  was  personally  imknown  to  her : 

'  It  would  indeed  give  me  great  pleasure  if  we  could 
meet  for  once  in  this  life.  Our  lives  are  in  essentials 
governed  by  the  same  principles,  and  we  have  similar 
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i5ons  to  praiflc  God  for  His  mercy  in  directing  ua. 
it  tliere  is  evidently  a  greater  completeness  in  your 
irk  tlian  in  mine.  Your  institution  affords  an  ad- 
irahle  centre 'in  which  all  your  strength  may  be  even 
;ally  concentrate<l,  which  is  in  many  respects  a  great 
in.  The  circumstances  of  a  great  city  require  that 
y  work  shall  l>e  differently  modified ;  in  particular,  the 
•entjtli  ami  energj'  of  the  other  ladies,  who  have  placed 
r*fni«elveH  at  my  disposal,  have  so  many  other  claims 
»c»n  thoin  from  their  social  and  domestic  relations,  that 
ton  it  is  hut  the  cruml)s  that  are  left  for  my  poor. 
iiwivtT,  it  in  only  re4)uire<l  of  stewanls  tliat  they  l)e 
iiml  fiiithful.  Oh  that  everyone  of  us  might  but  lie  in 
m^st  to  work  for  the  kingthmi  of  (mkI,  with  whatever  is 
tni**t4Hl  to  uj5,  Ik»  it  much  or  little,  so  that  we  might  one 
y  hear  from  th<*Ju(lgeof  the  world  that  won!  of  mercy 
>^  WVil  (lone,  g(HKl  and  faithful  handmaid;  thou  luist 
■en  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  niler 
er  many  things:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
»ru  . 

On  hi-ndiug  her  Kight4M»nth  Report  to  the  widowed 
ie«*n  (  aroline  Anu'lia,  kIk*  returns  again  to  th(*  snhj<*ct- 

thf'ApjM-al  to  Christian  Women,*  publishcHi  in  the 
•vi-ntif  nth,  whii'h  h:ui  now  l»een  printed  M'[Miratrlv  for 
strihution;  and,  after  nirntiouing  the  antiehriiitian 
•nialr  Ass<M*iation,  whi4*h  about  tluM  time  wiut  found^nl 

Hamburg  in  o|»|x>sition  to  Iut  own,  nhe  mivh: 
'Where  hucIi  efforts  are  ai'tir,  a  bold  and  eneriritic 
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testimony  to  the  glory  of  God  appears  to  me  to  be  by  w 
means  out  of  place.  Far  less  do  I  care  for  any  praise  wbai- 
ever  in  this  case  than  to  see  one  practical  result  from  mj 
address — namely,  that  many  women's  powers,  hith^'^ 
devoted  to  vanity  and  frivolity,  or  at  best  to  the  hireling 
tasks  of  the  needle,  should  be  set  free  from  these,  and 
won  for  higher  purposes.  And  the  sphere  which  mj 
appeal  pointed  out  to  my  sisters  I  consider  decidedly 
the  fittest  for  them,  because  it  is  best  suited  to  develope 
harmoniously  the  powers  of  a  noble  feminine  nature. 
But,  indeed,  real  womanhood  is  in  my  eyes  something  veiy 
different  from  that  which  many  describe  as  such,  which 
seems  to  me  scarcely  more  than  a  compound  of  weakness 
and  vanity.  I  believe  in  the  powers  of  woinjm  as  I  do  in 
those  of  man,  although  they  are  differently  modititVi. 
All  that  is  re([uired  is,  first,  that  woman  should  km-^ 
her  own  faculties,  and  then  that  they  should  be  guidt^i 
aright,  so  that  in  their  proper  field  they  may  take  ih 
form  of  real  practical  activity.  Besides  the  tendency 
to  frivolity  already  alluded  to,  which  is  by  fiir  the  uv'^' 
prevalent  error,  there  are  two  others  tliat  I  special'.} 
fear  for  my  own  sex— that  of  an  idle  religion  of  sen- 
timent which  is  often  connected  with  a  strong  inclination 
to  unfruitful  speculations,  and  leads  to  enthusiasm  if 
narrow-hearted  exclusiveness :  on  the  other  hand,  tb.' 
of  a  restless  desire  to  be  doing,  which  under  mi>- 
taken  guidance  intrudes  itself  into  some  province  U'T 
which  it  has  neither  vocation  nor  ability, — such  as  I 
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iiMiIarly  consider  poIiticH  to  be.  In  saying  tlm  I 
•  rsp«*cially  in  view  the  case  of  women  of  the 
ill.-  rla*48:  but  I  believe  that  even  for  ladies  of  the 
iot  rank  the  greatent  possible  caution  is  advisable 
ny  interference  with  politics. 

.May  I  v«*ntureto  name  one  thing  more,  which  seems 
!«•  a  ^nnt  hindrance  to  real  well-grounded  progress  in 
><-x.  It  is  th«»  immtxlerate  love  of  talking  which  pre- 
H,  I  umy  say,  among  the  majority  of  women.     You 

l»<Tha|»s  think  I  am  too  S(*vere  upon  my  own  sex, 

it  is  {x»H.sible  that  I  deserve  such  a  n*proach ;  but  at 
t  I  am  convinctnl  that  this  severity  of  juilgment 
s  imt  h'ssen  mv  love  for  them.  I  know  the  evils  of 
Mwn  hriirt.  I  l(M>k  on  the  wholt*  earth  as  a  Siuia- 
tini  for  mortals  sick  of  the  disease  of  sin,  aii<l  if 
*\illiiii;  humnitins  me  to  tr%'  to  n^nitHlvsome  evil  here 
I  thrns  it  is  most  nei*essiiry  that  I  shouhl  s<»arch  out 

cauM-s  which  explain  its  origin :  finally,  I  ilerive 
n  njy  faith  the  joyful  hojM*  that  the  great  Physician 
>«»ul.*  will  at  length  find  help,  even  for  thu»ie  desperate 
r««  where  human  skill  and  human  wimloni  ran  do  no 
re/ 

III  the  summer  of  1H.>1  slie  writes  to  the  Que<»n,  who 
I  lost  a  faithful  friend  by  death: 

Well,  s!ie  is  gone  from  all  the  emptint\si4  of  (*arth 
i»  the  land  of  [M*ace,  where  doubtless  many  of  the 
Lrhtv  movements  of  t»ur  times  will  seem  to  her  onlv  as 
'  wild  confusions  of  a  dream.    ^>he  is  gone  before ;    we 
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follow — who  knows  how  soon  !  Oh  that  among  all  the 
dreams  and  shadows  of  this  present  life  we  might  strike 
deep  root  into  that  which  alone  is  real  and  enduriog- 
the  life  of  God  in  love  1 ' 

Somewhat  further  she  says  in  the  same  letter  — 

*  The  want  of  leisure  for  my  correspondence  is  some 
times  a  real  trouble  to  me.  Sometimes^  however,  it  is 
a  not  unwelcome  excuse  with  which  to  cloke  my  idle 
ness  about  writing.  I  am  the  worst  correspondent  in 
the  world.' 

In  September  of  this  year  Miss  Sieveking  paid  ber 
fourth  visit  to  her  brother  and  sister  in  London,  and  there 
\vrote  her  Nineteenth  Eeport.  About  this  Eeport  she 
writes  to  the  Queen  in  April  1852  :  — 

*  Its  principal  subject  is  the  defects  which  I  think  I 
have  observed  in  associated  work  in  general,  and  in 
particular  in  associations  of  Christian  women.  The 
disclosure  of  such  defects  is  always  a  somewhat  ticklish 
])usiness,  but,  with  your  Majesty's  love  for  plain  truth, 
you  will  certainly  not  blame  my  having  attempted 
it.  Alas  I  it  is  only  too  natural  that  self-love,  when  it 
cannot  bring  forward  its  own  personal  pretensions, 
.'ihould  conceal  itself  under  the  semblance  of  zeal  for 
the  party,  the  society,  or  the  brotherhood  to  which  it 
belongs.  One  flatters  another,  and  they  lull  each  other 
into  a  dream  of  the  gfeneral  excellence  of  the  bodv,  until 
they  tbink  it  quite  a  wonder  that  tbey  are  so  hunihle; 
whiU*  on  the  other  hand  there  can  be  nothing  good  in 
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Kirty  that  is  opposed  to  us,  or  in  the  Society  which 
11(1  acted  in  a  different  spirit  from  our  own.     Alas ! 

nmch  mischief  has  arisen  in  all  ages  from  such 
1,  i)iie-sided  party  spirit,  and  does  arise  even  at 
very  time !  .  .  .  For  the  clergy  to  mix  themselves 
ath  the  party  strife  of  politics  seems  to  me  a  total 
ppreheiision  of  their  glorious  vocation  to  bring 
I*  oil  earth ;  and  I  think  that  in  the  late  conflicts  of 
iou,  many  things  would  have  taken  better  shape,  if 
Kt'r\-antri  of  the  Lord  had  better  understood  their 

pi-culiar  mission  in  times  like  these.' 

eturniiig  once  more  to  the  subject  of  her  English 

,  blie  says : 

There   iH  certainly  much  that  is  interesting  to  be 

d  in  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  emporium  of  the 

<1,  the  land  of  industry,  and  of  freedom  under  the 

of  Iaw,  as  tht?  Kiiglii)h  love  to  describe  their  country ; 

I  felt  this  more  than  ever  before,  on  visiting  the 
ui  island  kiii);dom  for  the  fourth  time  last  autumn« 

I  i-utild  not  settle  p<;rmanently  there,  at  least  not  in 
mi^^hty  capifiil,  where  one  sometimes  feels  s«)  lonely 

forlorn  amid  the  va^st  throng  of  |>eople.     At  my 

iiitlt-inl,  almtiNt  anyone  who  known  the  happin(*RS  of 
e,  iMHMnnet*  ho  tirmly  rooted  there,  that  he  could  not 
k  of  changing  his  place  of  alMnUs  until  the  sum- 
j^  Come  to  him  to  neek  his  home  aU>ve.  But  this 
il(*d  feeling,  that  I  could  not  live  in  England,  dates 
I  my  younger  days,  as  early  as  lb  17,  when  I  first 

f  r 
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paid  a  visit  to  my  brother  there  :  and  yet  I  am  so  tznlj 
alive  to  the  many  excellences  which  are  to  be  found 
among  the  English^  that  my  pupils  often  accuse  me  of 
too  great  a  partiality  for  them.  But  there  are  two 
things  which  to  me  individually  would  make  it  difficult 
to  live  comfortably  amongst  them.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  though  they  value  themselves  so  much  upon  their 
civil  liberty,  they  make  themselves,  in  what  I  think  a 
most  inconvenient  manner,  the  slaves  of  custom  and 
fashion.  The  question  whether  a  thing  is  **  genteel,'' 
or  not  genteel,  is,  to  my  thinking,  far  too  prominent  in 
all  their  social  relations;  especially  as  this  gentilitj 
often  depends  on  entirely  arbitrary  rules,  at  least  1 
cannot  detect  in  it  any  connection  with  that  higher 
idea  of  fitness,  whose  laws  I  fancy  are  much  the  same 
for  cultivated  persons  of  all  nations.  Then,  too,  the 
number  of  their  "  comforts"  appears  to  me  very  uncom- 
fortable, and  in  many  cases  quite  a  burden.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  folly  to  make  one's  self 
dependent  on  so  many  trifling  outward  things,  and  I 
very  early  tried  to  carry  out  in  practice  the  maxim,  that 
the  fewer  wants  a  man  has,  the  greater  his  freedom.  The 
other  point  which  decidedly  would  not  suit  me  in  Eog- 
land,  is  the  rigidity  of  the  religious  life  in  that  church.  I 
most  certainly  could  not  get  on  with  the  majority  of  pious 
people  in  England,  even  with  those  who  are  thoroughly 
sincere  and  earnest.  At  a  certain  distance,  I  can  fully 
acknowledge  and  enjoy  the  real  beauty  of  their  lives.  But 
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if  we  livwl  clcwo  together,  we  shoiiUI  mutually  oflTend  each 
othrr.  ^lany  of  my  religious  TieWB,  although  I  think  I 
have  Rcriptuntl  gruimdii  for  them,  they  would  describe  u 
amnt  lit.Tfi'y:  they  wtmld  think  me  half  lout  if  they 
saw  how  I  flpead  my  SuDdayo,  and  yet  it  would  be 
alinnut  inipusHible  to  me  t«>  bind  down  my  free  iipirit 
in  the  fettem  of  what  feems  to  me  tbeir  uuNpiritual 
mode  of  ke«^»ing  the  aablnth,  v-ithout  loss  to  what  it  v\ 
meaDt  to  further,  the  inward  religious  life.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

1852-1854. 

JOURNEY    TO     COPENHAGEN — LETTER     TO     THE    QUEEN — 

PREPARATION  FOR  A  SIXTH   COURSE   OF   CLASSES REMARKS 

ON   THE  EDUCATION  OF   CHILDREN  OF   THE  LOWER   CLASS — 
FOURTH   VISIT   TO   COPENHAGEN. 

IN  September  1852,  Miss  Sieveking  again  spent  a 
few  weeks  with  her  royal  friend  at  SorgenfreL  In 
December  of  the  same  year  she  writes,  on  occasion  of 
sending  her  Twentieth  Report:  *Does  your  Majesty 
know  which  of  the  expressions  in  your  letter  gave  me 
the  most  pleasure  ?  It  is  the  passage  where  you  sav, 
that  my  visit  has  had  a  kind  of  electrical  effect  upon 
you,  by  which  you  feel  stirred  to  greater  active  useful- 
ness. May  it  please  God,  by  the  grace  of  His  Holy 
Spu'it,  to  give  real  and  enduring  effect  to  such  an  im- 
pression !  I  do  not  overlook  the  many  hindrances  in 
your  Majesty's  position  :  for  most  assuredly  the  notion 
that  any  human  being  must  necessarily  enjoy  greater 
personal  freedom  of  action  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
of  his  rank,  is  a  great  mistake.  Yet,  after  all,  even*- 
one  has  a  certain  amount  of  hindrances  to  overcome, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  to  each  one  of  us  is  his  indolence 
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or  some  other  corruption  of  his  own  nature.  Now  it  iis 
especiaily  in  the  act  of  combating  outward  hindrances 
that  indolence  is  conquered ;  and  the  more  faithfully  we 
«et  ourselves  this  task,  the  more  successful  will  our 
Lord  enable  us  to  be  in  making  a  way  for  ourselres, 
and  the  promise  to  Cynis  will  be  fulfilled  eren  to  us : 
*'  I  will  go  l)efore  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places 
straight :  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  bram,  and 
cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron  .  .  •  .  and  I  will  open 
before  *  thee  ^  the  two-leaved  gates ;  and  the  gates  shall 
not  be  shut*  (Isa.  xlv.  2).  And  can  anything  more 
blessed  be  imagined  for  us,  than  that  the  Ix>rd*s 
gracious  purpose  should  be  attained  in  us»  and  we 
become  really  instruments  of  blessing  in  Jlis  hand? 
And  if  the  fruit  of  our  work  is  often  hidden  from  us,  what 
d«ies  it  matter?  We  can  rest  in  the  conviction  that  if 
we  really  allow  ourselves  to  be  nuide  use  of  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  the  seed  we  sow  will  sun*ly  some 
«lay  bring  a  harvest  of  blessing  here  or  in  the  world  to 
come.     Ah  Tersteegen  says  — 

IW>  tboa  thj  work,  the  brat  that  thoa  canst  da, 
Ab  to  th«*  Lonl,  with  willing  heart  and  tra#; 
If  thou  plrMf-  Him,  whati'Vr  maj  be  thj  lot, 
SnccTM  or  failurr,  Irt  it  Tex  thre  not 

The  mistake  that  many  persons  make  with  regard  to 
their  work  is,  I  think,  that  they  seek  their  stimulus 
n«»t  lU)  much  in  the  inward  voice  of  duty,  as  in  the 
interest  which  the  external  circumstances  of  the  case 
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may  have  to  offer.  Thus,  for  example,  many  ladia 
who  belong  to  viedting  societies  are  for  ever  looking  out 
for  new  and  interesting  cases,  and  of  course,  are  r&j 
often  disappointed.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  if 
we  look  on  the  most  apparently  thankless  case  u  a 
difficulty  which  Gtxl  has  bidden  us  to  exercise  all  ocu 
powers  and  fieusulties  to  surmount^  we  shall  always  find 
a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  it,  as  the  scholar  dosB  in 
a  hard  problem,  and  that  all  the  more  in  proportion  as 
we  heartily  endeavour  to  accomplish  onr  task.  Witli 
this  object,  we  shall  never  rest  content  with  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  case  in  hand,  we  shall  invest!^ 
it  thoroughly,  and  shall  then  find  that  every  case  has  its 
own  physiognomy.  To  a  superficial  observer,  a  himdred 
cases  appear  to  have  all  the  same  features,  and  he 
wearies  of  the  everlasting  monotony,  while  the  attentive 
enquirer  perceives  distinguishing  traits  everywhere,  which 
provide  an  interesting  subject  for  study ;  just  as  to  the  ig- 
norant all  grass  is  simply  grass,  while  the  devout  student 
of  nature  sees  in  the  infinite  variety  of  different  grasses, 
a  call  to  adoring  admiration  of  the  Creator.  In  this 
way,  I  believe  faithfulness  to  the  voice  of  duty  within 
will  impart  a  growing  interest  to  the  work  we  have  in 
hand,  an  interest  which  wiy  be  heightened  by  the 
manifold  combinations  of  circumstances,  which  will 
occur  spontaneously  in  any  work  which  has  some 
variety  of  scope :  one  opportunity  of  doing  aught  for  our 
brethren  always  leads  to  another.' 
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In  December  1853  she  writes  to  the  Queen,  on  occa- 
ion  of  a  death  which  had  touched  her  nearly :  *Ii  ib 
ndeed  a  deeply  sorrowful  feeling,  when  those  who  were 
'oung  with  us  are  one  after  another  called  away  before 
IK,  and  thus  our  path  in  life  becomes  in  a  certain  sense 
•ver  more  and  more  lonely.  And  yet  this  sorrowful  ex- 
>erit'nce  is  a  powerful  incitement,  to  look  up  from  the 
and  wherein  we  are  strangers  to  our  everlasting  home 
ibove,  and  to  cling  more  closely  to  that  Mighty  One, 
rho  can  be  to  us  more  than  fieUher  or  mother,  brother, 
iHter,  or  friend,  and  in  whose  presence  we  shall  one  day 
n€H*t  all  our  beloved  ones  again.  And  that  festival  of 
eiinion  wliich  will  be  solemnised  above,  how  different, 
kow  far  happier  will  it  )>e,  than  the  happiest  meeting 
ip<»n  earth ;  which  is  always  followed  by  a  fresh  parting, 
ind  iu  which  we  are  so  often  pained  by  this  or  that, 
k'hich  secretly  separates  us  in  heart  from  those  who  are 
leiir  UK  in  the  Inxly  !  There,  where  misunderstanding 
i  itnpoiwihle,  where  every  dissonance  melts  into  clear 
nd  |>erf(»i*t  liarmony,  because  all  sin  is  done  away  and 
very  heart  n»-echoe8  the  pure  full  notes  of  the  Divine 
live, — there  it  is  tliat  we  shall,  for  the  first  time,  fully 
ppreh(*nd  the  blesM^lness  that  our  relations  with  each 
ther  ou^ht  to  afford.  Meantime  we  have,  even  here  on 
arth,  many  hours  whose  happine«s  lias  liet^n  drawn 
rotii  the  society  of  others,  for  which  to  thank  our  God  ; 
ti<le<Hl,  when  we  look  buck  on  our  pant  lives,  are  not  the 
brightest  spots  in  the  retrospect,  for  the  most  part,  those 
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times  when  we  have  enjoyed  communion  with 
souls?  And  even  now  how  much  blessing  flows  to  a 
constantly  through  our  social  relationis  ;  and  how  mvA 
more  might  we  not  derive  from  them  if  we  were  more 
careful  to  consecrate  them  all  to  Grod,  if  we  looked  on 
each  one  of  them  as  a  lesson  set  us  by  our  heavenlj 
Master,  from  which  we  might  learn  something  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.' 

Somewhat  later  she  says  in  the  same  letter:  '1 
cannot  allow  myself  any  journey  this  summer,  hecause 
it  is  the  last  year  of  my  present  course  of  classes. 
Next  Easter  the  greater  part  of  this  set  of  children  are 
to  be  confirmed,  and  this  will  bring  my  fifth  course 
of  instruction  to  an  end.  Yet  I  feel  courage  and 
strength  to  begin  a  sixth  course,  at  Michaelmas  1854, 
imder  the  proviso  naturally  of  St.  James  (iv.  15)— 
'*  If  the  Lord  will,  and  we  live."  The  thought  of  a 
fresh  circle  of  little  scholars  of  from  six  to  eight 
years  old,  already  gives  me  deUghtful  pleasure  in 
anticipation.  But  ought  I  not  to  praise  the  mercy  of  my 
God,  who  has  granted  me  a  vocation  in  life,  which 
in  my  sixtieth  year  has  still  the  same  interest  for  me, 
which  it  had  when  I  first  selected  it  in  my  eighteenth? 
When  my  present  pupils  are  gone,  I  shall  enter  on  a 
few  months  of  comparative  leisure,  which  I  intend  to 
employ  partly  in  the  publication  of  my  "  Conversations 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  partly  with  preparations  for 
my  future  scholars :  for  precisely  because  we  have  been 
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for  many  years  employed  in  any  work,  we  should  be 
««pecially  on  our  guard  against  slipping  into  a  mecha- 
nical routine,  and  falling  behind  the  continual  progress 
of  the  age,' 

It  was  then  in  contemplation  to  found  a  little  orphan- 
bouse  in  Copenhagen,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen, 
for  twelve  children  whose  parents  had  died  of  the 
cholera;  and  Miss  Sieveking  expresses  her  opinion  re- 
specting the  principles  on  which  such  an  institution  for 
the  lower  class  should  l>e  founded,  as  follows: 

'  The  most  essential  part  of  their  education  seems  to  me 
to  be,  that  a  sound  Christian  knowledge,  immediately 
drawn  from  the  Word  of  (i od  itself,  should  be  the  basis 
of  all  the  instniction  given  to  the  children :  but  that  this 
Christian  doctrine  should  really  pervade  the  life  of  the 
whole  institution,  and  not  be  a  mere  outward  show,  by 
which  children  may  easily  be  trained  to  hypocrisy.  We 
must  alMo  carefully  avoid  satiating  young  minchi  with 
spiritual  things;  it  occasions  secret  disgust.  Further, 
in  the  wh<»Ie  plan  of  education,  the  future  destination 
of  the  chil<lren  must  not  \ye  forgotten,  and  they  should 
not  be  e<lucated  a)M>ve  their  station.  How  much  of 
their  life's  happiness  may  be  destroywl  lM*forehand,  if 
children  are  early  taught  to  look  too  high,  and  to  make 
demands,  which  the  future  In^fore  them  cannot  satisfy ! 
In  this  r<«spect  I  think  that  S4)me  caution  is  required 
in  bringing  the  chihlren  of  poor  parents  into  very  fri*- 
quent  contact  with  persons  of  the  higher  classes,  unless 
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the  latter  possess  the  sound  judgement  and  tact  reqmste 
for  the  judicious  management  of  such  intercourse.   It 
should  be  understood,  that  we  must  treat  the  childrei 
of  the  lower  class  diflferently  from  those  of  the  highei; 
not  only  in  respect  of  the  more  limited  range  of  their 
instruction,  but  in  the  whole  tone  of  our  intercoonc 
Much  which  seems  allowable  in  dealing  with  children 
of  the  higher  classes  appears  to  me  clearly  unsuitaUe 
when  we  have  to  do  with  the  children  of  the  poor.  Doubt- 
less the  element  of    love  should  as  little    be  absent 
here,  as  in  the  education  of  the  richest  and  the  nohlest 
But  the  mode  and  manner  of  its  expression  must  fa 
their  own  sake  be  dififerent.     It  is  easy  to  spoil  them 
with  too  much  tenderness,  and  make  them  too  sensitive 
to  the  roughnesses  they  must  meet  with  in  after  life? 
particularly  in  their  relations  with  other  persons,  and 
from  which  we  cannot  shield  them.     In  our  intercourse 
with  grown  people  among  the  poor,  there  is  not  the 
same  danger,  and  here  I  should  wish   to  multiply  the 
points  of  contact.     The  danger  is  not  so  great,  because, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  people  know  already  from  expe- 
rience what  they  have  to  expect  in  life,  and  especially 
in  their  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  we,  on 
the  other,  are  not  so  apt  to  forget  the  difference  between 
them  and  ourselves.     On  the  contrary,  it  often  appear? 
to  the  upper  class  of  persons,  to  be  greater  than  it  really 
is,  and  they  are  only  too  much  inclined  to  consider  the 
poor  as  altogether  different  from  themselves.     But  thii 
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manifestly  prejudicial  to  the  sympathy  which  one 
uman  being  ought  to  feel  for  another,  and  I  think  it  a 
ixxl  thing,  therefore,  that  the  various  classes  should  be 
nalgamated  by  means  of  frequent  intercourse.  Yet  I 
tn  so  far  opposed  to  'the  levelling  principles  of  the 
emocrats,  that  I  consider  it  a  decided  mistake,  in 
ersons  of  higher  rank,  to  try  to  put  those  of  the  lower 
lass  exactly  on  the  same  footing  with  themselves.  It  does 
lem  no  good,  and  will  probably  embarrass  them,  or 
lake  them  presuming.  The  aim  of  the  Christian  phi- 
uithropist,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  poor,  should  be, 
think,  to  render  them  content  with  the  station  Uo<l 
■s  assigned  them  in  society ;  by  making  them  feel  that 
ere  th4?ir  own  position  the  very  lowest,  we  respect 
lem  if  they  till  it  worthily,  and  that,  where  they  stand 
I  need  of  our  help,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  give  it 
leiiu  If  we  endeavour,  in  an  unnatural  manner,  to 
ft  them  a)K)ve  their  station,  we  sow  the  seeds  of  dis* 
mtent,  which  an*  sure  to  bear  fruit,  wh(*n  they  fall 
ick  fn>ni  the  false  elevation  in  which  they  cannot 
laintain  themselves,  into  their  fonner  condition.* 

In  June  1853,  Miss  Sieveking  congratulated  her 
dest  nephew,  who  hml  previouidy  lost  a  little  child, 
1  the  birth  of  a  son,  <»n  which  occasion  she  writes:* 

*Very  much  have  I  lieeu  pleased  with  your  peda- 
r>gical  ideas,  and  I  sulMcrilN)  to  them  all  in  their  full 

•  In  £iigli»b.— Ta. 
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extent.  With  satisfaction  I  recognise  in  you  thetw 
Sieveking's  race,  which  issued,  as  you  will  remember,froi 
a  worthy  Westphalian  schoolmaster.  Till  now  I  dwoM 
have  thought  that  the  good  old  schoolmaster's  blooi 
flowed  in  all  its  purity  only  in  the  veins  of  the  fenak 
descendants.  In  no  way,  however,  am  I  jealous  f(vtk 
female  line  of  our  family,  so  as  to  grudge  the  molt 
valuable  talent  of  education  to  anyone  of  the  nude  ooe^ 
and  last  of  all  to  you.  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  tW 
you  may  find  on  your  path  as  few  disappointments  ai 
possible.  Alas  I  what  young  parents  should  not  likelo 
set  before  their  eyes  the  fairest  prospects  for  thar 
darlings  upon  their  knees  1  And  how  should  they  not 
have  in  readiness  a  plan  of  education  which  scarcelj 
can  fail  to  realise  those  prospects ;  a  plan  so  full  of 
wisdom  and  beautiful  harmony,  that  it  needs  must  lead 
to  a  most  happy  result,  if  there  was  not — a  single  ij  n(^, 
but  a  most  weighty  one  it  must  be  owned — if  there  was 
not  so  much  sin  and  fragility  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  in  them  on  whom  the  experiment  is  to 
be  tried,  enough  to  derange,  even  perhaps  to  subvert, 
the  most  elaborate  and  best  combined  plan.  With  ail 
that,  I  feel  bold  to  augur  you  success.  The  general 
sober  tenour  of  your  mind  will  preserve  you  from  the 
danger  of  being  led  astray  by  vain  chimeras:  you  don't 
even  wish  for  a  phenomenon  in  your  child ;  vou  have 
not  raised  your  standard  above  your  reach ;  you  will  he 
satisfied  if  you   see  your  boy  grow  up  to  become  a 
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1-thinking  and  strong-acting  man*  •  •  •  Parental 
is  the  tutelar  angel  of  the  child;  but, as  other  holy 
\»,  he  is  to  take  his  commission,  not  from  nature's 

only,  but  from  before  the  throne  of  the  Most 
I.  To  Turiate  the  same  theme,  you  will  certainly 
-  with  me  in  three  cardinal  points,  as  forming  the 
of  every  sound  pedagogical  theory —  truth,  activity, 
>lHMiienee.  At  the  bottom  of  all  this  must  be  a 
g  faith:  a  painted  image  floating  on  the  surface 
not  do.  Woe  to  them  who  systematically  engraft 
ie  into  their  pupil's  heart,  in  teaching  the  infant 
to  pronounce  words  in  which  the  teachers  them* 
s  do  not  l>elieve,  and  which  for  the  child  are  void 
use  and  genuine  feeling ! ' 

tlie  HJUiH*  letter  Miss  Sieveking  recurs  to  a  subject 
[\  wuM  very  near  her  heart,  and  respecting  which 
nmid  not  linten  to  an  opposite  opinion  without 
i<»n,  ho  closely  wah  her  own  view  entwined  with  her 
f  habit  of  thought,  namely,  the  question  of  eternal 
iliinent.  '  In  a  former  letter,'  she  savs,  ^  you  ask 
:o  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  there  is 
H»n  i>arfnti*  con^ioling  themselves  with  the  cunvic- 
that  their  liabies  who  die  young  are  partakers  of 
»nly  bliss,  and  between  their  devotion  to  their 
reti,  which  would  induce  them  to  do  anything  to 
•nt  their  <lying.  To  follow  out  (you  add)  the 
:*r  conelui^ion  K^gitimately,  is  to  act  as  the  mad- 
m  who  skughtered  her  children  in  order  that  they 
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might  be  saved  the  peril  of  their  souls.  My  dev 
Edward,  let  me  tell  you  my  mind  freely:  if  tie 
promises  are  right,  if  the  new-bom  babe  after  liii 
decease,  without  any  intermediate  state,  immediatdr 
enters  the  abode  of  heavenly  bliss :  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  soul  that  dies  in  his  sins  is  to  be  condemned 
to  never-ending  torments ;  then,  indeed,  I  can  see  u 
that  poor  woman's  proceeding,  not  madness,  but  rather 
the  highest  abnegation  of  motherly  love,  Howevo-yitii 
precisely  the  enormity  of  such  a  position  that  appein 
to  me  a  striking  argument  against  the  melancholj 
doctrine  of  never-ending  perdition.  It  often  poxzks 
me  how  its  adherents,  among  them  so  many  pious  and 
in  other  respects  enlightened  men,  can  adapt  to  it  their 
notions  of  supreme  Justice  and  almighty  Love.  \Miat, 
the  new-born  child  in  possession  of  eternal,  unspeak- 
able bliss,  without  any  struggle,  without  any  trial,  only 
because  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him  from  a  world  of 
sin,  before  his  sleeping  propensity  to  it  was  developed— 
and  the  poor  wretch,  the  ofifspring  of  vice  and  shame, 
in  the  midst  of  mighty  temptations  left  without  a 
spiritual  guide,  he,  for  not  having  overcome  his  evil 
passions,  he  should  be  devoted  to  never-ending  eternities 
of  woe !  No,  no ;  till  my  last  breath  I  shall  protest 
with  all  my  might  against  a  view  of  things  which,  in 
my  eyes,  leads  to  blasphemy.  In  my  opinion,  heaven 
and  earth  are  not  reft  asunder,  the  earth  not  isobted 
from  heaven,  but  both  in  the  nearest  combination,  as 
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n«;  and  continuation  are  annexed  one  to  another* 
s«t»  in  the  life  of  every  mortal  a  vaat  plan  of 

I  nu  wliose  firnt  rudimenta  only  are  thrown  into  the 
(•tw(vn  his  cra<lle  and  his  tomb,  but  whose  com- 
vfhiiH'mt'nt  will  take  eternities  to  come.  Should 
is  uAi  you  of  a  consolation  with  regard  to  your 
Ixloveil  fi r8t-bom ?  Oh  no,  I  don*t  think  so. 
ivt*  rt*8ij;nfd  your  dear  little  Edward  into  the 
i)f  your  heavenly  Father,  who  loves  him  better 
rtn  yon  could  love  him.  Allien  he  had  been 
you,  what  tentler  cares  would  you  have  lavished 
ill) !     Now  you  would  surely  not  have  taken  him 

^o<k1  nurse,  except  in  the  one  case  that  you 
ind  another,  l>etter  still.  80  when  the  Ix>rd  has 
rour  darling  from  you,  you  may  safely  trust  His 
at  it  wan  only  to  transfer  the  young  plant  to 
'  climate  more  favourable  to  its  growth  and 
>enK*nt.' 

ipril  1854  she  writes  to  her  nephew,  again  in 
1 :  *  Your  letter  has  given  me  very  much  pleasure 
genuine  expressions  of  the  justly  appreciated  hap- 

ki^'hich  is  fallen  to  your  lot But  now   let 

der  you  the  like  in  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
inappreciable  privileges  of  my  situation.  The 
nee  of  Divine  grace  is  not  indeed  confined  to 
-ticular  sphere  of  human  life.  Matrimonial  and 
J  happiness  stand  very  high  in  my  estimation ; 

II  I  could  almost  defy  any  married  woman  and 
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happy  mother,  whether  not,  on  the  whole,  the  sum  of 
gladness  I  have  enjoyed  equak  hers,  though  probably 
my  life  is  more  deficient  in  hours  of  high  ecstacy.  But 
I  think,  that  in  an  average  estimate  of  human  felicity, 
a  general  tenour  of  quiet  satisfaction  falls  heavier  in 
the  scale,  than  those  periods  of  all  over-towering  bliss, 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  can  be  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. My  dear  Edward,  my  dear  Jane,  if  Providence 
grants  you  a  daughter,  let  her  learn  early,  that  the 
essential  conditions  of  a  woman  and  happiness  are  no 
others  than  faith,  and  charity,  and  hope ;  and  if  perhaps 
her  old  aunt  does  not  live  to  see  her  blooming  youth, 
let  this  be  my  legacy  to  her — the  solemn  assurance, 
that  also  a  single  state  may  be  glorified  by  unspeakable 
blessings,  if  it  is  filled  up  by  a  vocation  of  charitable 
love.' 

Speaking  of  her  Children's  Hospital,  she  tells  her 
nephew,  that  she  has  added  a  fourth  to  the  three  work- 
ing deaconesses,  in  order  to  divide  the  burthen  of  care 
and  labour,  which  had  become  too  heavy.  '  As  to  the 
increase  of  expense  occasioned  by  this  new  arrangement, 
we  were  emboldened  to  encounter  it  by  a  fine  lecracv  of 
above   100  marks  in  ducats,*  successively  laid  by  for 

our  institution  by  a  poor  solitary  woman. In 

melancholy  and  almost  misanthropic  seclusion  from  the 
world,  she  passed  her  last  years  at  Ham,  almost  for^^otten, 
I  daresay,  by  most  of  her  former  acquaintances.    Poor 

*  69/. 
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»iil !  how  much  more  happiness  would  these  pieces  of 
)ld  have  yielded  to  her,  if,  instead  of  hoarding  them 
p,  tliough  for  a  charitable  purpose,  she  herself  had 
^plicd  them  to  the  mitigation  of  human  misery,  add- 
ig  her  heart's  sympathies  to  the  gift  of  charity,  and 
lUH  enjoying  the  swt^etness  of  loving  and  of  being 
tfloveil.' 

In  August  18549  Miss  Sieveking  accepted  another 
ivitation  to  visit  the  Queen  at  Sorgenfrei,  and  she 
rit»*«  after  her  return  home:  — 

*I  ft'el  well  and  cheerv,  and  look  liack  on  the  three 
eeks*  ejiiikule  of  my  sojourn  at  Sorgenfrei  with  thank- 
dmiis.  If  one  couhi  not  rejoice  to  return  home,  in 
ly  opinion  one  hrni  l>etter  not  travel ;  and  I  heartily 
ity  any  one  to  whom  travelling  has  l>ccome  such  a 
ec(*Htiity,  that  he  is  continually  longing  to  see  new 
laces  and  countries,  mu\  cannot  stay  (piietly  at  home 
>r  a  Niti<;le  summer.  When  things  are  as  they  should 
e  with  us,  it  Hc*<*ms  to  me  that  the  circle  to  which  we 
nine^liatrly  lM*h>ng  nuist  always  be  the  deart«st  to  our 
eart.  Kut  with  all  this  I  should  U*  most  ungniteful 
ot  to  acknowleilge  h(»w  much  I  have  often  gaim*d  by 
rav(*lling.  I  am  sure  it  d<H*s  one  a  great  deal  of  giNxl 
t>  get  out  of  harness  cx*casionally,  and  U*  fn^*  fmm 
ne*s  every-ilay  business;  and  it  cc*rtainly  is  not  a  g*Kxi 
liing  for  a  man  to  lie  l>ound  to  the  habits  of  his  own  • 
ouse  and  home,  like  a  snail  to  its  shell.  And  if  from 
uch  an  occasional  excursion  over   land  and  sea,  we 

0  o 
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bring  no  blessing  back  to  our  own  home,  it  is  sojnSj 
our  own  £Etult,  for  not  knowing  how  to  make  use  of  ner 
impressions.  No  doubt  however  there  is  a  more  and  a 
less,  in  all  this,  which  does  not  altogether  depend  upon 

oiirselves Once  more  a  thousand  thanks  for  the 

beautiful  token  of  remembrance  which  I  received  from 
my  dear  Queen  at  our  parting  hour.  It  will  be  to  me  a 
symbol  of  deep  significance.  The  rings,  linked  one  withm 
the  other,  to  which  I  can  find  neither  beginning  nor  end, 
remind  me  of  eternity.  The  glowing  red  stone  in  the 
middle  is  to  me  an  image  of  love,  that  love  of  God 
which  will  bestow  on  us  the  blessedness  of  eternal  life, 
and  does  bestow  it  now,  when  we  suflFer  His  love  to  be 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Your 
Majesty's  hair  entwined  with  a  golden  chain  will  renuDd 
•  me  to  show  myself  worthy  of  the  favour  which  a  noble 
princess  has  vouchsafed  to  me,  and  the  chain  suggests 
the  ties  which  ought  to  unite  all  mankind,  from  the 
throne  down  to  the  lowest  condition  of  social  life,  but 
which  indeed,  to  make  them  firm  and  enduring,  require 
to  be  linked  to  a  higher  throne  than  that  of  any  earthly 
potentate.' 
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1854-1856. 

THE   5IXTH    COURSE    OF    CLAHSES    BEGUN THE   TWESTT- 

SEaiN'h    ItETOKT,    AND   HER    LAST    IMMiK,    *  CONVERMTlONs/ 

ETC.  —  PtJLITK'S — LETTER   T<>   THE   QUEEN   OF   I'UUSSIA 

FIFTH    VISIT   TO    ENULANIi THE    BATHS  OT   LII'I^SPRLVGE. 

TN  Df^cfinluT  Mi«8  Sievekiiig  8t»nt  h<»r  Twc*nty-WH.*<)ii(i 
•^  Ke{M)rt  to  the  (jiUH^n,  and  witli  it  ht*r  la^t  liuok,  ju5t 
piihliMlicil  —  *  ronviTwUioiiH  on  Particular  PaiwagcM  of 
Holy  Scripture.'  Shv  writ4»«  at  the  name  time:-  '  Since 
I  have  b<*)^in  my  nixth  cuurne  of  cl:uweii  with  tiftcvn  little 
girlis  I  am  (ibli^^ed  to  {M>rtion  out  my  time  very  care- 
fullv*  in  (»nler  not  t4»  In*  hindenHl  in  mv  rurn-nt  em- 
ploymentfl.  Tlie  la^t  M*t  of  pupiln  claim  their  ri'^htu, 
aii<l  I  could  very  well  um*  one  or  two  more  mornings 
ttuui  there  are  in  the  wivk.  However,  all  iM  now  n*}^i- 
larly  fitted  in,  and  I  always  think  tliat  it  in  a  much 
liappier  thin);  to  Ik*  at  a  Iokk  <»ften  h4»w  to  find  time 
enough,  than  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  con- 
Mder  it  a  great  ml  vantage  t4)  have  a  tixe<i  employment 
which  oi-cupieu  the  hirger  iK)rtii»n  of  one's  time.  Where 
thi^  in  not  the  caiM.*,  I  think  it  id  well  to  supply  the 

o  o  s 
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want  by  making  for  oxurselveB  as  r^^olar  an  appoitioB* 
ment  of  our  time  as  poBBible.  But  this  plan  must  ht 
arranged  as  under  the  eye  of  Ood,  seriously 
the  means  and  faculties  for  doing  good  which  He 
entrusted  to  us,  and  remembering  also  the  aoo 
which  He  will  one  day  require  of  the  conscientioaB 
posal  of  them*  But  I  think  it  requires  much  more 
energy  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  of  life,  of  which  the 
ordering  is  more  or  less  in  our  own  power,  than  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  a  prescribed  calling.' 

She  expresses  her  sentiments  on  another  subject 
in  this  letter,  on  which  she  remarks  : — *  Your  Majesty  is 
at  this  time,  no  doubt,  much  occupied  with  politictl 
interests ;  this  is  most  natural  for  princes,  and  perhaps 
entirely  right :  yet  you  will  not  take  it  amiss,  if  I  wish  to 
lay  a  counterbalancing  weight  in  the  other  scale:  namely, 
the  interests  of  poor  suflFering  humanity.  Your  Majesty, 
at  least  in  your  present  position,  is  not  called  upon  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  entangled  maze  of  state  affairs; 
but  to  distribute  the  means  of  blessing  — not  money 
only,  but  of  real  blessing — among  the  poor  and  needy  is, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  the  especial  mission  of  Christian 
widows  in  general.  Must  it  not  then  be  recognised  by 
the  widow  of  the  father  of  his  country,  as  peculiarly 
her  own?  So  many  political  questions  seem  to  me  to 
have  no  moral  importance  for  individuals,  except  at  the 
moment  when  they  arise.  "ttTiatever  in  these  political 
relations  belongs  to  history,  whatever  contains  a  pro- 
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niii%  of  future  good  for  the  nations,  we  must  leave  to 
a  higher  handy  which  will  know  how  to  arrange  all 
the  tangled  threads,  and  form  them  into  a  tissue  of 
beauty.  To  him  to  whom  it  is  given,  as  it  were,  to  see 
that  Hand  at  work,  there  may  well  l»e  a  joy  in  doing 
ho.  Only,  I  think,  there  are  but  few  who  do  not 
fiee  things  through  a  colouretl  medium,  amd  then  every- 
thing appoarH  different  from  what  it  really  is.  1  for 
my  part  —  hut  then  indeed  the  literature  of  newspapers 
iH  now-anlays  almost  entirely  a  temi  inetHpiita  to 
me —  I  would  rather  study  the  |)olicy  of  the  great  Kuler 
uf  the  worhi  in  the  ]Mi«t,  which  has  already  liecome 
history,  than  in  the  wild  agitation  of  the  present/ 

)Iiiis  Sieveking  si*nt  her  new  IxM)k  to  the  Queen  of 

PniHsia  alM»ut  this  time,  and  wrote  to  her  with  it.     In 

the  Mimmer  of  1HJ3  the  King  an<l  Queen  of  Prussia, 

iluring  a  visit  to  Hamburg,  had  visittnl  the  Children's 

Hospital,  and  luui  left  it  a  libi*nd  gift  in  m4»ney.     She 

returns  her  thanks  f(»r  this,  excusing  herst*lf  for  not 

having  done  S4)  lK*fi»re,  and  c4intinui*H  : — ^  Since  then  two 

yeiirly  Kefiorts  of  our  Association  have  apiR'arinl,  lioth 

of  which  were  c<»m|>osed  during  tlie  leisure  of  a  three 

wi*«*kjt*  visit  to  the  (Wle  of  Sorgenfrei  in  the  summer 

iif  1852,  and  again  laht  summer;  ejioh  time  I  hail  the 

iileiisure  of  hhowing  the  manuscript  to  the  excellc-nt 

(^Mieen  (  aroline  Amelia.     I  venturer!  also  to  rt*ml  my 

••  ('onversati«»ns  on  the  Holy  Scriptures^  to  her  lK'fi»re 

printing,   and   indeed,  it    is   principally  her  approval 
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which  has  emboldened  me  to  send  a  copy  of  this  work 
to  your  Majesty,  for  I  fancy  that   there  is  a  certain 
kindredness  of  spirit  between  yourself  and  her.  No  douU, 
however,  your  Majesty  must  often  be  overburdened  with 
the  quantity  of  books  sent  to  you  in  this  way,  and  it  is 
impossible  you  should  read  them  all,  so  that  it  could 
not  surprise  me  if  my  book  were  left  unread,  especially 
as  it  is  intended  for  quite  young  women.     Should  you, 
however,  cast  a  glance  at  it,  and  should  you  be  satisfied 
that  its  tendency  is  agreeable  to  your  views,  then  I 
would  ask  you  to  look  around  your  circle  for  any  young 
lady  to  whom  my  reflections  —  and  especially  the  last 
portion,  the  "Legacy  to  my  Young  Friends'' — would  l>e 
suitable,  and  who   might  make  a  good    use  of  theni. 
Indeed  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  ideas  there  express^^ 
should  find  acceptance  and  response  in   many  circles, 
because  I  think  I  see  in  them  a  remedy  for  the  frivolity 
and  vanity  to  which  unhappily  so  many  of  our  sex  are 
given  up,  and  which  leave  the  heart  so  empty,  and  life 
so  barren.     One  of  my  nephews  lately  wrote  to  me  at 
some  length  on  the  plan  of  study  which,  in  his  opinion, 
I  ought  to  pursue  with  my  pupils,  advising  me  to  en- 
deavour, as  next  in  importance  to  Christian  principles, 
to  awaken  in  them  a  certain  exclusive  feeling  of  German 
patriotism.     But   I   cannot  admit  the  suggestion :  the 
field  of  politics  is  almost  foreign  to  myself,  nor  can  I 
concede  to  women  and  young  girls,  especially  of  the 
middle  class,  any  right  to  busy  themselves  w^ith  political 
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que8tioD8,  gave  in  a  very  limited  measure.  They  are 
dearly  not  called  to  take  an  active  part  in  such 
affairs,  and  idle  speculationsy  as  I  think,  can  neither 
really  satisfy  their  o^-n  minds,  nor  Ik>  any  good  to  those 
aroand  them.  If  we  are  but  true  S4*rvanti(  of  our  I/ord 
we  shall  be  of  as  much  service  to  our  country  as  it  lies 
witLin  the  sphere  of  our  powers  and  duties  to  be.  It  may 
be  tne  dutv  of  the  hi^'hest  of  our  sex  to  venture  them- 
selv^  into  the  labyrinth  of  state  affmrs ;  but  I  cannot 
holt  it  to  hv  the  business  of  the  middle  class  to  do  so. 
But  one  mission,  I  think,  is  common  to  all  women,  Ih* 
tkey  of  high  rank  or  of  low,  although  the  variety  of 
pMition  will  mo<lify  its  fonn.  It  is  the  mission  of 
bumble  ministering  love,  groumU^d  <»n  faith,  whose 
gentle  magic  intcqxtses  with  a  softening  influence^ 
anidst  the  hanl  contrari<'ties  and  iKissioiuite  agitatiims 
o*  the  world,  and  brings  heaven  down  t<»  €*arth,  making 
a[iaradise  within  the  heart,  if  it  canmit  always  suc(x*ed 
ii  doing  so  in  the  outwanl  worhl.  That  the  Eternal 
Iiive  may  make  us  all,  from  the  princt-ss  on  the  throne 
U  the  lt»wi*»tt  |>easaiit  girl,  eviT  more  truly  instruments 
cf  bK*Ksing  in  His  IIan<l,  is  the  def|K*t<t  wish  of  my 
leart/ 

She  expresscH  her  profoundest  i^onvictions  on  the 
mnie  subj(*ct  in  a  letter  to  Qu(*en  Caroline  Amelia,  of 
June  1855.     She  there  says :  — 

*  It  seems  t4>  me  a  tremendous  res]iousibility  for  a 
Christian  ruler  to  risk  the  life  and  well-beiug  of  so 
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many  thousands  of  his  subjects  in  any  war  which 
possibly  have  been  avoided.     I  myself  know  of  but  ok 
point  of  view  for  all  political  questions^that  of  the  Gospd 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  in  which  I  do  not  findm 
and  error  on  both  sides,  and  that  in  the  very  quesi(ffl 
itself,  not  merely  in  the  opposing  leaders.     In  the  ip 
of  many,  political  passions  and  the  love  of  our  comtir 
are  identical :  but  in  my  estimation  this  is  a  false  wt, 
and  I  hold  that  many  are  excellent  patriots  who  kow 
nothing  about  politics.     I  would  define  patriotisn  as 
the  love  of  the  country  wherein  by  God's  appointneit 
we  were  bom,  beyond  all  other  countries ;  the  love  i 
the  nation  with  whom  He  has  placed  us  in  connectioi, 
beyond  all  other  nations.     A  feeling  so  deeply  rootd    ] 
in  our  natiu-e  must  be  a  sign  of  the  will  of  our  Make 
in  this  respect,  and  when  hallowed  by  Christianity,  tb 
love  of  our   country  must  undoubtedly  be    reckond 
among  the  Christian  virtues.     But  one  thing  I  mut 
maintain,  which  perhaps  would  scandalise  many  warn 
patriots:  the  feeling  of  national  hatred  I  hold  to  le 
wholly  incompatible  with    the   spirit   of   Christianit}: 
and  even  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  I  couB 
not  well  bear  to  hear  the  French  spoken  of  as  a  natioi 
of  rascals,  against  whom  anything  was  allowable  in  the 
way  of  vengeance,  for  the  \vrongs  they  had  done  to  us. 
I  Hnow  that  cosmopolitism  is  often  a  mere  mask  for 
selfishness;  under  pretence  of  aiming  at  the  good  of 
the  whole  human  race,  people  neglect  the  interests  of 
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their  uwn  country,  and  even  of  those  who  are  united  to 
them  by  the  holiest  tiett.  But  the  faltie  pretence  cannot 
do  away  with  the  reality.  All  ChriHtians  should  in  a 
peculiar  sense  be  cosinopulitesy  because  they  acknowledge 
%  Kedi*i*nier,  who  in  th<*  propitiation  for  the  sius  of  the 
irhole  world,  and  wh(»  willeth  to  gather  all  the  races  of 
men  into  one  flock.  But  I  ain  deeply  convinced  that  this 
Chriritiau  co8mo|>olitii*m,  though  it  enlarges  our  hearts, 
in  no  way  lessons  the  depth  and  fervoiur  of  our  feelings. 
riu*  old  (fennans  were  often  fired  to  the  shedding  of 
bl<xKl  by  the  wild  outcries  of  their  w6men :  but  this 
?an  never  lie  the  {Mirt  of  Christian  women.  What  other 
niij«Ki(»n  ran  theirs  l>e  than  one  of  mediation,  of  long- 
aiflfering,  self-sacrificing  lovt*  ?' 
lu  the  same  letter  she  obs<»rves: — 

*  I  think  that,  as  we  gn»w  older,  we  have  neetl  to  lie 
i»xi  our  guard  against  a  certain  stagnation  in  our  views 
i>f  life  and  the  worhl,  and  the  thoughts  and  fiH'lings 
c«»nni*ctiHl  with  them ;  ami  the  cliaiige  tif  all  the  objects 
ar«>uhd  us  which  in  f(»und  in  tnivelling  seems  to  me  a 
very  appn»priat4*  remetly.' 

She  replies  to  her  nephew  on  the  8ubjt*ct  which  he 
bail  brought  forward: — 

*  I  am  very  much  against  women  meddling  much  with 
|M»lities,  and  what  I  havt*  actually  M*en  in  this  way 
strengthens  my  obje«*tion  to  it.  F4»r  what  iUn^  it  all 
come  tn'f  In  pla4*e  of  thorough  knowledge  you  have 
empty  declamation,  all  the  more  vehement  in  pro[K>rtion 
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as  the  disputants  are  unable  to  support  their  side  h 
sound  reasoning ;  and  instead  of  the  clear  standaidef 
fixed  principles,  you  have  hasty  judgments,  evidaiA 
not  based  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  springing  fea 
personal  feeling.' 

In  September  1855,  Amelia  accepted  another  inviti: 
tion  from  her  brother,  and  spent  four  weeks  in  Englaudi 
first  with  her  nephew  and  his  family  at  Brighton, 
where  she  took  a  course  of  sea-bathing,  and  then  wi4 
her  brother  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  She 
writes  of  this  visit  to  the  Queen  of  Denmark  in  Maidi 
1856:— 

*It  was  a  delightful,  enjoyable  time,  but  I  caught* 
cold  on  the  journey  home,  which  w^as  obstinate  enough  to 
make  my  friends  somewhat  uneasy,  and  which  has  no: 
yet  quite  passed  off.  My  physician  seemed  to  fear  a 
consumptive  tendency,  and  especially  recommended  a 
nourishing  diet.  He  seems  to  have  found  the  right 
treatment,  for  I  am  now  almost  well  and  strong  again. 
Kind  Dr.  Von  Diiring,  who  treats  me  as  a  real  friend, 
has  laid  me  under  a  special  obligation,  because,  on 
careful  consideration  of  my  individual  case,  he  has  not 
insisted  on  my  giving  up  my  active  habits.  I  have  been 
allowed  to  go  on  with  my  teaching,  committee  meetings, 
and  visiting  my  poor  people ;  and  if  at  times  I  feel  a 
little  over  tired,  yet  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
exertion  of  all  my  powers  has  helped  to  overcome  the 
disorder.     To  give  way  too  much  to  feelings  of  bodily 
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linen  BeomR  to  me  to  be  always  the  infallible  way  to 
nmke  them  worHc. 

*  In  En^laniU  I  had  for  the  finit  time  the  opportunity 
»f  att4*nding  the  8er\'ice*  of  the  Epiflco|>al  Clmrch  ;  I 
xmld  hardly  ever  aak  my  brother  to  aci*om|Niny  m<' 
Jiere^  as  I  know  that  he  does  not  at  all  like  it,  and 
BiO0t  decidt*dly  ^vea  the  prtfference  to  our  Lutheran 
Cliurch.  I  must  now  say  that  I  entirely  feel  with  him, 
Mid  it  is  almost  incomprehensilde  to  me  how  spiritual 
tife  aiid  devotion  can  U*  maintained  in  a  eongn*^tion, — 
M»d  iftill  more  how  the  clergy  do  not  lt»se  Ixith, — with 
ihiB  EngliHh  I^iturgy.  A  c^ertain  ]>articipation  of  the 
people  in  the  wrvice  by  means  of  tlie  n*s|Ninseft  is  really 
benutiful:  but  then  thftne  etenial  re[M'titions!  At  each 
•errico,  and  then*  are  two  nr  three  every  Sunday,  the 
Li>rcrs  Prayer  is  re|M*atiHl  five  tinu*s,  twice  the  A|x»stles' 
Cret^l,  onc«»  tlie  Ten  (\»mmandm€*nts  with  n*sp<»ns«'s  by 
the*  |ieopl4%  two  tiilerably  long  Psalms  (always  th(*  same), 
mud  iM-sidi's  thes<*  as  much  as  twenty  fixe<l  prayers,  wliich 
however  are  by  n(»  mt*ans  long.  I  must  confess  that  such 
0tere<»ty[MHl  devotion  g<H*s  cimtrary  to  my  whole  nature ; 
aud  that  a  tru«*  love  and  delight  in  (fU4rs  wonl  would 
hanlly  liave  lMH*n  awak(*mHl  in  me,  if  in  my  cliildh«MMl 
pfople  hail  insist4Hl  on  cramming  me  with  the  Hibli%  as 
IB  the  usual  practice  in  Englanii.  Tliere,  chihlren  of 
fn>ni  nix  to  eight  y(*ftrs  old  are  i>f>en  m*nt  to  the  Sunday 
school  from  nine  till  eleven ;  then  from  eleven  till  on** 
they  are  at  church,  from  two  to  three  Sunday  sch«Hil 
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again,  and  then  immediately  follows  another  two  \m  I  ^ 
service.     I  cannot  say  that  I  a^ee  with  the  EngSk"  ^ 
principle  of  keeping  Sunday;  it  seems  to  me  alail  ^ 
unavoidable  that  the  spirit  should  be  lost  in  the  letta-  ^ 
But  I  must  confess  that  in  visiting  the  poor,  irhickl 
frequently  did  at  Brighton,  I  found  more  knowledge  il 
Scripture  (and  it  seemed  to  me  not  to  be  a  mere  liWoi 
knowledge)  in  these  lower  classes  in  society  than  iwH 
be  found  among  ourselves.     Indeed,  in  Germany,  aid 
particularly  with  us  in  Hamburg,  the  contrary  is  tke 
case,  and  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Church  is  sprod- 

ing  more  and  more As  to  our  AssociatioD,  yoK 

Majesty  will  see  by  our  Twenty-third  Report  howil 
goes  on.  .  .  .  My  "  Conversations  on  Holy  Scripture" 
have  found  good  acceptance  in  many  places,  which  b  a 
pleasure  to  me,  and  now  a  second  edition  is  in  the  press 
larger  by  half  than  the  first.' 

About  this  time  she  writes  to  her  nepliew  (in  Englisb 
as  usual): — 

*  You  overrate  by  far  my  spiritual  attainments,  and 
so  do  many  of  my  friends  here.  That  certainly  ought 
to  lead  me  to  sincere  self-humiliation,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  shall  prove  to  me  a  stimulus  to  aspire  in  good 
earnest  after  a  degree  of  perfection  you  think  I  have 
already  come  to.  In  one  thing,  however,  you  are  quite 
right:  if  you  call  my  life  a  happy  one,  I  must  fully 
acquiesce,  and  it  would  be  shameful  ingratitude,  indeed, 
if  I  did  not.     A  sphere  of  activity  which  corresponds 
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■ritli  the  innermost  tendencies  of  my  being,  and  love, 
Mendship,  confidential  regard,  meeting  me  from  m 
ly  quarters,  arc  indeed  invaluable  benefitH,  and  of 
many  more  have  I  to  boast  of  in  my  situation  in 
)i£e !  In  mv  in  the  latter  months  somewhat  enf(*el>led 
■tale  of  ht-^lth,  I  Iiave  receiveil  a  great  many  marks  of 
■jmpathy,  which  really  touch  me  to  the  heart ;  above  nil 
from  your  dear  papa,  to  whom  I  Ix^g  you  to  repeat  my 
wmrm  tlianks  for  all  he  lias  done,  and  intends  further  to 
do  for  me.  Among  my  other  friends  I  must  single  out 
Ibe  dear  Theresa  Pehmoller,  the  kind  and  unwearying 
Bgeut  of  your  father*s  bounties,  and  the  goo<l  Dr.  Von 
I>{iring,  wh4»se  visits  have  more  the  chanu*ter  of  a 
friendly  interview  than  a  professional  stamp,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  is  very  careful,  and  who  steadily 
refuses  to  take  any  fee  from  me,  though  I  must  «»wn 
that  I  am  not  always  a  very  docile  |Mitient.  I  think 
that  many  people  would  fet*!  their  deli(nu*y  liurt  in  not 
being  alloweil  t4)  pay  their  doctor:  it  is  not  so  with  me. 
Id  m<»t  of  mv  lalnnirs  I  invm^lf  have  volunt«t»re<l,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  I  think  it  not  degrading  to  n^cfive 
gratuitous  M*r>'icet<  from  otlu'rs,  and  thus  I  am  liound 
bj  th(*  tit*ft  of  gratitude  to  ii  giKxl  many  pt^nNHis.  .  .  . 

*  With  all  due  acknowle<igment,  howt*ver,  of  the  kind 
regard  paid  to  my  jM^rson  and  to  my  work,  I  must  how- 
ervT  say,  that  in  one  res[M^,  where  it  would  l>e  the 
most  gratifying  to  me,  this  n>gani  is  often  withheld. 
The  great  object  of  my  life,  at  least  since  my  twentieth 
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year,  has  been  to  raise  my  sex,  and  especially  the  is^ 
women,  to  a  higher  sphere  of  activity,  to  an  effical 
and  practical  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  i 
useful  though  subordinate  co-operation  with  men  in  4 
same  labours  which  are  to  benefit  the  poorer  c1m» 
Now,  I  have  met  with  much  approbation  of  my  idea, 
praises  have  been  lavished  on  my  efforts,  much  mow 
than  they  deserve  in  the  all-searching  eye  of  the  Lord; 
but  what  avails  all  that,  when  the  acknowledgment  b 
fact  and  practice  is  wanting  ?  My  "  Conversations  on 
Passages  of  the  Scriptures  '*  have  been  read  by  manj 
with  interest ;  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  is  not 
leaving  the  press.  All  that  is  very  well,  but  now  tbe 
mother  of  one  of  my  pupils,  a  lady  who  certainly  is  not 
of  weak  intellects,  compliments  me  on  my  book,  and 
assures  me  that  she  scarcely  ever  has  read  anything  ?.' 
much  to  her  edification,  and  the  same  ladv  denies  t-' 
her  daughter  the  permission  to  read  occasionally  to  a 
poor  blind  man.  Must  I  think, then,  her  compliments 
mere  unmeaning  flattery  ?  I  would  not  tax  her  wirL 
that.  It  is  only  one  of  those  so  often  ocoiuring 
instances  of  incoherence  between  a  man's  theorv  and 
his  practice.  Another  case:  another  of  my  former 
pupils  has  an  earnest  longing  after  an  useful  voca- 
tion beyond  the  needlework  which  now  fills  up  the 
greatest  part  of  her  time.  A  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  her :  she  may  stay  at  the  paternal 
house,  only  four  times  a  week  she  is  to  help  me  in 
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my   clasKy  plenty   of   time  for   her  little  household 
iuties.     She  is  (|uite  happy  in  this  prospect ;  her  own 
mother  declares  she  can  wish  no  l>etter  for  her,  l)eing 
■t  a  loss  how  to  provide  the  necessary  occiifiations  for 
Ihree  grown  daughters,  and   still  the  whole  plan  has 
oome  to  nought,  by  the   obstinate  op|>osition  of  the 
papa,  who  cannot  In-ar  the  idea  of  his  girl  Innng  bound 
to  any  regular  lalxnir  out  of  the  house.     Another  hus- 
band of  my  ac<|uaintance  will  not  allow^  his  wife  to  jmy 
m  visit  to  the  |KNir  in  the  morning,  lest   the  ser>'ant- 
maid  should  want  the  proptT  su pterin tendence,  not  in 
her  work  (she  is  sufficiently  clever  in  that),  but  in  her 
morals.     If,  however,  ht*  is  to  go  out  with  his  liuly  to 
any  |Mirty,  leaving  the  hous4*  fur  many  hours  t4>g(*thrr, 
his  tender  fears  for  the  s(?r>'ant*s  morals  are  dismisscii. 
You  will  easily  conceive  that  such  incongruitifs  and 
prejudices  Hometimt*s  grieve  antl  vex  mr  vt*r}'  much. 
However,  I  tK»n't  renounce  tlu*  ho|H'  to  we  the  |M>wi'r 
of  th<*s4'   pri'judices  at    hist  aboIi>h('d,  though   |N*rha[M 
my  farthly  ry«*  may  long  U*  shut  In^fore  that  Ik*  di»ni*; 
and  if  I  have  )M*en,  an  I  think  I  havt%  in  miuk*  di'gri^e 
instrum(*ntal  in  this  result,  I  shall  dfcm  it  a  blrs^ing 
fur  which  1*11  thank  (iinI  in  etemitv.* 

Although  Miss  Sirveking  f<ir  a  while  felt  strongtT, 
the  old  vigfMir  did  nut  r«*turn;  and  an  olistinati*  c*out;h, 
which  liail  its  seat  in  the  tnich<*a«  and  w:is  rontinuallv 
irritated  by  the  overhtniin  of  tem*hing  and  nsiding 
aloud,  made  her  physician  think  it  uceiiful  to  pri-scrilK? 
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a  visit  to  some  baths,  which  would  at  the  same  ti« 
involve  an  interruption  of  her  usual  occupations.  & 
chose  the  Baths  of  Lippspringe,  and  she  most  m- 
willingly  submitted  to  the  necessity.  In  August  18S 
she  writes  to  Queen  Caroline  Amelia,  whom  for  Hut 
second  time  this  summer  she  had  missed  on  her  way 
through  Hamburg :  — *  Here  I  am  again  at  home,  ate 
passing  five  weeks  at  Lippspringe;  I  am  not  indeed 
fully  recovered,  but  still  I  hope  for  a  recovery.  My 
cough,  and  to  some  extent  my  languor  also,  continne, 
but  I  am  said  to  look  better,  and  whatever  is  still 
wanting  is  expected  from  the  after  effects  of  the  treat- 
ment. Well,  we  shall  see.  If  things  do  not  mend,  as 
I  still  hope  they  will,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  comfort 
of  having  done  my  part.  The  results  are  in  Higkr 
hands,  and  there  they  will  remain,  however  much  "^^ 
may  trouble  ourselves  about  them.  But  this  is  the 
believer's  privilege,  that  he  may  bid  farewell  to  idl  dis- 
quieting care "  East  or  west.  Home's  the  best," 

is  a  German  proverb,  and  I  pity  any  one  who  cannot 
say  so  heartily.  At  Lippspringe  I  needed  all  my 
philosophy  not  to  give  way  to  home  sickness.' 

And  yet  the  diary  which  she  kept  there,  and  which, 
true  to  her  old  habit,  she  read  to  her  pupils  and  friend.^ 
at  home,  shows  how  well  she  understood  how  to  invest 
even  the  idle  life  of  a  watering-place  with  some  kind  of 
practical  interest,  l)y  her  connection  with  the  different 
individuals   who   came    there,   and   her    readiness  to 
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M-iv<*  ami  cointnunicato  infonaation  of  various  IciihIa. 
though  all  that  concerned  the  interests  of  Christiuu 
ilanthr(»|»y  wjis  what  nhe  chiefly  sought  and  jipive  in 
iiviTsation,  it  was  nevi*r  her  cnstoni,  as  the  siiying 
only  *t<»  \^vvt  those  of  her  own  tracK\'    On  the  cou- 
iry,  hhe  Unik   esi>ecial   pleasure   in   free  intercourse 
th  inNipIe  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and  sought 
p  s<»ciety  of  persons  of  various  classes  and  opinions, 
le  wast*il  no  time  even  on  the  promena<le,or  at  the  table 
liote ;  that  is,  she  !uiderstoo<l  how  e%'en  there  to  give 
definite  ohjt^ct  t<»  any  conversation,  and,  as  she  used  to 
y.  half  in  jest,  but  not  without  a  serious  ni(*aning, 
i«l  at  any  rate  to  get   something  out  of  it  for  her 
ary.     Slie  espci'ially  enjoytMl  her  intercourse*  with  the 
iff  ami  daught«Ts  <»f  (teneral  von  Tliiele,  of  Fnmkfort- 
i-the-Oder,  with   Miss   Suringar,   the  daught*T  of  a 
idl-known    Dutch    philanthropist,   and   with   Sujmt- 
it4*nd«*iit    I)irksen,  from  Aurich,  and   from   their  ac- 
imintance   whe  derive<l    much   advantage.     V^ry  un- 
illindv  did  she  dev(»te  these  five  weeks  entirelv  t«i  the 
iir^uit    4tf  health :    she    indeenl    fulfillnl    her   task    of 
rinkiiig  the  waters,  walking,  i^c,  punctually  enough, 
lit  if  sh«*  kept  to  the  letter  <if  her  phy«»ician*M  onlers, 
le  proliably  de{mrted  greatly  from  thrir  spirit,  as  was 
[it   to  l»e  the  cast?  with  her  whenever  thir  mH*«'Nhity  of 
le  rule  was  not  clrar  to  her  own  mind.     *To  wear 
iieself  out  in  the  ser\'ice  <»f  others,'  in,  in  the  cl<>sf*st 
fuse  of  the  wonis,  the  appointed  work  and  fate  of  ul! 

H  U 
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whom  Grod  has  chosen  to  be  His  especial  iDstruments: 
it  was  Amelia  Sieveking's  task  and  her  destiny,  a»i 
only  in  fulfilling  it  could  she  be  true  to  herself. 

At  the  close  of  1856,  she  writes  again  to  the  Queen: 
'  During  the  last  few  months,  I  have  been  idler  tbaa 
ever  in  my  correspondence,  because  I  could  make  mj 
physicEil  weakness  an  excuse.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
been  in  a  particularly  suffering  state.  I  have  had  scarcely 
any  pain,  but  I  felt  weary  and  exhausted,  so  that  I  often 
fell  asleep  in  the  day,  and  could  literally  only  creep 
along  the  road,  and  I  was  visibly  growing  thinner. 
My  physician  considered  the  case  serious,  and  did  not 
conceal  his  opinion  from  me.  Of  course  this  was  a 
solemn  admonition  to  think  on  death  and  eternity,  kt 
I  must  own  that  I  felt  so  much  life  in  me,  that  I  coiiM 
not  fully  believe  that  the  illness  was  to  end  fatally, 
and  with  this  feeling  I  could  not  resolve  to  yield  un- 
conditional ol)edience  to  the  doctor's  advice,  that  I 
should  spare  my  strength  l)y  lessening  my  work.  Mv 
nephew,  the  physician  in  London,  actually  wished  nie 
to  give  up  the  wliole  of  my  work  for  six  months;  but 
I  thoui>ht  I  understood  mv  own  constitution  better 
th:ni  he  did.  Entire  leisure  would  onlv  have  made  iiiv 
ailiiu^nts  worse,  and  I  sliould  have  become  intolerable  i 
to  myself  by  constantly  dwelling  upon  them,  so  I 
])roke  through  these  rules,  and,  with  very  few^  exceptions, 
have  c(mtrived  to  fulfil  all  my  engagements,  inchulini:  ' 
the  conduct  of  the  Association,  the  instruction  of  the 
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hiltlrrn,  and  the  Bible-classes  with  my  elder  girls.  I  cer- 
liiiily  found  it  a  littU*  hard  Konietimes,  but  I  got  through, 
lul  thf*  result  has  shown  ttuU  my  plan  was  not  so  mis- 
ukcn  as  8ome  piM>{)le  would  make  out.  I  held  to  the 
naxini  i»f  the  physician  at  Lippspringe,  whom  I  like 
»n  many  accounts,  but  t'spiK^ially  because  I  often  heard 
liin  rei)eat,  that  the  {>ower  of  the  min<l  over  the  body 
s  much  greater  tlian  jMMiple  are  genemlly  inclineil  to 
uliiiit.  I  think  that  there  wt»uM  I>e  nmch  K*8s  illness 
11  the  wi»rld,  if  physicians  wt-n*  more  diligent  in  teach- 
iig  this  d<K*trinc,  and  i>ati«*nts  more  willing  to  iH'lieve 
t  than  they  now  an*.  At  present,  I  may  consider 
iiyst-lf  almost  n*covere<l,  although  the  cough  is  not 
|uite  gon«s  nor  my  ohl  strength  quite  restortfil.  I  i*an- 
ii>l  dt-tith*  whethtT  to  nsoril>e  this  recoviTV  wholly  to 
he  afttT  effects  <if  the  Lippspringt*  waters ;  no  d<»ubt 
hey  Were  heljMMl  by  very  warm  clothing,  very  nourish- 
ng  diet,  ortl-liveroil,  and  steel  drops.  One  ta^k•  which 
^eally  <lid  <ippre>s  me  vitv  much  at  this  time,  Wiis  the 
^»m|M*sition  of  the  Twenty-fourth  K(*|N)rt.  At  Lipp- 
springe  I  had  n»>t  the  necess:iry  materials:  after  the 
loiirnev  I  eould  not  «:ive  mv  children  fresh  holi«luvN  and 
M>  I  wiiMtblige<l  in  a  manner  to  steal  time  for  this  work, 
the  wor>t  <if  which  w:u«,  that  in  many  hours  that  I  might 
i*vll  havi*  reM  rvitl  for  it,  the  <lis|K>Mtion  for  writing  h» 
c'ntirely  failiHLtlmt  I  could  not  even  nudce  the  attempt; 
For  though  itUf  can  force  «ines«»lf  to  nmny  kinds  «»f  effort 

u  u  2 
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by  conquering  one's  inwaid  dislike;,  there  really  is  do 
true  way  to  do  8V/:h  work  when  the  inward  impak 
is  entirely  absent.  I  have  made  the  Keport  somewhi: 
shorter  than  usual,  and  I  only  wish  it  may  not  be  too 
manifest  that  the  composition  was  such  weary  work.* 
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I'AISUL     DOMESTIC     OCCURRENCE  TlIE     ■niEXTV-FIFTH 

AXNIVLUSARV    DF    THE    ASSOCIATIOX JOrUNEY    TO    THE 

SOI»tS    llATHS — THE   0»MMERCIAL   CRISIS   ASH   ITS   C»)SSI> 

<|t'ENi:£.s DEATHS   IN   THE     FAMILY REMARKS  ON   HER 

ri'TlUt    IIKKSRAIMIY  —  THYSICAL   STATE. 

IN  thr  autumn  of  thiH  year  Mian  Sievekingwn«  obli^l 
to  rhaujje  her  re^itlenoe,  which  wjis  atteudinl  with 
Hoine  «lit!ii'u]t\%  on  aiTouut  of  the  himico  re(|uire<i  for 
her  Hch'itil,  and  the  hi^h  rote  of  house-rent  in  Hainhurg. 
She  rehttil  a  houst*  Btandin^  alone,  witli  a  litthf  ^anleu 
round  it,  at  the  end  of  an  o[M*n  himi(H%  U^Hidr  a  canal ; 
the  ui»[M'r  n>4)ius  hhe  let  off,  and  moveil  into  it  with  InT 
nenrants,  a  ^mkI  hon(*Ht  couple  without  children.  In 
spit*-  of  the  Minplicity  of  her  domestic  arrangements, 
her  few  wants  ami  rt-<|uirementi»Y  kIu*  hiul  latterly  hail 
fk/nie  unpleiu^ant  ex[K*riencef4  in  thin  quarter,  sui  her 
tnaid  had  roKhed  her  of  a  coiihidenihle  Hum  of  moiu*y 
by  meaii't  «>f  a  false  key.  The  interval  during  which 
rthe  kept  thih  iM*rs4>n  (»n  trial  lM>twtvn  her  tirst  ft*eling 
«if  HUHpioion  (a  feeling  contrary  to  her  whole  nature), 
and  thf  moment,  when,  having  obtained  umiuedtiouable 
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certaiiity,  she  forced  the  thief  to  confess  her  guilt  in  the 
presence  of  a  concealed  officer  of  justice,  was  to  her* 
period  of  real  misery,  full  of  most  painful  emotion.  After 
the  dismissal  of  these  unworthy  persons,  quiet  retumei 
and  now  she  felt  happy  and  contented  in  her  new  and 
pleasant  dwelling,  attended  by  faithful  and  grateful 
servants.  But  she  was  not  recovered,  and  aJthougb 
it  is  very  probable  that  she  might  have  sunk  altogether, 
had  she  given  up  all  the  bodily  exertion  connected 
with  her  calling,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  enfeebled 
organs  could  not  gain  strength  under  such  unceaang 
and  excessive  use.  The  spring  of  1857  brought  in- 
creased cough  and  greater  loss  of  strength  ;  accustomed 
as  she  had  been  for  many  years  to  rise  at  five  o'clock, 
summer  and  winter,  and  never  to  go  to  bed  till  eleven 
at  night,  she  was  often  overcome  by  weariness  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Her  good  constitution  helped  her 
to  sleep  immediately,  if  she  only  lay  down  for  half-an- 
hour ;  but  the  feet  often  refused  their  office,  and  she 
was  forced  to  sit  down  by  the  roadside  on  her  way  to 
visit  her  friends  or  the  poor.  The  warmth  of  the  summer 
brought  some  return  of  strength,  but  the  physicians 
(two  of  w^hom  were  now  called  in),  w^ere  unanimous  in 
advising  a  journey  to  some  >vatering-place,  and  this 
time  Soden,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  was  recom- 
mended. She  yielded  to  the  necessity,  not  without  an 
inward  struggle,  since  it  put  an  end  to  a  hope  of  seeing 
her  brother  and  sister  at  Hamburg,  in  the  course  of  the 
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lumnier.  I{«*fort»  starting,  however,  on  the  23nl  ot" 
Ma\\  IH.^T,  she  kept  the  Tweuty-tifth  Anniversary  of 
:he  foundation  of  her  Ass<K?iation  in  a  circle  of  Hyni|Ki- 
:hii«in^  friendn  and  acquaintance.  It  was  an  afteotiii;^ 
feirtival;  the  Association  had  openeil  a  subsiTiption 
inion^t  tht•nl^elveK  to  j^ve  all  the  piM>r  under  their 
rare  a  dinner  at  their  own  houses.  Dr.  Wicht  rn  h:id 
»n)e  hy  invitation  fron)  Berlin,  and  a  8{K*ech  from  him 
x>ncludeti  tlie  cilehrationy  which  had  l»egun  with  a 
byuin  and  an  oiH*nin;^  address  from  Pit^or  MonckeU*r{^^ 
MxHR  Sievekiiiijf  herst*lf  w:ls  feeling  very  weak  at  the 
:ini<%  hut  a  wi.sh  luvl  l>een  ex|)ressc<l  that  slur  shoidtl 
Av  something,  and  sht*  ha4i  [»romis<.*<l  to  <lo  si».  M 
[mv«*  not  vet  lM*en  ai)le  to  think  over  what  I  shall  kiv,' 
the  hail  told  a  friend  S4»me  davs  iN'fore,  ^  hut  I  think 
Aie  I^»nl  will  give  nie  strength  for  it.'  And  it  wa«i  s>>. 
^Vhen  her  <lt'lieat«*  feehle  fnime  was  s<M»n  «K'cu|>yin;:  the 
[»rinci|Mil  M*at  in  tiie  nnim,  and  she  lM*gan  to  s|H-ak  with 

in  alniiist  inaudible  %'oic<',  many  feivriMl  she  would  nut 

• 

:m.*  ahh*  to  tini.^h,  or  that  it  would  Ih*  ini|Hj*-Hih|e  ti»  hear 
:ier;  hut  tin*  vniee  s4M»n  gathen«<l  |hiw«t,  and  sh**  .'»|»«»kf 
R'ith  cl('arne.v<,  dignity,  and  inert 'iL^iing  warmth  ai;d 
'levation,  of  the  im]K»rtance  of  the  <lav  ti»  herM'lf  an*! 
•  I  the  A.^>4H*iJiti•»n,  gjive  thanks  for  the  guidam-e  vt»urh- 
c&fetl  t«i  her  hy  her  faithful  iu**U  t^xplaineil  what  sh»' 
*;m1  di*sirf<l  an«l  striven  for,  and  Imw  it  had  l>e«*n  grantiti 
o  her;  and  then  Matetl,  tliat  iiow,  in  th<*  t*vening  ot 
ife,   ;uid   with   sensibly  dinLinirthing  strength,  she  had 
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yet  no  fears  for  her  work,  since  she  cherished  a  lira 

conviction  that  it  would  survive  her,  although  perhajs 

in   an   altered   form,  because  it    was   built   upon  tke 

only  foundation  that  ensures  permanence  —  the  faitii 

of  Christ      The   idea   which    filled    her   whole  sool, 

the   raising  and   ennobling    of   her    sex    by  works  of 

saving,  serving  love,  was  indeed  become  a  fact  and  t 

reality,  though  not  yet  in  the  full  extent  and  de?elop- 

inent  in  which  it  floated  before  her  mind.     She  then 

ended  with  the  words  of  the  hymn,  *  Abide  among  us 

^vith   thy  grace,'  and   certainly  left    in    the  hearts  of 

most  of  her  hearers  a  feeling  of  tender,  yet  elevating 

emotion. 

On  tlie   17th  of  July,  she  set  out  on   her  journey  to 
So(l(Mi,  aud  the   diary  which  she  kept  there  with  her 
usual   exactness  affords  some  traits  on  which  we  rau< 
liuizer  a  little,  since  this  remai'kable  life  is  now  drawii-: 
to  a  close.     Her  feeling  of  weakness  was  often  great. 
and  it  diminished  her  enjoyment  of  nature  and  of  social 
intercourse,  the  only  things  that  could  to  her  lessen  thtr 
sacrifice  of  a  journey  taken  merely  for  health.     Then. 
too,  the  society  at  Soden  suited  her  less  than  the  smaller 
circle  at  Lippsj)ringe,  and,  except  in  intercourse  with  a 
few  friends  from  Hamburg,  some  former  watering-place 
ac(]uaintance,   and   a   few  remai'kable   personages,  she 
fomul  here,  especially  at  first,  less  of  intellectual  interest. 
On  the  20th  of  Julv,  she  writes  in  her  diary  :  — 
'To-dav  for  the  first  time  I  have  done  a  little  work: 
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jrefltenUiy  I  ouly  wrote  in  my  journal,  and  that  was  tedioufs 
for  lairk  of  intereftting  matter.  I  begun  with  Home 
work  ci»nnected  with  my  teaching,  and  felt  while  doing  it 
K>nie  little  return  of  the  i>uwer  of  mental  teUf«ion,  which 
latterly  I  have  foun<i  ho  ])ainfully  wanting.  Certainly, 
whoever  wiHheR  to  condemn  me  to  total  inactivitv  knows 
but  little  of  my  nifutid  or  iMMlily  ret|uiremeutH,  which 
in  my  opinion  ntand  in  the  closest  connection  with  each 
other.* 

Th»-  day  aftt-r  Hhe  writeH:  *  MisR  Hosi^h  han  lH*<*n  telling 
me  alMiiit  a  Sewing  St>ciety  f«ir  the  lH*netit  of  the  poor. 
I  only  hniie  thene  sewing  hocieties  will  not  Ik»  looked 
iip«iu  iis^  a  Milistitute  for  viniting  ansociations.  I  cannot 
hflp  thinking  them  of  very  liouhtful  value,  an  long  an 
then*  un*  hi»  many  poor  women  and  girU  to  whom  t>ne  can 
do  ivt  gr(*at<*r  kin<lni*H8  than  to  find  them  work.  I  am 
couvin«*4*il  that  all  highrr  kindn  of  U^netit  to  the  p4N>r 
are  o»nnt*ct('<l  with  [M*rM»nal  intercoun«e  with  thtMn.* 

*  The  conversation  tunifil,*  she  navH  on  the  Kime  dav, 
*  i»n  a  remarluible  phcnomentm,  that  in  Prussia  then*  is 
MTurci'lvanveliuw  anion;;  wht»m  more  awakrntMl  riiristiaiiH 
are  t<i  Ih^  found,  than  among  the  HU|HTior  oftiivntof  the 
army,  luid  this  naturally  suggestttl  the  Huhjtft  of  war, 
whirh  alwaVH  mM-ms  to  ni«*  a  pf«yeh«»li»gii'al  ritldle«  ami  hi> 
iuc«ini|iatiljle  with  tht*  spirit  of  Christianity,  tliut  I  oiuld 
S4*ah»usly  and  joyfully  join  in  the  etfl>rt^  of  Klihu 
Burritt,  if  I  could  M?e  any  ho|M»  *»(  thiMr  huoo*.'*.^/ 

An  incident,  such  as  often  troubled  her,  calls  forth 
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the  following  remarks :  ^  It  always  makes  me  impatiat 
to  perceive  how  few  people  understand  a  regobr  di»- 
cussion^  which,  in  my  opinion,  requireis  before  all  thingi 
silent  attention,  as  long  as  one  does  not  feel  called  npca 
to  bring  forward  anything  of  one's  own  to  clear  up  the 
subject,  in  which  case  it  should  be  done,  so  that  thoR 
present  may  have  the  benefit  of  it.' 

Many  persons,  both  men  and  women,  sought  an 
introduction  to  Miss  Sieveking;  to  exchange  ideas  qMD 
their  common  interests  and  endeavouFS,  and  this  las 
sometimes  rather  oppressive  to  her  in  a  place  whoe 
she  could  no  longer  look  on  social  intercourse  as  a  wd- 
come  recreation  from  her  work,  and  where  she  ofteo 
felt  weak  and  exhausted.  *  On  the  whole,'  she  wrote. 
*  I  have  had  pretty  nearly  enough  of  being  sought  afttr 
as  a  remarkable  person,  except  when  there  is  anything 
peculiarly  interesting  in  those  who  come  to  me,'  And 
further :  *  This  constant  walking  up  and  down  aiiioDg 
the  company,  when  one  can  only  exchange  a  word  or 
two,  first  with  one,  and  then  with  another,  suits  me  so 
little,  that  I  prefer  taking  the  greater  part  of  my  morn- 
ing walks  alone,  in  the  pretty  lonely  paths  through  tlie 
fields.  If  I  did  but  understand  how  to  make  better  use 
of  such  solitary  rambles  I  I  do  know  how  to  take  in 
the  impressions  of  Nature,  but  how  to  employ  this 
lovely  time  in  edifying  thought  and  fruitful  meditation, 
I  do  not  understand.  The  contemplative  attitude  is  too 
foreign  to  my  mind.' 
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For  entertaining  light  reading,  English  novels  suited 
ler  particularly  well,  when,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  she 
bund  in  them  a  Christian  spirit  and  a  picture  of  do- 
mestic and  social  conditions  true  to  nature,  coinbinetl 
irith  the  int<*n'st  of  tlie  language.  At  home  she  had  no 
Jiine  for  such  rea^iing,  and  she  Irntl  brought  an  Knglish 
dovel  witli  her  on  tliis  journey.  *  Daisy  Chain,'  she 
■rrit^fs,  *  pubises  nie  very  nuich.  Besides  delicate  de- 
lineation of  character,  there  are  so  many  sound  obser- 
rations.  My  manner  of  reading  it  would  indeed  seem 
rather  strange  to  my  young  friends,  I  liave  it  lying 
besi<ie  me,  and  ewiy  time  I  finish  a  jKigc  of  writing, 
Nrhile  it  is  drying,  I  rviul  from  two  to  four  pages  of  the 
Elnglish  lMM»k,  as  a  reward  f*)r  my  indu.stry;  in  this 
fashion  I  have  alrfiwiy  got  lis  far  as  the  272n<l  J^igc' 

At  ScnlfU  she  agjiin  met  Miss  Suringar,  thi*  Dutch 
lafiy,  whom  she  hml  alremly  learnt  to  kn<»w  ainl  value 
lit  Lippspri uge,  and  she  writes,  after  a  conversiition  with 
her:  *  She  t*»ld  me  that  she  entirely  shares  my  opinion 
nbout  the  endowment  «*f  charitable  instituti*»ns  ;  if  the 
spirit  goes  out  of  them,  the  capital  only  s«Tveh  to  the 
cuiimTvatiou  of  a  mummy,  while  so  long  as  th«*  spirit 
liv€*»s  the  I>inl  will  surely  grant  the  outward  nutans,' 

The  folh»wing  remarks  on  the  subject  *>f  the  stu<ly  <»f 
the  ancient  languages,  for  young  missionary  students  of 
the  artisan  chiss,  ap{M*ar  characteristic  i»f  the  prac^ticid 
turn  of  her  mind.  *  [  think,*  she  says,  Mhat  thi*  m^cen- 
nary  outlay  of  power  is  not  adequately  just ititnl  by  the 
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advantage  to  be  obtained.  I  imagine,  that  the  learned 
gentlemen  who  have  studied  these  dead  languages  ii 
early  youth,  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  laboor 
which  it  would  cost  men  who,  up  to  their  eighteeni 
or  twentieth  year,  have  not  attained  to  any  just,  or « 
least  any  profound  knowledge  of  their  own  mother 
tongue.  And  can  such  learning  really  be  necessary  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  ?  It  is  well,  if  it  do  not 
turn  away  the  missionary  student  from  the  simplidty 
that  is  in  Christ,  and  fill  him  with  a  kind  of  self- 
conceit,  for  which  he  would  have  the  more  excuse,  as  be 
would  be  conscious  of  the  amount  of  exertion  the 
knowledge  of  languages  had  cost  him.  In  any  easel 
sLould  fear  lest  it  might  throw  into  the  background 
other  studies  and  exercises,  which  seem  to  me  of  iu.)re 
importance ;  for  instance,  a  popular  exegesis  and  thr 
practical  care  of  souls.' 

In  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  Frankfort.,  Mis? 
Sieveking  went  thither  from  Soden,  and,  in  presence  of 
the  Ladies  of  an  Association  for  the  Home  Mission,  she 

held  a  kind  of  deliberative  discussion  with  the  cler'^-- 

I?* 

man  who  was  its  founder,  in  which  she  especially  re- 
commended that  the  poor  should  be  visited  by  seyeral 
of  the  members  in  rotation.  Some  of  the  ladies  then 
requested  her  adyice  on  particular  cases,  which  she  ^nive 
to  the  best  of  her  power,  though  not  >Wthout  the 
remark,  that  it  was  some\yhat  dangerous  to  ^^ive  adyict? 
in  special  cases,  without  particular  acquaintance  with 
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the  iiidividualM  coiuvriuMl.  In  the  t4>wii  of  KiK^h.st, 
alM\  sin*  «iu*<»umirf(l  iU)  nssi>ci:ition  <»f  liulirs,  win*  ha<l 
hitherto  only  distributiMl  alms,  to  pay  fHTsonal  visits  to 
the  po4ir. 

A  la«ly  from  Knidrn,  had  desorilKil  to  Miss  Siivfkini; 

a   Rociftv  which  existt-d  thi»ri»,  con.sistinix  of  hotli  in<-u 

and  woiniMi,  who  wen*  .issociatt^i  fi>r  litrrarv  and  h«'ne- 

Tolent   jiurjHisrs.     *  It   s4M*ms/    shf    siiys  in    hrr  diary, 

*  that  iM*vi*ral  vtTv  ^mhI  institutions  have  ariM*n   from 

the   WDrkini;  of  this  sm-ifty,   niich  as  infant  st-honls,  a 

Iendin<j  fun<l,  iV:<*.     From  tinu*   t(»  time  «|Ucstions  are 

pro|n»s4ii  fur  th<'ir  sohition  ]»y  a  society  at  Ainstt'nhim, 

an«l  hitely  thr  <|Ucstion  was  |»ut,  whet  hi -r  it  was  alhiw- 

ahlf  to  admit  Jvw^  to  1m»  mem)M*rs  of  siieh  an  A^^ocia- 

ti«»n,    which    i.'ave   ris«»  to    mufli    eai:«'r    disiMw^inn.     I 

tliink  tinr  ni'«*d  n«'ither  )>••  a  rh'r^yman  nor  a  |>i«rist   ti» 

have  <|iiuht'*  on  »»ui*h  a  suhji-c't,      F«»r  my  «»\\n  fwirt,  I 

tiiuist  know  m«»re  of  th«»  eliaraettT  of  th«*  >»iM*i«ty  ]>rfnre 

I   eouhl  irivt*  an  opinion.     If  thfir  ohjrrts  ar«*  limply 

iK'iifVoh'nt,    ,I«'\\«*    mii^ht  eo-oprrate    with    thi-m;    hut 

wh«Tf  any  siMM-itirally  Thri-tian  ipirstinns  oim«*  nnd«T 

ili^ioiwMon,  tlit-v  couM  ha\<*  no  voiof nor  w<>idd 

I  iiiv?«4'lf  I'Vi-r  willini^ly  s«'|»;iratf  thrsi*  U*nev<>h*nt  ohjtrtH 
from  rhristianitv.  Wlii-n,  for  in<*tan(*«*,  tin*  f  itindation 
c»f  infant  •^t-hooN  uriuinati**!  with  th«»  Hnnhn  S»4-ifty, 
th«*  i|ue'«li«in  wi»nM  In-  of  i^^-ntial  im)Mirtanri>,  in  what 
Kfiirit  th«*y  wrp*  to  1m*  <»i.ndii«'t«il :  hnt  hrn*,  imU't**!, 
there  might   U»  as  ;^'re;it   diversity  of  opini«in  U'twtfn 
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Christian  and  Christian,  i.  e.   between  those  who  al 
themselves  so,  as  between  Christians  and  Jews.' 

Among  the  company  at  Soden,  there  was  a  certain 
society  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  principally,  but  nd 
entirely,  consisting  of  clergymen  and  their  vdves,  who 
met  periodically  and  took  coffee  in  the  open  air,  after 
which  one  of  the  clergymen  present  read  a  passage 
of  Scripture,  and  the  party  conversed  upon  this  and 
similar  subjects.  JMiss  Sieveking  readily  took  part  in 
these  Bible  classes,  as  they  were  called,  and  on  one 
occasion  at  the  request  of  the  company  gave  them  some 
account  of  her  childhood  and  youth,  and  the  history  of 
her  religious  development  These  meetings  afforded 
her  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  she  passed  at  Suden. 

Meanwhile  her  strength  seemed  to  increase  under 
the  course  of  treatment,  but  a  bad  symptom,  which 
appeared  in  the  hust  few  weeks,  and  doubtless  sbowol 
the  commencement  of  internal  decay,  threatened  to 
deprive  her  of  all  that  she  had  gained,  and  added  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  whole  remaining  journey.  On  the 
17th  of  August  she  writes  in  her  diaiy  : — 

*  And  here  is  the  happy  day  of  my  departure  arrive!, 
earlier  than  when  I  was  in  Hamburg,  I  bad  ventured 
to  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  by  God's  blessin^^,  the 
treatment  has  been  successful.' 

At  Frankfort  she  read  her  address  of  the  23rd  of 
]May,  to  an  assemblage  of  about  sixty  ladies  and  a  few 
gentlemen,    and    added   some    explanatory    details  in 
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conv»'r!<itiMii.  Slu*  then  pror«*ii!tMl  l>y  the  r;iilr«i;iil  to 
lK*uli*n»t'ri:,  \\li«Tr  sli<»  lodvji'il  in  tlif  !ii»!isi'  nf  a  friend. 
1I«T  wi:iknf>s,  lioWfVrr,  iiu'n*:LM«l  so  iniifli,  from  tin* 
ciititiiiuaiK't'  iif  till*  «ii>oni«T  aUivr  allut!«Ml  to,  tlmt  s1h» 
wftH  riiin]M'll»M|  to  st'iul  for  a  j>hysii*ia!i,  tliou-^li  >|i««  ha«l 
Imn-u  tn-atiniT  Inrsflf  as  I'lillv  nrovtTML  On  tin*  22n«i 
of  Aiii;n-t,  >!»!•  \vrit«*s  : 

•  I  lav  on  iiiv  l»i-«l  ahnt»<t  all  tli*'  f«»n'ni»«in.  At  oii«« 
«»'oI«»«'k  I  '^ot  nji  anil  s:it  at  tal»l«'  with  tlu'  otlii-r*«,  hut 
4^iiihl  only  lat  a  plat**  ot'  son]>«  attrr  which  I  aliiii»t 
faiut«-il  awav,  an<i  wa.**  ohli^i'd  ti»  hi-  IicIimmI  t^i  mv  r<H>ni, 
wh«T«'  I  to'^NmI  :i.:ain  u|Hin  th«*  h«<l.  Now  at  four  .t'chick 
I  wa-  i*\|M'rt«Ml  t"  attt  inl  a  inortinix  of  th«'  Ih  iMVnhnt 
S«Nii'tv  ••t'thi'*  f»l:ui',  uh»T«*  I  \va^  ti>  L,'ivo  an  atMn-***,  iir 
liithi  a  «-oiit't  riiiri".  At  thfio  «»\'l«M'k  it  was  .*ti||  ijniilit- 
:":il  wiif'thtr  I  i«-uM  iMi-^ilily  k«  •  ji  niv  «ii','r4^oni«  iit  :  i»iit 

I  knt'W'  that  a  lT**"*!  iiiany  iaili«'S  ha<l  1m'«mi  iiiMt*  il,  aii«l 
\k*r*-  Ifokiii.;  t<Mwaiil  wiili  iilra.-nK'  t<»  h«'aiin.:  iiti-,  and 
««x{»i'4'tr<|  ^imhI  til  ri"»nlt  fr-Mn  it,  in  thf  iiiii«»val  of 
vari-'ii^  *iiiall  ahii''.-?*  in  tin*  Soriity  hn**:  th«ii.  t«»ii,  I 
klifW  li««w  Lfri'at'y  iniiital  iMitiiiiriit  li»'I|»«»  n  »•,  ;i*  Ji  .i*t 
l»»r  th»-  tini«-,  t«»  «»\ rrr«niji*  th'*  t'-iliiiir  "t  fih\'''«*4l  \w;ik- 
tll•^-.  In  -ii'irt  I  iis.iIvimI,  with  U-mI's  h*  It*,  t.i  n.aix*  th'- 
vi'iitnr*-,  anil  1h'Ii'»1i1  it  hntviiMh-l. 

•  Alth'»';jh  it  wa>  n«it  t.ir  fr.^iii  wh«r«'  I  w  i-  t  •  iVu-^tor 

II  -  \  hi»n-i'.  wlii-n*  thr  ini  I  tin.'  wiH  ln!.I,  \.  t  I  wi-nr 
ill  a  rania^f,  ainl  was  iniiiit  il).it«-ly  pla  «!•  •[  in  th«- 
c*i»m**r  •»!  a  *«»fa,  wlwrr.  till  th*-  [>«-i»jih«  wi-n*  .t-'^iii;'  l»'»l,  i 
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remained  quite  still,  and  aYoided  all  conyersation.  About 
eight  or  ten  gentlemen,  professors,  clergymen,  &c  made 
their  appearance,  and  then  a  great  number  of  ladie& 
I  read  over  my  address  of  the  23rd  of  May,  I  would 
rather  have  given  them  something  else,  but  forthsti 
had  no  strength,  although  it  held  out  for  the  addretf, 
which  I  was  able  to  read  entire  without  intermpdoo, 
and  in  a  clear  and  audible  voice.  Then  I  should  hsft 
been  glad  to  have  had  questions  put  to  me,  and  manj 
points  treated  more  in  detail.  Something  of  the  kind 
took  place,  but  very  meagrely,  and  I  heard  aftervards 
that  they  were  afraid  of  overtasking  me.  I  caimot 
deny,  that  I  was  glad  when  at  about  a  quarter  pftst 
five  I  was  told  the  carriage  was  there  to  take  me  home; 
but  all  the  more  I  rejoiced  that  I  had  kept  my  appoint- 
ment. This  somewhat  adventurous  undertaking  has 
certainly  done  me  no  harm,  for  to-day,  after  a  quiet 
night,  I  feel  quite  another  person.' 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  she  left  Heidelberg  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  remedies  her  physician  had  pre- 
scribed, and  travelled  home  by  way  of  Hanover.  In 
this  latter  place  she  spent  an  evening  at  the  Friederi- 
kenstift,  with  her  friend  the  superintendent.  Miss 
Arenhold. 

*  The  Friederikenstift,'  she  writes,  *  prospers  as  we  could 
wish.  It  has  now  about  a  hundred  inmates,  reckoning 
the  sick  and  well  together ;  of  these  twenty-four  are  sick 
children  ;  they  all  call  Ida  "  mother."   My  heart  burned 
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irithin  me.  Had  I  known  an  institution  of  anything  like 
this  ext4?nt  twenty  years  ago,  the  post  of  such  a  house- 
mother  would  have  seemed  to  me  still  more  enviable 
than  that  which  I  now  fill/ 

The  autumn  of  the  year  1857  brought  the  terrible 
Dommercial  crisis,  which,  originating  in  America,  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe  and  beyond 
It.  In  Hamburg  it  was  a  heavy  visitation,  and  even 
in  England  occasioned  much  distress.  Miss  Sieveking's 
beloved  brother  was  affected  by  it,  and  this  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  her  heart,  sofU^ned  only  by  the  proofs  of  uni- 
rcrsal  sympathy  and  regret,  which  the  fall  of  that 
re«p<*ctod  huune  called  forth  from  the  most  various 
quarters.  8he  s^Kin  felt  herself  comforted  and  cheered 
by  this  consciousuesH,  and  she  expresses  it  in  a  letter  to 
bcr  brother  of  tht*  23nl  of  Novenil)er.  *  The  I^nl,*  she 
writes,  *will  not  leave  you  without  witness:  as  one 
whom  his  mother  coinforteth,  so  will  He  comfort  you, 
ukI  will  turn  your  thoughts  to  that  imperistiablt*  trea- 
nire  which  is  laid  up  for  you  al>ove,  and  which  is 
loubtlnss  nsceiving  increams  in  this  time  of  sore  trial. 
knd  liesides  this  great  fountain  of  comfort  there  tire 
>ther8  open  to  you,  moHt  t'S|>ecially  in  the  love  of  your 
rhildren,  and  in  the  proofs  of  sympathy,  n*K{R*ct  and 
x>nfidence  which  are  shown  towariht  you  on  all  sides.* 
K*ith  a  sorrowful  smile  she  said  on  this  oi*ciuiion  to  her 
ict|uaintance :  *  Every  misfortune  lias  its  good  side : 

I  I 
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now  at  least  I  shall  not  have  to  go  toanymorewaterai 
places!' 

In  the  same  letter  to  her  brother,  she  says  of  her  on 
health :  ^  There  is  visible  improvement  in  it.  Althon^ 
the  cough  still  continues,  I  feel  stronger,  and  that  is  to 
me  the  chief  thing.  I  can  take  longer  walks,  and  mm 
quicker  and  without  difficulty,  and  my  r^ridar  mA 
tries  me  less.  My  principal  remedies  are  cold-spongiBg 
in  the  morning,  sleep,  and  nourishing  diet  I  still  mt 
at  five  o^clock,  because  I  cannot  sleep  later :  but  wba 
I  feel  exhausted  in  the  day,  I  lie  down  on  the  so&  tnd 
generally  go  to  sleep  directly,  and  wake  strengtheoei 
after  half  an  hour  or  an  hour's  rest.' 

Although  her  state  was  now  a  very  variable  ODe,  vet 
on  the  whole  the  weakness  gained  ground,  and  the 
struggle  of  her  energetic  spirit  with  the  failing  body 
caused  her  many  trying  hours,  while  other  agitating 
circumstances  were  not  wanting.  Her  brother's  youngest 
son  had  sufiFered  from  severe  attacks  of  illness  since  his 
early  childhood,  by  which  his  intellectual  growth  had 
been  first  hindered  and  then  arrested,  and  subsequently 
he  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  both  bodily  and  mental 
helplessness.  Harmless  and  gentle,  only  occasionally 
feeling  the  mournfulness  of  his  condition,  the  object  of 
the  tenderest  love  and  care,  not  only  from  his  parents 
and  brothers,  but  also  from  a  faithful  nurse  who  had 
lived  with  them  for  many  years,  he  was  now,  in  his  thirtv- 
foiuth  year,  attacked  by  serious  illness,  and  Amelia 
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writes  of  it  to  her  brother,  in  February  1858:  *  How 
earnestly  could  I  join  with  you  in  pra3ring  for  poor 
Alfred's  release !  It  is  indeed  a  dark  dispensation ! 
IMien  men  are  taken  away  in  the  bloom  of  their 
strength  and  from  a  sphere  of  useful  lalntur,  it  seems 
leas  mysterious  to  me :  m>  doubt  they  are  summoned  to 
fiome  hij^her  work  in  God's  kingdom,  while  the  Lord 
provides  that  their  place  on  earth  shall  soon  be  filled 
up ;  and  even  for  the  survivors  there  is  something 
ennobling  in  the  very  sorrow.  But  a  state,  in  which  so 
many  years  pass  by,  apparently  without  any  means  of 
fiirthering  the  spiritual  life  I  Well,  we  shall  one  day 
ikH*  light  even  here,  and  jH-rhaps  there  are  wcmders  to 
lie  disclofWMl  of  a  life  of  the  soul  carrietl  on  altogether 
in  secret,  like  WH'd  germinating  under  the  snow.' 

The  young  man  died,  and  his  aunt  receivwl  the  news 
a  ffW  weeks  after  slie  hml  commenced  the  above  letter, 
which  she  had  Ihm'Ii  preventetl  frt>m  finishing  liy  another 
death  that  touche^l  her  uearlv.  The  excellent  widow 
of  her  cousin  the  Syndic,  who  Imd  long  In^en  in  delicate 
health,  yet  nt)t  m  as  to  excite  anxiety,  since  her  activity 
and  liveliness  of  mind,  and  htT  encTgetic  and  helpful 
disposition,  would  not  succumb  to  the  weakness  of  her 
body,  sank  untler  an  attack  of  heart  disease*  after  a  few 
hours*  illness,  and  the  blank  which  this  loss  occasioned, 
both  within  her  immediate  circle  and  beyond  it,  wa« 
sensibly  felt  by  Miss  Sieveking.  She  proceeds  in  the 
Mune  letter :  —  *  And  so  it  is,  that  the  Lord  has  called 

II  1 
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away  your  dear  Alfred  from  his  dim  earthly  life,  (k 
that  we  could  but  cast  one  glance  into  the  other  w(»H, 
and  see  how  the  buds  of  his  spiritual  life  are  unfoldio; 
in  the  pure  air  of  heaven  !  .  .  .  Even  his  mother 
and  that  faithful  nurse  will  praise  God  for  his  sake  thit 
He  has  called  him  away,  although  they  must  fed  i 
painful  void ;  and  the  treasure  of  love  that  was  qwit 
upon  him  cannot  have  been  lost,  but  must  donhl^ 
have  a  mighty  influence  on  the  shaping  of  that  spirinal 
being,  which  will  now  develope  itself  in  a  new  »d 
fairer  form. — Even  on  the  12th  of  March  I  did  not  finish 
my  letter ;  alas  I  it  was  the  day  of  a  grievous  ioffi  to 
me,  whiph  might  well  throw  other  things  into  the  back- 
ground. I  had  dined  with  Caroline  only  two  day? 
before,  and  I  believe  anyone  who  had  seen  us  Iwtli 
would  most  certainly  have  thought  me  the  weaker  of 
the  two,  although  she  was  suffering  from  many  in- 
firmities of  body,  and  perhaps  exerting  more  self-control 
in  struggling  against  them  than  I  was.  I  have  lost  in 
her  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  friend,  and  there  i? 
always  something  melancholy  in  the  rapid  thinning  ol 
the  ranks  of  our  own  generation.'  The  ci^cumstance^ 
touched  on  at  the  end  of  the  letter  are  only  alluded  to 
here  on  account  of  the  characteristic  way  in  which  she 
mentions  them.  She  writes :  —  '  And  now  I  come  to  a 
matter  about  which  vou  have  a  little  distressed  me,  idv 
dear  good  brother.  What,  you  thought  it  possible  that 
I  would  sink  in  an  annuity  the  portion  of  capital  which 
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I  may  Ravo  from  the  wrei*k  of  your  fortune,  in  onler 
that  I  may  not  lofltf  any  of  my  usual  comfortM?  That  I 
•hould  take  the  muney,  junt  now,  when  you  can  use  it, 
and  aim)  lessen  vour  future  inheritance?  Never!  I 
had  already  arrant^d  eTer}thin^  to  meet  the  diminution 
in  my  iuotme,  and  indeed,  I  should  have  p»t  on  very 
well,  and  without  any  ^eat  sacrifice.  But  now  I  shall 
hardly  have  to  rrlin()uish  anything,  for  M and  P 


their  really  brotherly  friendship,  insist  up(»n  making 
good  the  deficiency.  I  luive  had  ^eat  doubts  alK>ut 
accepting  this  offer,  and  it  seems  to  me  now  but  half 
right*  that,  while  all  around  me  an*  giving  up  S4>  much, 
I  should  go  on  living  exac*tly  in  the  old  way.  What 
princi|»ally  weighe<l  with  m«*  for  its  a4*«fpt4Uice  wsis  the 
thought  that,  by  doing  ho«  I  might  take  a  little,  if  but 
a  littlt\  portion  of  the  weight  off  your  heart«  that  you 
m'oiild  like  Intct  to  know  that  I  was  hwing  nothing.^ 

And  her  life  went  (»n  in  its  ucciu(tome«l  course  of  tt'uch* 
ing.  association- work*  and  s^icial  int4*rc*ounM' ;  and  aU 
though  her  stat4*  varicil  muclu  Ikt  weakin^ss,  on  the  win ih*, 
inrn*asfd«  her  g:iit  iN^rame  Hh>w,  and  the  exhaust i«in  af^er 
t"very  exertion  wsis  visibh*:  hIh*  gn*w  thinnrr  and  thinner, 
and  the  walkn  to  lu*r  [XHtr  {M*oph%  nnd  going  np  ami 
di»wn  stairs,  InHmme  more  :m<l  mon*  difficult.  For  niativ 
years  fthe  had  suffn'reil  c«inHi<l«*rably  fri»ni  |Nun  in  the 
hark,  but  nevfr  f«p»k«*  of  it,  and  w:is  n«>t  pleaMil  when 
anv  one  oliservfd  that  lu*r  movements  U'tnivtil  it ;  but 
this  miflTering  had  latterly  increasod*     She  c«intinued  to 
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do  as  much  as  she  could,  and  only  rejoiced  to  he  EftaA 
her  visits  to  the  baths.    The  constant  feeling  of  vak- 
ness  and  dependence  was  no  small  trial  to  her  stnoK 
independent  nature*  which  was   so   unaccustomed  ti 
receive  help  from  others,  and  she  sometimes  compIaiMl 
of  a  want  of  elasticity  of  spirit^  which  was  natanUr 
connected  with  her  state  of  physical  weakness.  UsoallTf 
however,  she  made  no  complaints,  but  kept  the  efct 
balance  of  her  soul,  and  retained  her  clear  mental  mon 
and  correct  perception  of  both  inward  and  outwnd 
things.    Many  persons  had  requested  her  to  write  her 
own  life,  and  she  explains,  in  a  letter  to  her  brother  of 
the  15tfa  of  August,  that  she  has  no   time  for  such  a 
work  at  present,  that  she  would   indeed  have  found 
pleasxu-e  iu  it,  in  the  leisure  of  advanced  age,  but  con- 
sidering the  uncertainty  of  her  future,  she  had  made 
other  arrangements,  and  then  adds :  — *  I  hope  you  will 
not  impute  it  to  vanity,  that  I  lay  some  stress  on  this 
being  done ;  on  this  point  I  feel  really  free  from  any 
such  weakness.   I  never  set  great  store  by  earthly  fame, 
and  when  we  feel  as  I  do  now,  that  there  is  but  a  step 
between  us  and  the  grave,  then,  I  fancy,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognise  the  nothingness  of  all  human  praise.' 

In  the  same  letter  she  congratulates  her  brother  on 
tlie  birth  of  a  little  gi*and-daughter,  and  remarks :  — 
*  You  are  especially  pleased  that  it  is  a  little  girl ;  I  do 
not  know,  whether  in  your  place  I  should  share  thU 
feeling.    I  am  always  fonder  of  the  boys  than  the  girls 
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liaving  generally  no  very  profound  respect  for  my  own 
lex,  at  least  in  the  upper  classeB.  But  that  I  have  no 
lesire  to  depart  from  the  Divine  order  of  things,  and 
make  the  girls  boyish,  I  think  the  whole  plan  of  educa- 
tion which  I  have  pursued  now  for  nearly  forty  years 
will  bear  witness :  my  pupils  of  various  generations  are 
the  best  proofs  of  this.  I  often  sigh  over  many  of 
them,  l)ecause  they  so  little  fulfil  my  idea  of  what  a 
Doble-minded  woman  should  l)e,  but  I  do  not  l)elieve 
that  any  one  of  them  exhibits  the  phenomenon,  so  espe- 
cially revolting  to  me,  of  a  masculine  woman/ 

Amelia  lived  to  enjoy  what  to  her  was  a  very  great 
happiness,  tht?  seeing  hrr  brother  able  to  resume  his 
busin(*t(S  under  favourable  circumstances.  Her  own 
employments  wen*  gnulually,  but  only  very  gradually, 
being  leMS(*ne<l  or  withdrawn  from  her  by  a  Higher 
Hand.  In  a  letter  of  Novemlier  12,  1858,  she  tells  her 
brother:  — '  In  a  certain  way  I  have  somewhat  m<irc 
leisure  just  now  than  umiaI,  as  sinct*  the  1st  iif  Novem- 
b(*r  I  luive  been  a  pris«>ner  to  the  bourn*.     My  pn*Hent 

state,  which  I  do  not  count,  as  E thinks,  by  months, 

but  mtlier  now  by  years,  is  on  the  whole  vc*ry  tiilerable. 
The  princi|ial  complaint  is  weakness,  pain  I  liave  none, 
tny  hea^l  kt*e|)s  |H*rft*ctly  clear,  my  nights  are  in  gi*neral 
Very  gtHMl,  and  for  tht*  must  {Mirt  I  thonmghly  n*lish  my 
meals.  Add  to  this  such  abundant  pro«)fs  of  love  and 
friendship,  sym|Hithising  visits,  and  care  for  all  my 
bodily  wants.     •     •     •     I^«tly,  not  to  leave  the  main 
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point  untoacbed,  I  fed  in   genand  quite  firerii  wi 
cheerful  in  spirit,  with  the  exception  of  some  partkolv 
days  and  hours  when  the  sense  of  bodily  weakneai  ha 
been  too  oppressive.    I  do  not  deoeive  myself  as  to  mj 
state;  but  it  would  be  sad,  if  after  so  long  a  Hb, 
wherein  my  Saviour  has  granted  me  eo  many  falonl 
opportunities  of  occupying  my  thoughts  with  thiiy 
above,  I  should  not  have  learned  to  look  death  in  Hit 
face  without  anxious  fear.     You  must  not  think  thit  I 
have  given  up  all  hope  of  longer  life ;  it  has  not  oometo 
that  yet,  and  I  only  try  quietly  to  leave  both  life  and 
death  in  the  Lord's  hand.    Once  I  have  been  obliged 
to  send  away  my  little  scholars,  and  twice  to  give  up 
my   Bible   class.     Otherwise  my  home  work  goes  on 
without  hindrance,  and  this  is  to  me  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, so  long  as  my  strength   holds   out   at   all;  my 
physician  sees  this  in  the  same  light,  and  gives  me  his 
sanction.     The   meetings  of  the  Association  are  also 
held  at  my  house,  and  the  poor  come  to  me  ;  it  is  not 
indeed  the  same  thing  as  if  I  went  to  their  own  houses, 
but  still  it  is  something.     During  these  few  days  we 
are  ofiFering  our  goods  for  sale,  and  my  Twenty-sixth 
Seport  figures   among  them.      Several    people  have 
already  told  me  that  it  bears  no  signs  of  diminished 
mental  power.' 

This  indeed  it  did  not,  any  more  than  her  teaching, 
for  which  she  always  rallied  her  best  powers,  and  if  her 
suffering  looks,  or  a  sudden  attack  of  weakness  and 
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herself  for  the  last  few  years,  was  almost  always  beside 
her.  She  lay  on  her  sofa  or  sat  at  the  table  m  a  cku 
neat  dress,  and  occasionally  dozed  when  overcome  br 
weariness.  Her  conversation  with  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance generally  turned  on  the  interests  of  active  life,  as  in 
earlier  days.  She  said  little  of  her  approaching  deatli, 
her  own  inward  experience,  or  the  state  of  her  mind, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  visibly  avoided  anything  that 
would  have  affected  her  too  much  ;  yet  she  took  leare 
quite  naturally  of  all  whom  she  did  not  expect  to  see 
again.  She  was  fully  prepared  whether  for  life  or  death, 
but  remarked,  that  she  would  counsel  everyone  not  to 
put  off  their  preparation  to  the  last,  when  bodily  in- 
firmities comraonly  allow  no  free  uplifting  of  the  mind, 
as  8he  herself  bad  experienced.  She  continued  to  varv 
very  much,  and  the  strength,  which  often  failed  entirely, 
would  still  return  occasionally  for  a  day-  '  To-day, 
wrote  a  friend  on  the  18th  of  March,  ^  Amelia  was  ven 
comfortable.  She  lay  tranquilly  on  the  sofa  in  her 
cheerful  sunny  room,  enjoying  the  sight  of  a  number 
of  blooming  plants  and  cut  flowers,  which  had  been 
sent  her  from  every  quarter  —  one  cannot  fancy  a 
pleasanter  sick  room.  She  told  me  to-day  how  much 
she  enjoyed  feeling  better,  because  the  physician  had 
assured  her,  that  it  did  not  make  it  possible  that  she 
should  return  to  life,  but  that  all  might  at  any  time 
be  quickly  over.  For  a  prolonged  life  did  not  seem 
to  her  at  all  to  be  desired  now.' 
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At  length  she  suooeoded  in  accomplishing  a  last  letter 
x>  her  brother.  It  was  written  in  fragments,  at  intenrals 
>f  aeveral  days.  In  this  letter  her  state  of  mind  is  most 
listinctly  expressed,  and  we  recognise  in  the  very  pre- 
lence  of  death  the  same  calmness,  sobriety,  clearness 
ukI  simplicity,  which  formed  the  leading  traits  of  her 
character  through  life ;  while  we  are  led  to  acknowledge 
iiat  only  those  can  die  thus  who  have  found  that  firm 
reliioice  which  no  storm  can  shake.  The  veiy  nearness 
>f  4leath  sheds  a  glorifying  light  upon  these  simple  words 
>f  farewell,  whose  plainness  and  clearness  are  more 
:ouching  than  perhaps  the  expression  of  the  most  ex- 
Uted  mood  could  be.  They  prove  also,  what  she  her* 
•elf  often  remarked,  that  she  did  not  feel  that  eager 
uid  joyful  anticipation  which  affords  to  many  pious 
persons  a  foretaste  of  heaven  in  the  thought  that  they 
ire  soon  going  home  to  be  with  tlie  I^rd ;  but  if  she 
lid  not  exult,  neither  did  she  lose  courage,  but  pre* 
lerved  throughout,  in  this  last  school  of  resignation, 
the  trustful  peace  and  coUectedness  of  a  soul  renewed 
in  Christ. 

The  following  trait  is  characteristic.  Her  nephew. 
Dr.  Sieveking  in  I»ndon,  luul  wished  that  her  physician 
ihould  examine  the  state  of  the  lungs  by  the  method 
now  usually  practised,  and  send  him  a  report  Dr.  Von 
Diiring  told  her  of  this  request.  8he  consented  to  it, 
under  oondition  that  he  would  promise  first  to  inform 
ber  of  the  result.    The  examination  took  plaoe,  and  the 

XX 
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doctor  declared  that  he  found  things  even  worse  than 
he  expected ;  one  half  of  the  lungs  was  entirely  gone, 
and  only  bo  much  left  of  the  other  as  that,  with  entire 
silence  and  perfect  rest,  her  life  might  perhaps  be  pro- 
longed for  a  short  time.  Miss  Sieveking  thanked  him, 
but  remarked,  '  that  could  not  be  :  as  long  as  she  was 
still  alive,  she  must  behave  like  a  living  person,  and  see 
and  speak  to  her  friends.' 

From  that  last  letter,  finished  on  the  8th  of  March, 
we  are  permitted  to  communicate  the  foUowiug  ex* 
tracts: — 

^  My  dear  Brother  and  Sister  —  I  have  long  intended 
to  give  you  some  account  of  myself :  particularly  after 
your  last  letter,  the  wish  pressed  on  me  not  to  leave 
long  unacknowledged  such  an  outpouring  of  brotherly 
love  as  had  done  my  heart  good  ;  but  time  and  strength 
alwavs  failed.  That  letter  came  to  me  tbroucrh  dear 
Theresa,  and  from  her  I  heard  that  you  were  somewhat 
apprehensive  that  it  might  over-excite  me.  I  must  own, 
that  after  this  preface  I  was  a  little  afraid  to  open  the 
letter.  I  expected  a  sermon  after  your  old  fashion,  con- 
taining your  peremptory  desire  that  I  should  now  al^o 
give  up  entirely  all  my  w^ork  for  the  children.  Had  the 
contents  of  the  letter  been  of  this  kind,  it  midit  have 
excited  me,  as  I  could  only  have  given  a  decided  refusal. 
80  I  was,  indeed,  very  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  nothing 
of  the  kind,  only  the  expression  of  the  tenderest  aff'ection. 
I  should  have  missed  a  great  delight  had  it  been  kept 
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ick  from  me.  And  what  was  there  to  excite  me? 
irt'ly  not  the  allusion  to  my  probable  departure  ?  It 
luKl  \te  Rad  indecnl  if  that  which  the  Lord  has  for  so 
any  months  placed  close  before  my  eyes  could  still  fill 
e  with  anxious  fear.  I  put  off  answering  your  letter, 
iwfvrr,  until  my  stren^h  should  have  risen  a  little 
*yond  the  amount  that  was  necessary  for  the  children's 
aching ;  or  else  till  such  time  as  it  slumld  have  failed 
r  that,  which  would  give  me  a  little  leisure  for  other 
nploy meats.  Vou  have  already  heard  that  it  has 
>iue^  ahis !  to  the  latter  alternative.  On  Thursday 
It*  24th  of  February  I  gave  the  children  their  lessons 
r  the  liist  time,  I  think  I  may  say  with  undiminished 
ental  vigour.  During  their  play  hour  they  romped 
Hiut  me  unchec-ke<i,  as  I  have  allowinl  them  to  do 
iroughout  my  illness.  As  I  did  n4»t  suffer  at  all  in 
tTV(*s,  and  my  h<*ad  is  not  the  least  affect etl,  this 
M  me  ni»  sacrifice,  and  even  (»n  that  day  I  could  (*njoy 
.  But  the  day  after  (Friday  the  25th  of  Febniary)  I 
rit  so  huiguid,  that  it  M*<*nu\l  im|)OHsible  to  prefwre 
le  lfSM4»ns:  and  i»n  Saturday  moniing,  when  I  exjM*ct<*d 
le  rhildren  agiiin,  it  wascU^arto  me  as  soon  as  I  awt»ke, 
lat  thf  I^trd  hafl  N*t  a  bound  to  this  (K*cupation  which 
us  iKH'ome  HO  infinitely  dear  to  me.  Then  I  resigiunl 
into  the  luuids  of  mv  Saviour,  an<l  now  tliat  this 
irrender  is  really  necessar}*,  He  has  maile  it  unexpect- 
Jly  easy  t<i  me.  He  has  granted  me  a  great  happineiw 
1  this  rit<|)ect.     I  hope  that  the  little  class  in  which  I 

a  K  i 
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have  taken  such  delight  during  these  last  few  years  will 
still  be  kept  together ;  the  parents  of  the  children  hare 
come  into  all  my  proposed  arrangements  for  Uiis  pur- 
pose in  the  most  friendly  manner.  So  that  here,  too,  mv 
house  is  now  set  in  order,  as  it  was  before  with  r^ard  to 
the  Association.     When  the  Council  meeting  was  heldia 
January,  God  gave  me  strength  to  lay  before  the  mem- 
bers present  a  clear  statement  of  my  wishes,  and  I  had 
the  comfort  of  finding  the  fullest  agreement  with  them. 
The  Association  will  be  divided  into  five  sections,  but  a 
certain  central  superintendence  will  be  maintained  .  . 
*  Whatever  love  and  friendship  can  devise  to  ease  my 
condition,  is  provided  for  me  on  all  hands.     It  is  under- 
stood that  I  value  the  hearty  sympathy  shown  in  all 
this  more  than  the  material   proofs   of  it,  more  eveL 
than  the  oysters  and  champagne  they  send  me  !  I  tm 
nursed  like  a  princess — nay,  better,  doubtless,  than  maDV 
princesses,  who  miss  the  warm  kindness  of  the  heart  in 
all  the  service  paid  to  them  as  a  duty,  while  I  find  it 
even  in  my  hired  nurse.     My  good  Mrs.  S.  indeed,  wlio 
is  so  heartily  attached  to  me,  is  still  so  helpless  from 
rheumatism    in    both    hands  and    feet,    that    she  can 
scarcely  do  anything  for  me.     So  I  am  obliged  to  haFe 
a  special  attendant  besides,  as  my  weakness  makes  me 
pretty  nearly  helpless.     I  chose  one  of  my  poor  women, 
and  now  I  can  really  recommend  her  as  a  pattern  nurse, 
she  is  so  neat  and  orderly,  so  willing  and  attentive,  with- 
out talking  much ;  in  short,  she  suits  me  exactly.     Thank 
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God !  I  am  still  able  to  get  up.  I  would  not  willingly 
giTe  up  doing  ho,  partly  because  I  fear  the  suffering 
that  often  results  from  lying  too  long  in  bed.  My  sick- 
room — that  isy  my  favourite  sitting  and  school -room  — 
is  most  particularly  comfortable.  The  pleasant  sun 
shines  right  into  it,  and  I  am  constantly  surroimded  there 
with  a  perfect  npriugtime  of  flowers.  As  soon  as  one 
plant  or  lxjU4{uet  has  faded,  the  kindness  of  my  friends 
is  sure  to  have  provided  something  fresh.  And  now, 
not  to  forget  any  of  the  faithful  friends  by  whom  I  am 
►urrc>un<led«  I  must  make  mention  of  my  little  four-footed 
i-ompaniouy  Prince,  who  kt^eps  mec^ompany  so  constantly 
in  my  bick-rcM»m  that  at  tinii*fl  nothing  will  tempt  him  to 
l«-ave  it ;  and  thru  he  looks  at  nie  with  such  intelligent 
r*yes  and  m>  sorrowfully  withal,  as  if  Ih*  knew  we  sliould 
not  lie  long  together.  I  neiHl  scarc(*ly  tell  you  that  I 
am  not  at  all  li»nely,  but  have  many  pleasant  visits 
jjaid  me,  which  are  only  abridged  on  account  (»f  my 
languor.  If  I  chose,  I  might  have  a  young  friend  C(»n- 
^tantly  with  me;  I  know  several  who  have  said  that 
thfV  wouhl  gladly  come;  but  you  knovr  tliat  occ4ifii(»nal 
fM»litude  is  more  necessary  U}  me  tlian  constant  MK*ifty. 

*  By  this  account,  you  will  whs  deart*st  brother  and 
•»i^ter,  that  anyone  who  has  m)  nuuiy  alli'viationH  in  a 
time  i»f  sickncKK  as  I  have  has  no  right  to  iMiast  of  his 
|»aticuce;  particularly  if,  like  me,  he  tlonot  suffer  great 
and  continued  pain,  which  I  consider,  a**  you  do,  to  be 
one  of  the  K'verest  trials  to  which  we  are  subjivt,  and 
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one  whichi  knowing  myx>wn  weakness,  I  dedietoUmk 
Otod  for  sparing  me.    Many  of  my  Mends  give  m 
much  more  credit  than  I  deserve,  at  this  time  of  mj 
illness.    They  wonder  at  the  calmness  with  wfaidi  I 
make  arrangements  for  matters  after  my  death,  9B'i  \ 
they  concerned  only  a  somewhat  longer  journey  tha 
usual ;  but  if  they  think  this  is  simply  the  result  of  tk 
fedth  by  which  I  live,  they  are  certainly  mistaken.    The 
natural  calmness  and  clearness  of  my  temperament  is  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  exhaostioa 
which  to  a  certain  degree  blunts  the  keen  edge  of  fee- 
ing at  present,  so  that  in  much  of  the  composure  whkli 
is  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  faith  there  may  be  a  strong 
admixture  of  apathy. 

'The  tie  which  bound  me  most  closely  to  earth  is  now 
loosened.  Yesterday  (on  Saturday  the  5th  of  Jlarch)  I 
finally  dismissed  my  children,  and  took  leave  of  them. 
I  talked  to  them  for  about  half  an  hour  on  the  subject  of 
St  Peter's  words  (2  Pet  1,  10-1 7 ).♦  The  children  were 
naturally  much  affected,  and  I  myself  was  once  or  twice 
so  overcome  by  emotion  that  I  was  obliged  to  make 
a  little  pause.  Yet  I  hope  I  succeeded  in  my  endeavour, 
which  was  to  put  before  them  death  and  our  departure 
from  earth,  under  the  happiest  possible  aspects 

*  *  Yea,  I  think  it  mect^  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir 
you  up  by  putting  you  in  remembrance,  knowing  that  shortly  I  mu^t 
put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shoveJ 
me,'  &c. 
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'  But  when  the  moment  of  departure  will  really  come 
no  one  can  foretel  with  any  certainty.  Perhaps  it  will 
•eem  strange  to  you»  at  first  sight,  if  I  say,  that  I  could 
Almost  wish  that  I  might  l)e  gone  home  before  you  arrive 
bore — that  is,  I  feel  that  the  thought  that  I  had  entered 
into  my  rest  would  less  overcloud  the  pleasure  of  your 
rinit  here  than  the  knowledge  that  I  was  lying  sick 
and  weak,  and  liy  my  very  w*eakness  disabled  from  en- 
joying your  conversation  as  I  should  wish.  Well,  we 
vrill  leave  this  entirely  to  God.  Only  I  would  ask  you 
Dot  to  hasten  your  journ(*y  in  the  hope  of  seeing  me. 

*  There,  I  have  written  nearly  six  pagiv,  of  course 
pifce  by  piece,  and  have  hardly  8[)oken  of  anything  but 
iiiv  own  illness.  That  is  what  makes  sicknc^ss  so  tedious, 
that  it  is  always  a  temptation  to  {)eople  to  dwell  uu- 
reasonalily  u|»on  their  iNMlily  condition.  It  is  not  easy 
to  impart  anything  interesting  from  a  sick-room,  and 
yrt,aft4'r  all,  I  l>elii*ve  that  it  will  Ih*  not  unwelcome  to 
you  to  have  a  faithful  picture  of  my  invalid  condition, 
in  which  the  mercy  of  (tod  is  dis[)luyed  in  S4»  many 
wavs.     But  now   I  must  hasten  to  a  close.     You  will 

m 

tHx*  by  this  last  |)age  that  the  fxiwrr  nf  my  hand  Ix^gins 
to  fail,  an<l  my  writing  lK*c(»mes  unstt'iuly ;  so  I  will 
only  Miy  how  much  intiTfst  I  tiike  in  «»vcTything  you 
U?ll  me,  aii<i  how  greiitly  I  rejoict*  in  th«»  fair  pn)t(|>ects 
which  are  agiiin  brightening  your  |Kith  in  life.  •  • 
*  Tell  my  dear,  dear  Dr.  Kilward,*  with  my  affectionate 

•  Her  «ldett  nephew. 
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loye,  that  I  thank  him  heartily  for  his  last  letter.  I  hi 
gone  on  thinking  that  I  might  answer  him,  hot  nowl 
feel  that  I  may  not  be  able.  But  tell  him  that  Ui 
friendship  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  my  retroBpeet 
of  life,  rich  as  it  is  in  happiness.'  Then  follow  meflngn 
to  all  her  other  dear  friends  and  acquaintance  in  En^ 
land,  and  she  continues : — 'And  now,  my  dearpredow 
brother  and  sister,  I  must  for  to-day  bid  you  fiuewriL 
Whether  this  '^to-day  **  includes  all  the  restof  our  time 
upon  earth,  who  can  say  ?  It  is  enough  for  me  tint 
the  tie  which  binds  us  has  been  fiill  of  richest  Ueadi^ 
from  the  Lord,  and  now  I  will  only  express  my  thank- 
thousand,  thousand  thanks  —  for  all  the  proofs  of  joor 
brotherly  affection  which  you  have  given  me  in  so  long 
a  course  of  years.  God  be  with  you !  and  pray  for  me, 
that  in  the  last  solemn  hour  He  may  make  me  feel  that 
He  is  of  a  truth  very  near  to  me. 

*  Yours  to  eternity  in  faithful  love.' 

And  the  last  solemn  hour  was  drawins:  closer  and 
closer.  Her  physician — ^whom  she  heartily  esteemed, 
and  in  whom  she  placed  unusual  confidence  because  he 
entered  into  her  way  of  thinking,  and  did  not  require 
from  her  what  it  was  scarcely  in  her  power  to  concede 
— had  treated  her  during  her  whole  illness  with  great 
attention  and  care,  and  visited  her  at -all  hours  of  the 
day.  She  repeatedly  pressed  him  to  tell  her  how  long 
she  had  yet  to  live ;  and  since,  each  time,  her  great 
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weakness  and  all  the  signs  of  approaching  dissolution 
led  him  to  speak  of  the  end  as  near,  and  all  her  earthly 
tasks  were  now  iinisheil  and  laid  by,  she  felt  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait ;  and  this  trial,  perhaps  the 
hardest  of  all  to  one  of  her  temperament,  and  which  all 
her  friends  had  dreaded  for  her,  she  endured  with  per- 
fect resignati(»n  to  the  will  of  her  God.  Kestlt^ss  nights 
came  on,  with  oppressed  breathing  and  fever ;  she  was 
compelled  to  kc*t*p  her  bed,  and  to  have  some  one  to  sit 
up  with  her,  at  first  the  nurse  only,  and  then  some  of 
her  friends — n  nt»cessity  to  which  by  degrees  she  yielded. 
An  the  physician  thought  that  the  hope  of  a  peaceful 
en«l  depended  on  her  having  the  greatest  possible  quiet, 
she  rect'ivi*d  scarcely  any  visits,  but  liad  still  a  kindly 
word  for  evervone  that  came  and  went.  '  I  can  do 
nothing  now  but  wait,*  she  said  once:  then  to  another 
fri«*nd,  *  We  Nhall  see  each  other  again  above  I ' 

And  now,  in  presenting  the  picture  of  her  latter  days, 
we  shall  follow  the  memoramla  of  a  young  pupil,  who 
was  much  with  her  towanis  the  lust,  luid  of  another 
older  friend :  bv  which  we  nhall  see  that  she  was  not 
altogether  s|NiriHl  the  disciplint*  of  suffering: — M)n  the 
12th  of  March,  Amelia  receivtHl  me  with  the  remark, 
^*  Tliat  aM  the  doctor  had  t«»ld  her  she  could  onlv  live  a 
few  days  longer,  nhe  must  make  ha^te  to  sc*t  in  onler 
what  was  nei*dful,  liefore  it  was  Um  bite/*  I  liad  to 
read  to  her  a  good  deal  through  the  day,  from  KeiiMT*s 
(iospel  of  St.  Luke,  as  his  humiletic  commentary  suited 
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her  particalarly.  In  the  afternoon  she  was  viflUf 
weaker,  and  asked  to  have  read  to  her  Elopstod^s  linB 
on  *  Approaching  Death/'  and  ''The  Consecratioii  d 
a  Dying  Person*"  In  the  evening  she  was  veiy  woA 
tried  with  high  fever,  and  asked  for  the  hymn  ^Yoi 
there  remaineth  yet  a  rest,"  but  fell  asleep  during  the 
reading. 

'  The  16th  I  found  Amelia  comparatively  comfortaUei 
She  spoke  of  G^llert's  Spiritual  Songs,  many  of  whid 
she  liked  much,  and  said  she  did  not  approve  of  Hb/st 
being  thought  so  little  of  now-a-days.  Nor  did  she 
think  it  right  that  none  but  the  old  standard  hymm 
should  be  admitted  into  the  hymn-books,  as  people's 
wants  are  so  various,  and  many  are  repelled  by  the 
language,  and  by  forms  of  expression  so  different  from 
our  own. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  her  voice  became  very 
hoarse,  and  her  weariness  and  longing  for  death  grew 
constantly  greater.  In  the  evening  I  found  her  de- 
cidedly worse,  and  she  herself,  after  giving  several 
orders  and  making  some  arrangements,  said  good-night 
to  all,  that  she  might  lie  down  "  for  her  death-sleep." 

*0n  the  20th,  she  first  remained  entirely  in  bed. 
She  bid  me  read  Psalms  27,  14,  and  the  hymn  "  Patient 
waiting  is  the  schooL" 

*  21st.  —  Earnest  longing  for  death.  In  the  evening 
she  fell  into  a  deep,  deathlike  sleep,  which  lasted  four 
hours;  the  cough  awakened  her.     She  felt  imusuallv 
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easy,  and  said  more  than  once,  ^^  Why  mnst  I  wake  up  ? 
I  was  sleeping  beautifully.^  When  the  physician  asked 
if  she  hml  any  pain,  she  answered  cheerfully,  ^No, 
none  at  all.'*  8he  said  frequently  ^  Good  night/'  and 
•ent  her  love  to  all.  When  I  repeatedly  lifted  her  on 
account  of  her  cough,  she  said,  ^^  This  is  the  last  service 
of  love,"  and  after  a  while,  *'  Am  I  cold  yet  ?  Well, 
that  will  come.*' 

*  Tuesday  the  22 ud,  she  said  to  me  as  she  gave  me 
her  band,  "  The  I^ird  makes  it  easy  to  me — very  eiisyl** 
Then  she  clost^  her  eyes,  and  lay  with  her  bunds 
fulde<l  —  the  picture  of  i>eace. 

'On  the  23rd,  hearing  the  servant  l>elow  give  the 
Miswer  at  the  door  that  the  night  had  l)een  vtry  luul, 
she  sent  down  word  that  he  should  wiy,  she  wsis  hourly 
ex{K-cting  her  end.  The  day  lx*fore  she  asketl  if  any 
one  was  with  me  in  the  nntm,  and  on  my  n^plying  in 
the  negative  she  said,  ^'  Vou  must  n<»t  think  tiiat  I  am 
wandering."  She  d«»sin*d  me  t4)  reml  the  hymn,  '•  Then, 
uh  then,  how  will  it  l»e  with  me.**  A  short  time  aft4*r  I 
waA  in  tlie  next  nN»m,  and  heanl  h(*r  s[M*ak.  1  went  in 
and  found  her  re{x*ating  the  hist  wr^*^  and  esiNtrially 
the  last  line,  *'No  m<»re  an  <*arthlv  cresiture.*' ' 

•On  the23n],*  writes  another  friend,  '  1  went  earlv  to 
Amelia,  and  told  her  that  we  wouhl  S4*ud  a  very  g«xMl 
Durse  fur  tin*  night,  that  her  own  might  go  to  Usl: 
nhe  thought  however  that,  «m  K  tntM  Cfttnlidij  (hf  lut 
niifhty  Mrs.  D.  would  l>e  able  to  sit  up,  if  she  slept  in 
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the  evening.    As  I  was  going  away  she  called  me  bad. 
and  gave  me  some  messages  respecting  the  AsBodaticB. 
I  begged  her  not  to  make  herself  uneasy  aboat  anj- 
thing,  assured  her  that  we  would  arrange  everything  u 
she  wished,  and  always  consider  what  she  had  done  in 
similar  cases,  so  as  to  act  in  her  spirit.     She  gave  mea 
look  of  inexpressible  kindness,  and  said  '^  Thank  you! 
thank  youl**    At  night  I  remained  near  her,  without 
her  being  aware  of  it^  as  I  feared  the  nurse  might  not 
be  able  to  keep  awake.    Some  nights  she  had  latteih 
consented  that  a  lady  should  watch  as  well  as  the  nnne^ 
and  even  seemed  pleased  at  it.     She  called  me,  thanked 
me  for  having  stayed,  and  after  a  quieter  night  I  read  to 
her  in  the  morning  the  17th  chapter  of  St.  John.  When  I 
had  finished  she  repeated :  "  Thank  you !  thank  you ! "  * 
*  On  the  25th,'  continues  her  pupil,  *  she  was  much 
more  languid,  scarcely  spoke,  but  lay  with  folded  hands 
in  a  half  sleep.    At  four  in  the  afternoon  she  asked  what 
time  it  was,  and  said,  "  My  God !  my  God  !  so  late,  and  I 
am  still   here  I "     She  would  see  no  one,  not  even  the 
clergyman ;  she  only  wanted  "  to  go  to  sleep."     At  noon 
there  came  on  such  distressing  oppression  of  the  breath, 
that  she  craved  to  be  taken  out  of  bed  :   in  the  evening 
she  desired  the  greatest  quiet  in  the  next  room. 

*0n  the  26th,  after  a  terribly  unquiet  night,  the 
oppression  became  worse  and  worse.  "  Stay  by  me,"  she 
said  to  the  nurse.  Later  in  the  day  she  asked  how 
many  days  she  had  been  in  bed,  and  counted  them 
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herself  upon  her  fingers.     She  could  no  longer  rightly 
diiitinguish  the  time  of  day. 

*  On  the  27th  she  suddenly  asked  for  a  hymn.  I  read 
^  Patient  waiting  is  the  school,*^  and  then  to  our  surprise 
we  had  to  ^ve  her  champagne^  which  she  had  not 
taken  fur  weeks.     Then  came  on  great  restlessness. 

*  28th. —  The  night  had  been  very  restless :  and  she 
had  askiHl  for  all  sorts  of  tisanes  and  preserves.  Towards 
morning  the  oppression  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that 
•he  said  herself  no  one  could  imagine  her  state  who  had 
not  felt  it,  it  was  more  terrible  than  the  most  violent 
pain.  She  said  to  me«  ^  I  cannot  understand  how  I  am 
still  alive ;  *'  and  again,  **'  Only  have  patience :  do  not  I)e 
vexed  with  me.**  In  the  evening  she  replied  to  my 
enquiry  how  she  was:  'M)h,  )>etter  than  I  was  this 
morning ;  then  it  was  hardly  endurable,  but  one  still 
knows  it  is  the  I»rd,  and  He  will  not  try  us  lieyond 
what  we  are  able  to  bear."* 

*29th. — After  a  quiet  night  we  were  able  to  lf«ave 
her  fr)r  an  hour  in  the  morning,  to  Ik*  present  at  the 
children *s  first  lesson.  When  we  returned  she  asked 
entirelv  of  her  own  accord,  for  we  had  not  mentioned 
the  subject  to  her  for  a  fortnight,  whether,  this  being  the 
29th,  it  was  not  the  day  for  the  class  to  l)egin  again  ? 
And  tlien  we  had  to  tell  her  every  particular  aliout  it.  I 
resAl  by  her  desire,  **  Abide  among  us  with  Thy  grace.' 

^3l8t. — She  desired  me  to  tell  her  again  all  about 
the  children. 
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^  April  the  Ist  (her  dying  day). — After  midnight  tk 
phlegm  began  to  distreBB  her,  as  she  had  no  longer 
strength  to  cough.      The  hands  swelled,  and  becaaie 
blue;  we  thought  the  end  was  really  approaching 
Once  she  sighed  out — *' How  hard!  how  long!"    The 
oppression  on  her  breath  became  more  extreme:  ve 
had  to  press  our  hands  firmly  on  her  chest,  and  ood- 
tinually  lift  her  up.    When,  the  friend  came  who  «» 
to  be  with  her  for  the  night,  she  asked  for  the  hymn, 
''Out  of  the  depths  I  cry  to   Thee."      During  the 
reading  she  clasped  her  hands.     I  heard  her  sigh,  ''Ah, 
Lord — I  can  no  more!'*    "When  I  came  to  her  bedside 
she  said,  "  Pray  God  that  it  may  soon  be  over  I  **    Later 
she  cried  out^  "  Ah !  it  is  hard  work,  dying ! "    After  the 
reading  of  the  Psalm,  "  Like  as  the  hart  pantetb  after 
the  water  brooks,"  she  folded  her  hands  and  said,  '*  My 
Lord  I  my  Lord  ! "    Then  the  struggle  was  over.    About 
eleven  o'clock  the  physician  was  sent  for :  when  he  came, 
be  found  a  corpse:    at  the  last  she  fell  asleep  quite 
peacefully.' 

For  the  next  few  days  there  lay  the  inanimate  body 
strewn  with  flowers,  an  expression  of  the  deepest  peace 
on  the  wasted  features  and  the  clear  brow.  In  order  to 
combat  the  prejudice  of  the  poor  people  against  a 
pauper  funeral,  she  had  desired,  both  by  word  of  mouth 
and  in  writing,  to  be  buried  as  a  poor  person,  and  had 
oft^en  declared  that  she  held  it  matter  of  perfect  in- 
diflference  how  the  dead  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  as 
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it  wait  in  her  sight  only  a  worn-out  and  useless  gannent, 
depriveil  of  all  its  value. 

Out  of  respect  to  her  wishes,  the  funeral  was  arrange<I 
as  follows.  On  Tuesday  the  5th  of  April,  in  the  early 
morning  l>efore  the  o]>ening  (»f  the  gates,  the  plain 
coffin*  made  of  four  black  boards,  was  carriiil  bv  the 
two  appointed  pauper-l)earers,  on  the  paujUT's  bier,  to 
the  ehurehyard  of  the  parish  of  Ham  and  Horn,  and 
fiet  down  on  the  chureh-p<ith.  Here  it  was  soon 
coveretl  with  flowers  and  garlands,  and  a  troop  of 
friends,  rich  and  |HM)r,  streamed  out  of  the  city  and  the 
suburbs.  Pastor  K;iutenlK*rg,  her  own  friend  for  k4»  many 
years,  and  once  the  friend  of  her  bn»ther  (lustavus, 
fipoke  some  impn*ssive  wt»nls,  conntn-ting  them  with 
the  lieautiful  {mssagtt  in  Jeremialu  *  I  have  loV(*<l  tlu^e 
with  an  everlasting  love,  therefore  with  lovtng-kiiidnc^ss 
have  I  drawn  thee/  a  [KLssage  which  had  Ihmmi  cs|K*(*ially 
precious  to  her  who  was  gom*:  through  h«*r  whnh* 
life  she  ha4l  provwl  its  tnith.  Then  eight  bn*thn-n  of 
the  Kauhe  Haus,  prei't'^hil  by  a  choir  of  cliildn'U  and 
•  »ther  mt*mlN*rs  of  tlu*  institution,  ^i^ging,  •  My  lif**  is 
liifl  in  .Tesiis/  carritnl  the  coffin  to  the  vault  of  tht* 
Sievcking  family,  and  all  present  joined  in  the  |iro- 
C(*ssion.  The  liglitly  clouih-d  morning  sky  of  early 
spring  was  spread  alcove  the  fir-trees  of  the  cliurch- 
yanl,  and  a  few  birds  were  twittering  their  morning 
itfing.  Tlie  minister  of  the  }Kirish,  Piistor  Mumrisen 
(who  was  soon  to  follow  his  friend),  read  the  hi>tory  of 
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Tabiiha  heeidB  the  grave,  and  uttered  the  condadiiig 
prayer  and  bleasing.    Then  as  if  firam  the  depths  um 
the  chant  of  the  brethren  and  the  children,  and  znaik 
the  Bonnds  of  the  Doxology  and  the  Apostolic  beoe- 
diction,  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  its  bed.    Ytkoii 
and  acquaintance,  old  and  young,  members  of  tbe 
Association,  pupils  and  poor  people,  crowded  round  tk 
stone,  to  cast  one  more  look  after  her  who  had  so  long 
pursued  her  quiet  course  and  work  among  them,  and 
to  strew  more  flowers  upon  the  coflbu     It  was  a  de^j 
moving,  yet  elevating  solemnity ;  all  were  weeing,  and 
yet  the  mood  of  all  seemed  almost  joyful  amidst  their 
sorrow.      Death  and  life  ,were  seen  in  closest  union 
here,  but  death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory ; '  for  eTeir 
one  felt,  that  the  good  and  faithful  servant  had  entered 
into  the  joy  of  her  Lord* 
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KIJ><>.M   <l«K».s  thr  iina^^e  <»f  a  character  come  out 
ID* 're    clearly  and  distinctly  than   in    the  life  and 
t'TH  nf  Aniflia  Sirvekinij:   few  persons  are  so  exactly 
at   tln-y  prnfeN*;  to  he,  without  addition  or  reservi*; 
1«>M  far  ii<  it  can  he  s;iid  of  any  human  l>eing,  it  may 
l.iinlv  he  said  nf  her,  that  her  life  was  one  with  her 
rd-,  rhi*  w:w  alw.'iys  consistent  and  true  to  hertk*If. 
is  pri'i-isi-ly  this  unadorned  truth  and  openness,  ami 
f   L'timiiH*   ('liristi:in   humility  which  ever  j^ve  the 
•rv  fM  (mhI:   hi-r  s«*veritv  towanls  herself,  comhininl 
*h  ;^rt:it  <*andnur  and  mildness  in  jud;^'n^  of  others: 
lieh    make    it    unnec<*5s:irv,  and    IihIchiI   almost    ini- 
•>ihl»%  tn  rrcal   with    hlam^  anv  of   her  Weakm'>s»s 
dt-tieit  ncif-s :   what«'ver   couhi  hi*  s:iid  of  them,  shi* 
r"*«lf  h:i-  expns-iil  witli  far  mon»  s«'Verity  of  censure 
[in  coulil  he  juMititfl  in  a  hio;;rapher. 
A    (*hri>tiaii    in   the   fulh-.st   st-nse  of   tlo*   woni,  slit* 
•ifii!  :;iid  >tr<»vr  after  nothiutf  simply  of  her  «»wn  will ; 
«•   tru^tfd    littlf  to    her    f>\\n    impulHis  punished   in 
■fM-if  •\«rv  mo\fmi*nt  tif  >in,  and   h-arni'd  more  and 
•  •re  to  it*l  h4'i'-«*lf  a  mere  in>trumeiit  in  the  liand  of 
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her  God,  which  He  Himself  would  make  fit  and  ddlU 
in  His  service.      She    was    originally  of  an  acting 
truthful,  and  diligent  nature,  possessed  much  charadtf, 
and  a  strong  sense    of   justice    and    reasonablencfl, 
together  with  an  urgent  desire  to  be  helpful  and  lueCi 
An  unusual  love  of  learning  and  of  teaching  seemed  t» 
be  bom  with  her;    the  talent   for  organization  de- 
veloped itself  later  from  her  clear  understanding,  her 
moderation,  and  the  order  and  collected  unity  of  htf 
mental  powers.      All  these  gifts  and  fieu^ulties  might 
have  turned  to  evil  purpose :  she  had  a  great  deal  d 
ambition,  was  not  without  vanity,  and  had  a  strong 
inclination   to  carry  out  her   own    opinion  and  will, 
against  the  will  and  the  opinions  of  others.     She  was 
neither  tender  nor  yielding  by  nature,  but  iniix^tyoiu? 
and  impatient,  appeared   at  times    sharp  and  abrupt, 
and  wanted  those  graces  of  sentiment  and  imderstundiug 
which  often  cover  over  so  many  faults  and  weaknesses, 
and  have  sucli  irresistible   power  over  the  hearts  of 
others.     On  these  accounts  it  may  well  be  questit>ned 
whether  she  could  be  always  agreeable  or  acceptable  to 
those  around  her,  or  under  whose  charge  sbe  was,  in 
childhood  and  early  youth.     But  she  soon  discovered 
the  defect,  and  sought  the  cause  of  it,  not  in  her  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  herself;  she  sought  honestly,  bx)ked 
for  help,  advanced  step  by  step,  and  at  length  made 
her  way  to  a  full  conviction ;  and  when  she  had  once 
found  her  Saviour  and  Deliverer,  she  clung  to  Him  by 
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frith,  and  never  lot  go  her  hoUl ;  by  constant  com- 
munion with  the  hi«^!ie8t  Personal  Lovis  she  wnH  made 
worthy  to  receive  of  His  Spirit,  He  prejKired  her  ft>r 
Himself,  and  then  manifested  Himsi'lf  in  blest^ing 
tbrou*;h  her  W(»rk.  Isohited  us  she  wiis,  without 
meanly  without  influence,  without  brilliant  or  attrac- 
tive gift^  at  war  with  niany  prejudices  an<l  errors, 
the  Ijord  gninted  her  success,  and  she  attained,  not 
exactiv  what  she  had  dreanicnl  of  and  desinnl,  lint 
ffiiniething  hi;^her,  which  He  hjul  appointe<l  for  her. 
And  since  the  consciousness  that  we  are  fulfilling  our 
pro[H*r  task  in  life  may  be  deenu^l  the  most  envi- 
lihle  of  all  happiness,  her  life  -  anii<Ist  all  its  labour 
and  toil  —  was  yet  a  life  of  joy,  <»f  pure,  deij),  in- 
wardly felt,  and  thankfully  arknowledged  happint-ss! 

Am«'lia  Sirvekin;^,  Jis  \\v  havr  seen,  was  not  in  any 
res|M*et  a  gt-nius,  neither  dt»  \wr  1mm iks  evinei*  it :  yet 
thi*y  iM'ar  the  impress  «if  her  own  eharaetiT,  and  cannot 
fail  to  «'Xercis(*  S4ime  of  her  helpful,  enlight«iiing,  and 
strengthening  influen«'e,  es|M*4'ially  upon  young  jMrsiins 
of  |i«T  «»un  S4'X.     That  thrv  an*  u**X  without  rtlret   on 

• 

more  mature  minds^  is  sh«»\\n  by  tin*  judgnit*nt  of 
many  distinguishi-d  m«*n  and  thfo|(t^rian>:  thu<««  f«>r 
in*>tan«*t\  Harms  of  Ki<'K  after  n\'i<ling  her  work-^  on 
Holy  Seripturi-,  remarkt-ii,  that  sin*  was  the  tirM  woman 
whom  he  eould  ever  admit  to  have  a  V(K*ation  for 
writing.  Her  pnu*tie:il  turn  of  mintl  brought  the  study 
of  Holy  Scripture  to  U-ar  up<in  aetiial  life,  and  iliu<— 
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trated  the  connection  between  them  by  the  icsoIIb  i 
experience.    So  was  it  also  with  her  teaching,  iHak 
has  certainly  borne,  and  still  bears  firuit,  though  fhe 
results  of  it  cannot  be  counted  and  measured.    Sefenl 
generations  in  Hamburg  were  successLvely  moulded  lij 
her,  and  in  her  intercourse  with  the  rising  generatioiL 
she  continued  ever  young  and  fresh,  her  own  spirit 
seeming  to  be  renewed  with  each  fresh  course  of  in- 
struction.    She  loved  to  give  the  children  all  possiUe 
freedom,  and  loud  and  frolicksome  was  the  meny  life 
that  surrounded  '  Tante  Malchen '  in  play-hours,  and  to 
some  people  might  seem  almost  too  little  under  controL 
In  this  point  she  leaned  rather  to  over-indulgence  than 
severity,  and  often,  when  she  intended  to  reprove,  she 
could   scarcely  repress   a   smile.      Her    own   childlike 
nature  often  played  her  false :  but  whatever  she  migbt 
lose  by  it  in  fear,  and  the  authority  that  proceeds  from 
fear,  she  gained  in  love  and  confidence,  and  the  needful 
seriousness  was  never  wanting  in  the  actual  lesson-time. 
An  affecting  child's  story,  read  aloud  by  herself,  woiJd 
move  her  to  tears ;  and  when  she,  half-ashamed  of  her- 
self, held  the  book  still  closer  than  usual  before  her  eyw 
(she  was  always  shortsighted),  the  mischievous  children 
around  her  soon  knew  the  reason  why,  and  did  not 
conceal  their   discovery.      Miss   Sieveking's   mode  of 
instruction  may  be  gathered  from  her  books,  which 
reproduce  her  Bible  lessons.     Her  great  endeavour  was 
to  make  her  teaching  a  living  thing,  to  avoid  every 
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kind  of  pedantry  and  routine,  and  at  the  fiame  time  to 
accustom  the  children  to  use  their  own  minds  and  to 
regulate  and  define  their  ideas.  Tlien  she  tried  to 
rentrain  thi*  little  girls^  love  (»f  talking,  and  to  teach 
them  to  concentrate  their  thoughts  and  attention;  and, 
laKtly,  to  awaken  in  them  a  tixste  for  really  useful 
occupations,  and  for  the  toils  and  siicriiices  of  minis- 
tering h»ve,  even  heyond  the  limits  of  home.  This 
great  task  of  her  life  lay  at  the  foundation  of  her  wh«>le 
inethfNl  4»f  instruction^  and  she  als4»  carried  it  into  all 
the  relations  which  she  formeil  with  grown-up  persons 
<if  her  own  m'X.  Indeed,  as  is  so  apt  to  he  thecjisc*  with 
aiivone  whose  life  is  under  the  dominion  of  one  idt^a, 
the  [MiWfr  and  blessing  of  which  he  has  experiencetl  in 
himw*lf,  she  woidtl  fain  have  made  it  the  nde  for  every 
«iiie  I'lw.  Sh«*  certainlv  did  not  err  in  believing  that 
iiiir<t  woiiifu  underrate  their  own  |)owers,  and  that 
lit'sides  attending  to  the  duties  most  inuiu^liatelv  und«T 
th<*ir  han<l,  they  would  do  well  to  dirvelt»p(*  a  ditTi-rent 
kind  of  activitv«  in  scIhmiIs,  ch.'iritahles^NMftii's,  ^:c. :  and 
thus  might  i>litain  gfiicrally  a  wider  mental  horizon. 
Yrf  then'  are  many  shades  of  duty,  which  the  conjugal 
and  filial  relations  hring  with  theiii^  which  cannot 
alwavs  he  clearlv  exnresst'd  in  words,  and  of  which 
.\melia  Sieveking,  <iwing  to  the  |K*culi;ir  development 
of  her  own  mind  and  the  nut  ward  circumstam^es  of  her 
|Nisition«  knew  nothing.  Her  m<Mle  of  action  in  such 
e:iH«*M    d<H*s  not   conmiantl   full  confidence.     She  wt*nt 
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somewhat  too  directly  to  work ;  her  Belf-educati<m  had 
been  what  some  may  call  too  logical  and  mascaline^ 
to  enable  her  to  perceive  and  take  into  accoont  aD 
that   ndwork  of    delicate  and  fragile  threads  whick 
are   interwoven  with  the  hearts  and  destinies  of  so 
many  women.    Though  possessing  a  profound  know- 
ledge of   the  human  heart   in  general,   she  wanted 
that  keen    sense    of    individual   character  which  in 
often  as  direct  a  gift,  and  as   independ^it  of  oor 
own  will,  as  genius  itself,  and  therefore  she  fiuled  to 
comprehend  the  inconsistencies  which  often  constitute 
a  large  part  of  the  character,  and  are  as  iuseparable 
from  its  strength  as  from  its  weakness;  and  on  this 
point,  in  spite  of  her  usual  tolerance  and  reasonable- 
ness, she  might  appear  at  times  somewhat   one-sided. 
She  was  occasionally  moved  to  impatience  by  contra- 
diction  or   misunderstanding   of  her    favourite  ideas, 
which  were  all  the  more  deeply  rooted,  as  they  bad 
originated  in   her  own  mind,  and   had  grown   to  l>e 
identified  with  her  whole  chamcter.      With  this  ex- 
ception, in  her  intercourse  with  others  she  was  simple, 
kindly,  sympathising,  and   always   the    same,   with  a 
ready  sense  of  wit  and  bumoiu-,  and  inclined  at  any 
time  for  a  merry  laugh,  though  the  keynote  of  her 
mind  was  thoughtful  earnestness. 

She  was  of  the  middle  height,  rather  under  than  above 
it,  sparely  made,  quick  in  her  movements  and  very  short- 
sighted.    Her  well-known  figure  was  easily  recognised 
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from  a  dintanco  as  site  walktMl  about  the  streets,  gene- 
rally with  a  heavy  basket  of  books  and  papers.  Always 
clean  and  neat,  she  cared  little  for  fsishion  or  elegance 
in  her  dress,  and  adhered  faithfully  to  her  favi»urite 
maxim,  that  freedom  consists  in  having  ft^w  wants,  tlie 
rather  that  she  had  neither  time,  skill,  nor  intrlinution  to 
]Kiy  much  attention  to  her  t<iilet.  Whrn'Vrr  shr  n'Ct>g- 
tUM'd  a  duty  even  in  triflrs,  shr  was  scru|iulous  in 
fulfilling  it, — but  here  sht»  saw  no  sueh  claim  :  s\w  wIsIhmI 
only  that  her  dress  should  be  respectable,  and  wjis 
thankful  to  leave  the  care  of  it  to  others. 

Otto  SjM*ckter*s  well-known  lithogrn|>h  faithfully  ri»- 
|ire«**'nts  her  features.  As  slie  ndvaneed  in  years  tin* 
«*iinoliling  influence  of  tlit*  snul  was  {XTceptibh*  in  tlieiu, 
r>i>eriallv  in  the  bn»w  and  eves.  She  n«'Ver  wa**  liand- 
stinio  iir  ^rr.K'eful,  in  tin*  onlinarv  si-nse  of  thi'  w««rd-. 

Amelii  Sieveking,  as  we  have  n«»w  learnej  t**  kn«»w 
tier,  may  >erve  :\n  a  pattern  to  her  sex  in  umrr  tlwin  one 
re.*|HTt.  Not  that  all  >li«»iild  be  exa«'tly  wliat  she  was; 
fhi;^  rtM|uires  a  ]N'euliar  v«ieation«  and  all  railings  are  n«>t 
nlikt*.  Hut  her  truthfuliie>s,  her  fiitliful  perfitrinaiiee 
i'f  dutv,  her  eMiiMieiiti«»U'^ne>s  and  self-4'initn»|,  the 
earnest iii'ss  whieh  she  earrie«l  int«i  tlie  .snialle>t  matters, 
I  lie  diligence  with  wlii«'h  hhe  foll.iwe«l  everv  g«MMl  w..rk, 
her  severitv  tii\%Hrds  hersi-lf,  and  miMiie*>s  and  dt«cri-(ii>n 
in  ju'lL'ing  <»f  others;  the*^**  are  4|n:ilitii«  wlii<li  i  \ery 
•  me  mav  strive  after*  althnui^h,  ind«  ed,  thev  eaninit  In* 
attain(*<l  in  our  own  .strength,  but  only  by  hundde  fairh  in 
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Him  who  was  the  Life  of  her  life,  by  prayer  and  stead- 
&st  looking  up  to  Him,  and  by  the  daily  renewii^  of 
His  Spirit)  who  will  lead  us  into  all  truth.    And  He,  the 
great  Deliverer,  only  can  break  the  chains  of  those  petty. 
narrow,  and  trifling  interests  by  which  the  souls  of  many 
women  are  weighed  down  U)  the  earth.     He  only  am 
lift  them  above  the  turmoil  of  a  despicable  vanity,  up  to 
those  free  heights  where  the  great  idea  of  compass^ionate 
and  ministering  love  can  form  itself  in  their  hearts,  and 
unfold  its  powers  of  blessing.    This  was  the  idea  which 
was  embodied  in  the  life  and  work  of  Amelia  Sievekin^.. 
an  idea  which  can  and  will  set  woman  free — not  from  tlif 
restraints  of  law  and  custom,  not  from  her  vocation  of 
quiet   retirement   and  domestic  virtue,  but  from   th-; 
dominion  of  vanity,  of  false  appearances,  and  of  st*lf-l*.\\. 
This  was  Amelia  Sieveking's  desire,  and  to  this  slu-  L.i^ 
both  shown  and  opened  the  way  for  other  women,  especially 
for  the  unmarried.     For  the  Lord,  whom  she  servoil  >•• 
faithfully,  gave  her  success  in  this  also,  that  sheobtaiiKd 
the   fullest   recognition,    not  only  among  those    likr- 
minded  with  herself,  but  from  those  who  do  not  pr.)ft>- 
Christian  principles — not  from  the  poor  only,  but  .ils" 
from  the  rich  and  noble.     Respect  and  love  surroundi .! 
her  old  age,  and  Hamburg  actounted  it  an  honour  i\:h\ 
^  joy  to  call  Amelia  Sieveking  her  own. 
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